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T he cxtenfivc fubjeft of the Indian Theology is 
confidered in the following Diflertation UnBer 
two general heads, tlie phyfical and A^mbolical; and 
the more pure and fublimc. ’ The ancient phyfical 
theology of India is principally treated of in the former 
^'i3a^c of this Diflertadon, which is divided 'into four 
•fedionsj and, in the courfe of difeufiion, the Author has 
’examined in what points the religion of the Af(- 
.\:ciENT Indians refenibled, i. That of the Sgy- 
■‘".HiANS; 2 . That of the ancient Persians j 3. 
V'hat of the ancient Egyptians j and, 4. That of 

le EARLY Greeks. 

As' the fubjed is complex,- and, corilequently, as' ho 
ery exadb order of arrangement in the inveftigation of 
-uch a multitude of obfeure and abftradted topics could 
ae adhered to, he folicits the attention of the reader to 
VoL. IIj B the 
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the fubjoincd epitome of its contents. In the firf: 
feciion, retrofpedlive on the ancient religion of Scy- 
thia, and pointing out its analogy to that of India, th 
following points leemed to demand particular notic: . 
Divine rices were firfl: celebrated, and tlie lublime p- 
cepts of philofophy firfl: taught, in the facred foliti 
of GROVES and caverns — the caverns of Salfette ai. 
Elephanta, undoubtedly llupendous fubterraneous tem- 
ples of the Deity — the particular rites of religion 
praftifed, and fciences taught, in thofe caverns, . 
ferved for confideration under the fecond gcnei ► 
head — the cave of Zoroaftcr, of Epictetus, of Pj • 
thagoras, and of Mohammed. — The aftonifliing ex- 
tent in ancient times of the confecrated groves of Scy- 
thia and of India — the idolatrous devotion pradlifed in 
confecrated grov.es feverely anathematifed . in holy writ 

— the fanguinary rites performed .in thofe .of Scythia 

— the very ancient, but not the original, religion of 
India proved to be of a fanguinary call— r* the Ne- 
RAMEDHA JuG, or human facrificc — the Aswam- 

; OHA Jug, or horfc facrificc — the Gomedha Jug, 
facrificc of the bull — the benevolent Hindoo, and 
cnc bloodlefs law of Brahma attempted to be cxcul- 
paced from the guilt of .thefe fanguinaiy rites, 

by fuppofing an , interpolation .of .the Vedas, and a 
pofllble mixture of tlic barbarous cuftpms. of Scythia 
with thofe , of India, during the early intcrcourfe of the 
two nations in the northern regions of Hindoflan — 
that intcrcourfe proved from various circumftanccs- 
but particularly from the imprcfiivc one of an ancient 
conauefl: of Hindoflan bv 0»4U2 Cawn, and recorded 
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Abulgazi, the Tartar liiftorian. The fubjeft con- 
(idered in a more general point of view — the proba- 
.^^le ori^n of all human lacrifices, that general belief 
••^lich prevailed throughout the ancient world in the 
' •'.l‘ncy of DEMONS, and in die frantic terrors inlpired 
^'•^SUPERSTITION — a defcription, from the Afiatic' 
•^iefearches and Mr. Holwell, of Callee, the fable 
goddefs of India, with an accompanying engraving of 
‘hat formidable divinity, on whofe baleful altars human 
-^tims were accuftomed to be offered. — Human 
‘-crifices feldoni praftifed by die ancients, but in cafes 
.*T the greateft national emergency j as war, famine, 
PESTILENCE, whcn the nobleft'^poffible victims were 
leledted.. — The various 'modes of devoting to death 
the miferable viiElim fpecified — particularly the more 
horrid rites ufed by the Scythians, as defcribed by 
Herodotus — decapitation, inhumation, or burning, the 
general mode adopted in India — an inftance! of the 
ormer from the Heetopades — human ' faerifices 
common aii* the funerals of the ancient fovefeigns of 
Scydiia, or Tartary, and' at thofe of the Indian Ra- 
jahs — inftances of the latter from Texeira, And-- 
ennes Relations, Tavernier, and Orme’s Hiftorical 
Fragments. Profound veneration both of die Indians 
and Scythians for the manes of their ancestors— 
exemplified from a pallage in Herodotus, from another 
in the Sacontala, and fi'om Mr. Wilkins’s account 
"f the ceremony of the Stradha in the-HEETO- 

iDES. 

-In the fecond feftion, relative to the Perfians, the 
.’rv remarkable fimilitude fubfiftirig in the leading 
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principia of the religion of Zoroaster and Brahma, 
the great Icgiflators of the Persian and Inchan em- 
pires, is pointed out — particularly in their mutual 
belief in one supreme presiding Deity, governing 
the univerfe by inferior agents, and adored in Perfi*’ 
under the name of Oromasdes, and, in India, under 
thatofBRAHME — in the parallel powers and fimilar 
ofnce of the mediatorial Mithra and the prelerver 
Veeshnu — in thofe of the malignant Ahrim an and 


the dcllroying Seeva — in their account of the con- 
Bifts of the good and evil Genii, or Dewtahs, con- 
tending for liiperioricy in the creadon — and in their 
kindred adoradon of the Solar Orb and of Fire.- 
A general %dew.of the mythology of the Hindoos, and 
an enumeradon of the deldes moft confpicuous in that 
mythology. The Sun and elementary fire con- 
fidercd in both countries as the moft perfedt emblem'^, 
of Deity, Worfhip paid to the Sun, or Surya, un- 
der the plea of adoring God in that orb, whole thron** 
the Perfians fuppofed to be feated in it/afiferted to 
have been in ancient rimes nearly as general in India 
as in Perfia — proved to have been fo £rom a very 
great variety of pafiages inferted in order, and ex- 
tracted frorn the Vedas, the Ayeen Arbery, and 
the three principal tranfladons yet made from ancient 
Sanfcrcct wridngs, viz. the Geeta, the Heetopade* . 
and tnt Sacontala— the ftcl of the fun-woriliijr 
pers a: this day called Saura — the account given, I 


Philofrrams, of a moft fuperb temple to die Sun - 
anouicr from the Aycen Akbcr)'. — The Indian my- 
Henous tn.i::cral word aum the fame with the Egypd- 
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an OM, and both ufed to fignify the (blar fire. — Fire- 
temples mentioned in the fame book to have flou- 
riflied at Benares, Rai-Jird, and other places, in the 
time of the fecond Boodh, about a thouland years be- 
fore Chrift. — The Moon, or Chandra, a male 
deity in Hindoftan — that very Angular circumftance 
adduced in proof that India has not borrowed her my- 
thology from Eg}'pt, where the Moon was a female 
divinity, adored under the name of Isis, and whence 
the Greeks had their homed goddefs lo. — The In- 
dian Chandra drawn by antelopes — a rabbit his 
fymbol, as the cat was of the Moon in Egypt, for a 
curious philofophical reafon adduced from Plutarch. — 
Fountains facred to the Moon in India — no lefs 
than 360 fountains confecrated to that orb at Kehrow, 
in Calhmecr — a circumftance pointed out as exceed- 
ingly remarkable, being the number of the days of the 
ancient year. — The two fupreme rajah families of 
Hindoftan denominated Surva-bans and Chandra- 
BANs, or children of the liin and moon. — The ele- 
ments perfonified and venerated under various names 
— Agnee — Varuna-pavan — Creeshna, the In- 
dian Apollb-: — Carticeya, tlie Indian Mars — 
Lachsmee, tlie Indian Ceres — Seraswati, the In- 
dian Minerva — Cam a, the Indian god of love — 
Bhavani, the Indian Venus, &c. &c. — From adoring 
God in the fun, the Orientals proceeded by degrees 
to worlhip the planetary train — that worlhip pro- 
moted by their general cultivation of tlie fcience of 
aftronomy. — An enlarged view taken of the ancient 
Sabian superstition — its rapid progrefs over all 

B 3 the 
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thc’Eaft — ftigmatizcd in Job and tnc prophetic, 
wirings. — The rife and progrefs of aftronomy in 
yVfia — purfued with ' uncommon ardour in India— 
remains of ftupendous aftronomical inftruments at the 
obfervatory of Benares and other places. — The In- 
dians believed the liars to be cxaflly what the Pheeni- 
cians imagined their zopHesamin to be, animated 
iNTELi.ioENCRs — of thc former, evidence adduced 
from tlic .Aycen Akbery } of the latter, proof brouglit 
fj'ojn Bifoop Cumberland’s Sanchoniatho.^ — Their 
grcatcH jirinccs, kgifiators, and heroes, confequently 
exalted to thc flcics — reprefentative images formed of 
them — thofe images by degrees adored indcad of 
their originals. — Various animals, as their reipedive 
fymbols, alTigncd to tlicm by fupcrllition — tliole ani- 
mals venerated in their turn. — A rctrofpedlive furvey 
of the deities and fymbols of Egypt, and a fhort pa- 
rallel, preparatory to one more extended, of thofe 
deities, and their fymbols, with the Indian divinities 
and fymbols. — Thc bull of Osi,r.is — the bull of 
Skeva. — Serpents focred in both countries —r thc 
jjAOJ.Ji of Jove, — thc Garuda, or eagle of Veeshnu. 

■ — 'J'hat ftirvcy extended to the temples of either 
country — the fimilitudc aftonifliing, but referved for 
full exatuinarion after thc caverns of Salfettc and 
b'.lcjihanta diall have been deferibed. — The ftu- 
pendous myftcvics of fupcrftition pradlifed in them 
aucmjHcd to be inveftigated, and the profound arcana 
taught in them unfolded. — I’he Autlior enters upon 
rhat wfle, Ifitherto unaccomplifiicd, and even unat- 
umjjted, by thc greateft Indian fcholars and thc moft 

celebrated 
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:clcbratcd Afiatic travellers, with diflidcncc, blended 
witli firmnefs, rcfuliing from long and elaborate in- 
vclligauon inio fucli books of antiquic)’ as treat of 
CAVLRKs, and fuch modern publications as beft dc- 
ribe the grottoes of Egypt, the rockv subter- 
raneous flirincs of Mitkr a, and the particular ca- 
.’crns in queflion. — The autliors, in this parr, more 
immediately confulted, arc Porphyiy, in his very curi- 
us and beautiful treatife de Antro Nympharum; 
Y. Norden’s Account, and elegant engravings, of the 
'icYPTiAN ANTiQinTiESi and Montfaucon ahd Dr. 

yde on the Mithratic Caves, Rites, and Sym- 
bols. — Convinced that the myftcry, confidered by 
M. Anquetil Du Perron and M. Niebuhr as in- 
fcrutablc, was only to be folvcd by a dill clofer exami- 
nation of the principles of the Zend and the Vedas, 
by means of Dr. Hyde and Sir William Jones, he 
•ttempts to inveftigate dill deeper thofe facred de- 
pofitories of either religion. — He enters witli fome 
minutenefs into the hiftor)' of Zoroader, the reform- 
er, not the INVENTOR, of the Magian religion; he 
races his ** fecret footdeps,” and thofe of Darius 
. Tydafpes, his royal patron, to the “ woody foli- 
tudes” (as tlicy are cxprcfsly called by Ammianus 
Marcellinus) of the venerable Brachmans in Up- 
per India,” mod probably the mountains of Nau- 
tracut, and, again following the reformer back tG 
’erfia, after haying been indrufted in die mod pro- 
lund and myderious rites pra6lifed in their confecrated 
caverns, attentively marks his motions, and obferves 
his imitative condudl. From die invaluable treatife 
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of Porphyry above-rnendoned, the author is enabled 
to delcribe the particular ornaments, of that lonely 
CAVE to which he afterwards retired in Media,- « the 
aftronomical fymbolsj and other mathematical ap- 
paratus,” with which it was decorated j andy from his 
reviving, throughout Perfia and Media, the venera- 
tion for fire, as well ds his ereding the. ftupendous 
FIRE-TEMPLE at Balk, the author forms thofe con- 
clufions which are fubmitted to the. reader in the pages 
more immediately following. -— The. author fupports 
his dedudions, by a very curious, p^age, given at- 
l^ge by Origen, firom Celfus, one of the moft learned 
philofophers among the ancients, concerning the.sEVEN . 
G.ATES, emblematical of the seven planets, ereded 
in the Mithratic caverns, through which the fyde- . 
real Metempfyehofis was performed ; and contrafts 
that paffage with otliers cited, from tHe Aye^ Akbery, 
in . proof that there adually :did .exift, even fo late as 
in Abul Fazil’s time, among . the rocky mountains 
in Upper .Hindoftan, excavations the moft nume- 
rous and prodigious, and carved idols of the moft 
aftonifliing fabricari9n. 

A general view is now taken of the fculptured 
irnagery. in -the caverns of Eleph^ta, ,in which arc 
exhibited, as well the fubftance of all. the preceding 
deferiprions, as the refpediye hypothefes formed from 
the furvey of them by French and Englilh travellers. 
^ Thofe of Niebuhr by far the moft corred and 
farisfadory — a more particular deftription of. the 
Elephanta Pagoda j .its ftyle of architedure, dimen- 
fions, ornaments, recefteS;,, cifterns for the "water of 

purificstton. 
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purification, &c. &c.— • The ftupendous figure of " the 
grand Indian triad of Deity, Brahma, Veeshnu, 
^and Seeva, minutely defcribcd, and illuftrated by an 
accurate engraving. — The other more remarkable 
ilatues fucccffivcly delineated. — Botli the figures and 
their ornamental fymbols plainly allufive to the theo- 
logical notions at this day prevalent among the Hin- 
doos. — The Hindoo nadon divided into innumerable 
fctSls, but ultimately branched forth into two principal 
ones, that of Veeshnu and that of Mahadeo, or 
Seeva, f. e. the worfhippers of the Deity, in his 
p-ejerving and his defiroying capacity. — The lyftcm 
of religion profeffed by the former, throughout this 
Difli'ertation, reprefented as the primirive, mild, bene- 
voleint, fyftern of theology, originally eftabliflied in 
Hint loftan. —That profefled by die latter full of 
terroi:, and produdive of the moft licentious practices. 

— The indecent worfhip of Seeva, his rites and 
fymbols defcribcd with as mucli delicacy as poffible, 
confiftently with perfpicuity. The Ling am firhilar to 
the PiHALLus of the Greeks and the Priapus of the 
Romans. — The facred recefs, or Sacellura, of Seeva. 

— An extended furvey of that curious but degrading 
fuperfti tlon. — The Lingam an emblem, in India, of 
the creative power — allotted, as a fymbol to Seeva, 
the destructive power, upon that philofophical 
principavl of the Brahmins, that " to defiroy is only to 
generate and re-produce in another way.” 

The author now enters on the third feftion, con- 
taining i:he parallel of the Indian and Egyptian 
fyftcms of theology, in which that bafe fpecies of 

. worfhip 
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Wrlhip forms the firft diftinguiihing feature. ~ A 
defeription of die origin of Phallic worfliip in Egypt, 
from Diodorus Siculus, — An inftance exhibited, from 
Athenaeu's, of the fplendour difplayed at a Phallic fefti- 
val,' celebrated in- Egypt by Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
The fame with that of Baal-Peor in Scripture. — ‘ 
The Greeks borrowed and infamoufly refined upon it 
in. their orgies of Bacchus. — The remarkable fimi- 
fitude of a fad recorded in a prophane writer, relarivd 
to the introduction of the Phallica at Athens, and ' 
a' circumftance related in Scripture, in regaid to the 
Philiftines, who had captured and profaned the ark of 
God. — The former hiftory in the profane writer ho 
forgery from the latter, as . afferted by Patrick and 
Bochartj but the mode of punifhment and propitia- 
tion agreeable to the ufage of Eaftcrn. countries.’ — 
emonftrated to be fo by a paffage' in Tavernier’s 
oyages in ^ India j and another in the Sketches of 
Er. Crauford. — The author apologizes for going' lb 
rgely into fo difagreeable a fubjedj but affirms,' 
at^ without the explanation, the Indian fyllem of • 
eology, of which it engroffes fo large a portion, 
auld be utterly unintelligible. — He concludes it for ’ 
...e prefent, fince the enormities promoted by the ' 
dodrine muft be noticed in a fucceeding part of the ' 
Diflertation, by dilplaying its atrocioulhels } and refers - 
back, for the genuine origin of fuch neferious rites, 
to the principles and pradices of that vitiated fon 
of Noah, the earlieft idolater of the poft-diluvian 
world, who led the firft colony from Chaldaea to the 
banks of the Nile. — That the moft venerated idols 

of 
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of ();r ATTRinuTr.s ok Goo pcrfonificd, or 

r. AjAH'.. cxihcd, l>y their piety or brnvery, to the 
j.vih (»f <;ivi:'(i:ic'-, iuu!\ br evident, from the rcncral 
vi'-.v of thi?. P.’n'»!*.con of Inili.i ; fince fuperior power 
coulii :v.K br iJirpl.iycii in hicrop1yj>hic rcprcfcntaiion 
more foidbly, than l^y r- vcith i;:mcnus havdsy 
r.n; wiflnin tr.^rr aj'ily delineated than by 

.r cf ; liner the radiated cre^rn rf ghjy 

narnaliy point* <n;t ih.c divinity l)ic jwin’cfibr; and 
t.);c /'"rr/;/, fiom hi* picat vigour ami rcvircfccncc, is 
rcndly in bp.yj'.; .-nd in Irtvii.t the known emblem of 


7 *^^. »•* 
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‘I'hc AtttJjor, ront!.'u:;::p ih.r parallel between tltc 
titmlrpy of Itt/tia r.mi I'-pypt, proeced'^ to examine 
i):c mote nnmeroti', and f .tucly IcI** adonilhinr', cx- 
ravations and hirtoplyphic fcolptutes of CA.VARAtf, 
in the iP.and of 5a)!c::c — the mofi stnhentic accounts 
t>{ them, ihofe infrjtrd in j):r fevrnth volume of the 


Arclia-olo^’ia, and in the ptrliminaty liitcourfc to Mr. 
Ar.quctirs /'end-Avefta — 'I'hc ifiaml itfclf and the 
extriKal npjxajancc (‘f the ravern'i defriibed — The 
ror’ns tltemfcivct', in which titey are hewn, bear 
ftionp maiks of cr.kinaiion — An'cricd by M. An- 
qtteiil to be hev.n by tiic chificl into a pyramidal 
forjn — I’yramids fo cr.ndnisSled to rcfemblc the figure 
of a fiame of fire — 'Djc external figure adduced as 
■sroknblc j>roof of the ancient intcnial worfiiip- — The 
averns of Canarah, from their ajjpcarance, deno- 
-inated by the natives ** the city of Canarah” — A 
general defeription of tlic caverns — 'Die eminences 
of the rocks probably ufed by the Brahmins as 

obfervatorics 
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dbfervatories — The architefture cdnfidefcd — This 
pagoda, from its height, and from its arched roo^ far 
m6re magnificent tlian that of Elephanta — The 
tanks for ablution numerous, and the temple of Seeva, 
•with the Phallus, every where difccrnible • Vifible 
receffes for the lamps that, probably, were kept con- 
tinually burning — The aftoniftiing height of the 
GREAT ALTAR, and magnitude of the cololTal ftatues 
-i— An attempt to difplay, in animated language, .the 
ftupendous magnificence and Iplendour of the Mith- 
iratic worfhip — The origin of hieroglyphics — The 
hieroglyphics of Egypt compared with thofe of India 
•—The figns of the Indian aodiac frill -vifible on the 
cornices of the cavern-pagodas — The great fimi- 
larity, in many points, between tiie Indians and 
Chinese — The primeval legiflator and, probably, 
the* people of either country ori^nally' the feme — 
A Mithratic grotto difeovered in Egypt, and 
. deferibed by M. Savary — A remarkable defeription, 
in Ezekieli of a cavern, fuppofed by the author to be 

Mithratic — or rather thc MYSTic cell of Osiris — 

* > 

Ofiris only the African appellative of MSthra — A 
defeription of the Mensa Isiaca, or Bembine table, 
and the hieroglyphics engraved upon it— compared 
with thofe in Salfette and Elephanta. 
j After taking an extenfive furvey of the ^owth, 
progrefs, and extindion, of the ‘Mithratic devotion, 
the author proceeds to examine the moral and philo- . 
fophical doftrines ' taught by the Brahmans in their 
cavern receffes — which immediately leads to the 
fourth feftion on the phyfical and lymbolical worfhip 

of 
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of India, ^nd introduces the parallel of the Indian and 
Greek theology. — The Metempfyehofis the molt' 
diftinguilhed of thofe doftrines — • falfcly aferibed to 
Pythagoras — originated in India, and firft promulged 
in the Geeta of Vyasa, the Plato, of India, many 
centuries before the birth of Pythagoras — extrafts 
from the Geeta in proof of that affertion — various 
pafliigcs in the Sacontala and the Heetopades, 
ftrongly corroborative of it, exhibited in order. • 
The doftrine of the Metempfyehofis, or the notion of 
tins life being a probationary ftate, produdtive in 
India of the moft excruciating and horrible penances,, 
in order by thofe penances to obtain moksh, or fu- 
preme happinefs — A defeription of a Yogee, in thC; 
aft of penance, from die Sacontala — The fupreme 
happinefs of Brahme a .ftate of divine ablbrption..— 

■ The doftrine of degenerate fpirits migrating through, 
various BooBUNS, or Ipheres, and through, animal 
bodies, to be traced to Ibme corrupted tradition of 
die fallen angels — The Eleusinian mysteries, of 
Greece, as deferibed by Jamblicus and Proclus,. and 
detailed by Warburton in the Divine Legation,- com- 
pared with the myfterious rites praftifed in. the .caverns, 
of India — The genuine theology - of India purer, in- 
its principles than any other profelfed in. the world, 
except the Cliriftian — r juftly ftated to be lb by Mr.^ 
Haftings, in his elegant letter to Mr. Nathaniel 
Smith, prefixed 'to the Geeta — Some moft fublime 
palfages produced in proo^ from that Epilbde and 
from a tranfiation of .the Bhagavat, by Sir William 
Jones r — Certain palfages. in Scripture furprifingly 

confonant 
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confonaht'to thefe cxtrafts-^ Whether this might be 
derived from any poflible connexion with the He- 
brews ? — The fa6b itfelfj of any. general intercourfe 
between the two nations, denied — and the alTertions 
of Poftellus, Dr. Hyde, and others, deriving Brahma 
from Abraham, confuted — Hamilton’s account of 
a. Jew colony at Cranganore, on the coaft of Malabar, 
detailed and conlidered — poffibly the remains of the' 
ten tribes — The Vedas, however, written at a 
period far more ancient than that dilperfion, and 
confequendy the primitive uncorrupted religion of 
Brahma could only be derived to them from Noah, 
the Menu of the Sanfcreet theologians, or etfe from 
his more immediate defcendants of the righteous line, 
of Shem, who firft fettled in India. 

The author returns to the parallel of the myste- 
ries of India ' and Greece. — However’ pure the 
primeval theology of India, like all the fyftems of 
religion praftifed in every nation of ..the ancient 
world, it. gradually declined in its purity, .through, 
the venality, fervility, or ambition, of fucceffivc. 
priefts — Its progrefs in degeneracy traced from the 
age of Vyasa to the prefcnt day — The firft caufc 
of that .degeneracy .ftated' to be . the fymbolizing of ' 
the ATTRIBUTES of the Deity — in the , veneration 
paid to. brave and pious Rajahs deceafed, elpedally 
to .thofc in whom the great Indian deity Veefhnu be- 
came incarnate — exemplified in the. three Ramas — 
But, as the amiable attributes of God .wer6 perfoni- 
fied and venerated by theTndians, fo was that timid 
race induced, by terror, to deify ,the evil daemons,. 

and 
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and their borrihk attribities — The' walls of Ele-' 
PHANTA and Salsette crowded with images al- 
lufive to the majcflic attributes of God and the mag- 
nified virtues of men — The whole train of lalfc 
deities likewife introduced into the Grecian myfleries 
— The caverns of Elephanta and Salfctte formed 
with dark ailes and winding paflages, exactly refem- 
bling thofe in the temple of Ceres at Eleufis — The 
Phallus of Bacchus and the Lingam of Ma- 
HADEO principal . objedts in the myftic fliews-— The 
enormities confequent of the former grols fyftem of 
worfliip in Greece and Rome, and of the latter in 
India, depicted — The former from Herodotus and 
Eivyj the latter from Renaudot and Tavernier — ^ 
The proftitutions at the temple of the Dea Syria - in 
honour of Mylitta, fimilar to thofe of- the women 
OF THE IDOL in the pagodas of India — -particular ac-^ 
courjt of the education and accomplifhments of die 
latter • — The furrounding horrors that enveloped the 
ASPIRANT, and the final raptures that attended ini- 
tiation, deferibed from Apuleius, Dion Chry- 
foftome, and Plato — Some curious particulars, re- 
lated by Meursius, in regard to the numerous ab- 
lutions in' the Grecian myfteries, compared with 
thofe recounted in the Ayeen Akbery, as neceffary 
to be undergone by the ;Brahme charee, or Brah- 
min of the firft degree — Mr. Bryant’s, afiertion,. 
that the rites' of Isis and Osiris were originally infti- 
tuted in memory of the deluge, confidered and cor- 
roborated, by the fimilar rites of the Brahmins — 
The Author pledges himfolf'to provre, that jhere are 

Sanlcrcct 
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Sanfcrcetf records of a gener al deluge iirHindoHaft. 
— The account of the Grecian mysteries concluded, 
with an enumeration of other parallel circumftanccs 
that took place in the celebration of thofe in India. 

. . This chapter concluties with an extenfive inquiry 
into that, dilputed topic, who were the fabricatprs of 
the caverns of Salsette and Elephanta ?, — Whethet 
the Egyptians ? — The fubterraneous grottoes and 
caverns of the Thebais, with their fculptures, de- 
feribed from Pococke, Greaves, Norden, and Sa- 
yary —"Whether the iEthiopians ? — An account frorr 
Ludolphus of the ^Ethiopian rock-temples, and thcii 
fculptures — A curious paffige apparently corrobora- 
tive of die latter hypothefis from the ARcHiEOLOOiji 
—Another remarkable pafiage adduced from Ezekielj 
in proof that, images relcmbling thofe in the India.i. 
ca.verns, decked with fimUar ornaments, and pain»:ed 
.with vermilion, , were in the moft ancient periods 
adored in Ch ald.<ea — the whole, confequently,/ relics 
of the ancient prevailing Sabian superstitj.on, oi 

WORSHIP OF THE HOST OF HEAVEN, and lubricated 

by the ancient Cuthites. / 

The author, m the third volume, eme/rgjing from 
the gloom of subterraneous pagodas, i ntroduces his 
readers into the Iplendid temples thM ado/n die fur- 
face of Hindqftan — their height, extent, .and the 
magnitude of the ftones with which, tb.ey are built; 
ftupendous — inftanced in the. magnificent portico ol 
.Chillambrum, and the crrcunifercnce of the walls 
of Seringham. ——‘The mo’li ancient pagodiis erefted 
in the form of pyramids,' /with only one door — and 

illuminated 
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illuminated by lamps kept conftantly -burning*— pro- 
perly compared by Mandelslo to caves. — The 
more modern pagodas erefted in a better ftyle of ar- 
chite6hire, and richly decorated within with gildings, 
carved work, and painting— witliout, entirely covered 
with fculptured animals. — The five moft venerated 
pagodas of India, viz. that of Jaggernaut — that 
of Benares — that of Mattra — that of Tripettv 
— and thatofSERiNGHAM, — fuccefllvely and minutely 
deferibed from Tavernier and odiers. — An affedting 
ftory relative to the firft defilement of Seringham by 
European armies. — The amazing revenues which 
thefe and other, pagodas anciently enjoyed — 40,000 
fouls fupported by the revenues of Seringham alone, 
<— A more accurate furvey of their internal fculptures, 
and a defeription of the monftrous idols adored in 
them. — Egypt and India feem to have alTerabled 
in thefe pagodas the animals deemed more peculiarly 
lacred in each country — as, for inftance, die Mem- 
phian BULL — the RAM, facred to Jupiter — ahd 
the goat, to Pan — are leen blended with the ape 
of Rama — the rhinoceros — and the elephant. 
An extenfive difquifition is now entered into on 
that dilputed point, whether India or Egypt were the 
elder empirej and which nation firft imparted its rites 
of fuperftition to the other? — The opinion of Kir- 
cher, relative to the fettling in India of the Egyptian 
priefts, driven from their country by the ravages of 
Cambyses, 'firft confidered,— The opinion of K.ffiMP- 
FER, in regard to the great Indian faint Buddha 
Sakia, (in other words, the god Boodh) — the 
Vol. IL G opinion 
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.opinion of both thofe antiquarians highly probable, and 
.apparently fupported by that of Sir W. Jones, given 
in the Afiatic Refearches, on the fubjeft of Boodh?— 

a 

and on the great refemblance lublifting both in the 
name and die worlhip of the Egyptian Isis and Osiris 
and the Indian Eswara and Isa. — The refult of Sir 
William’s inquiry concerning a colony of priefts fup- 
pofed to have fettled at Tirnoot, in North Bahar 
— ^on the whole, favourable to liich a fuppolition.— 
Mr. Chambers’s account of the ruins of Mavalipuram 
— i-of the SoMMONACODOM, or ftone-deity of the 
Si amese — ;and of the liiperffition of.BoooH. — Addi- 
tional evidence of an early and familiar intercourfc fub- 
fifting between the Egyptians and Indians ad- 
duced.— The ftrudlure of their temples fimilar in 
point of mafly folidity, magnitude, and extent. — A 
curlbry companion of a few of the principal ftrudhires 
of each (Country, preparatory to a more extenfive pa^ 
rallel. — Some ftriking circumftances of national -re- 
fcmblance enumerated j as, firft, in their mutual vene- 
ration of the facred lotos. — A defcription of that 
flower from Herodotus, and a late traveller, M. Sa- 
vary. • — Secondly, in their early cultivation of the 
SUGAR-CANE. —Thirdly,' in -their ancient, and once 
univerfal, diet, having cohlifted of - vegetables. — 
Fourthly,' in their mutual poflcffing a sacred sacer- . 
poTAL language. Called in- India the Devinagari, 
Fifthly, in the divilion^of the people into tribes, 
or casts, -i- Sixthly, in the numerous ablutions 
praftiled by both people. — And, finally, in their uni- 
yerfal reverence of the cow and' the serpent.— 
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The temples of Egypt, and their fymbolical decora- 
tions, largely defcribed from the moft authentic and 
recent travellers. 

The Author, in the fourth and fifth volumes, in- 
veftigates the more pure and sublime Theology of 
India, defcended traditionally down to them from the 
venerable patriarchs, of which the following are the 
principal outlines A revelation was vouchfafcd 
by his Creator to man, in a ftate of innocence in Pa- 
radife, concerning his nature, his will, and of the mode 
by which he would be worfliipped. — The Deity not a 
folitary, occult, and inacceflible, being, but perpetually 
prefent ■vwtii his creatures, and in all his works. — The 
ancient doftrine of divine emanations adduced in 
proof of this afieiiion— rthat doflrine, the probable 
fource of all idolatry, fince it was God himfelf that 
was frft adored in the Sun, tlie Fire, and other. ele- 
ments — remains of this purer primitive theology re- 
markably apparent amidfi: a thoufand fuperftitions in 
India.— General divifion of the Hindoos into four 
grand tribes,, or cafts-r-the tribe of Brahma — the 
tribe of Kehtree — the tribe of Bice— the tribe of 
Sooder — die pure doftrines of Vyafa contained in 
die Vedas.— r The Brahmins alone permitted to read 
the Vedas — thofc Vedas explained to have been ori- 
ginally only three, and denominated the Reig Veda— 
die Yajush Veda— and the Saman Yeda.— All’three 
comprized, under die name Rigyajuhsama — and 
die fourth, or Atharva Veda, proved from internal 
evidence to be far more modern,— The Englifti, more 
thaij any ofoer European nations, have contributed to 

C 2 remove 
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remove the veil that anciently obfeured the genuine 
religion of Brahma, inculcated in the Vedas, di'e 
Geeta, and other Sanfereet theological treadfes;*— 
An attempt of the Emperor Akber to penetrate that 
veil.-!— The affeding ftory of Feizi, and his Brahmin 
preceptor. An account of the Sanfereet language, ex- 
trafted from Sir William Jones and Mr. Halhed. — » 
The Author next enters upon the difeuflion of the 
Ta'Gan Triads of Deity, and parricularly of the 
charafter and fun£tions of Brahma, Veeshnu, and 
Seeva, the grand Indian triad, of whom an accurate 
engraving forms the frondfpiece of thefe volumes. — - 
Any compaiifbn of the Indian and Chrifdan Triijity 
^ inlult to the latter^ from the immenfe di^jarity of 
the- relpeftiye chara6l:ers.?-^An extenfive lurvey is 
now taken of the do6trine of the Chris-tian Tri- 
nity.— -That doftrinc delivered down from the an- 
dent Patriarchs, and diffuled over the Halt, during 
the migration and dilperfion of their Hebrew pofte- 
rity ~demonftrated to be plainly revealed in the Old 
Teftameht, and to have been believed and taught by 
the Jewish Rabbi, long previous to the birth -of 
Plato and the coming of Christ. The true ori- 
gm of that rancour and contempt with which the 
Jews are inflamed againft the Messiah unfolded.-— 
Some objediions, urged by fceptical opponent againft 
the Trinity, anfwefed. — The Jews pay left de- 
ference to the written than to the oral law, which 
they aflert to have been delivered to Mofcs on Sinai, 
—An hiftorical account of the celebrated code of 
Jewifli tradirions collefled by Rabbi Judah, the 

HOLY, 
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tislVi aiid ballfcd the MiSNA.*-iOf the tWo I'aL* 
MUDS of Jerusalem and^BABYLON-^and of the two 
Targums of Onkelos and JoKATHAS.*i^The for- 
iner Targum the moll concife and pure pamphrafc 
i-- tlie latter more diffufe, and fuppofed to have been 
interpolated.— progreflive view takeft of the paf- 
fages in Scripture, eftablifliing fome a plurality, 
and others lb exprels upon die personal agengV 
and divine attributes of the Mimra, or Logos, 
and the Ruach HAKKODESHi or Holy Spirit, as 
plainly to evince a Trinity of divine hypostases 
fublifting in the Godheadi — The precedmg quota- 
tions illuftrated, in regard to the Old Teftameht,’ by 
a variety of extrafts frdm the Targums, and corro- 
borated, in regard to the New, by an exhibidon of 
limilar fentiments and paflages in the writings of 
pHiLO-JuDiEus, Josephus, and others, The lym- 
bols of the Jews illuftrative of this doftrine confidered^ 
but particularly the Cherubim ~ with an engraving 
of the Cherubim. — The lentiments of the ancient 
Rabbies exhibited. -5- The manner in which the High**- 
Prieft gave his folemn benediflion to the people de-» 
fcribed, and the form in which he dilpofed his fingers 
reprefented by an engravingj copied from Athanafius 
Kircher.-=— -The mode in which they defignated the 
incommunicable name of Jehovah, viz. by three 
Jods and a circle, emblematical of a Trinity in 
Unity — that fymbol exliibited. — *• In the ancient myf- 
tical charafter fuppofed, like the Devin agari cha- 
rafter of India, to have been revealed by angels, the 
JoD, die firft initial letter of that name, accompanied 

C 3 with 
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with a TRIANGLE — veiy I'cmarkable, becaufe, ac- 
cording to Kirchc'r, the Egyptian lymbdl of dis 
Deity, or nuj^en triplex, was a triangle. — The 
three perfons in the divine essence compared, hy 
diofe Rabbies, to the three coDateral branches of the 
-Hebrew letter Schin.— That letter therefore conlpi- 
cuoufly engraved on the ancient Phylactery, which 
the Jews,- according to the divine command, wore on 
the head.— Engravings, dilplaying thefe various lym- 
bols, in the courie of the inquiry, prefented to the 
reader. — An account of the.femous book of Zohar, 
and of the Sephir Jetzirah, or book of Abraham. 
—A review of the Pagan Trinities.— The Ora- 
cles of Zoroaster confidered— contain internal evi- 
dence that ihey are not wholly furious — that affer- 
tion proved. in a fliort comparilbn of the theoredc 
fyftem of theology laid down in thole oracles, and the 
pradHcal worihip of the Chaldaeans, Perfians, and In- 
dians. — The THREE principles mentioned in the 
Zoroaflrian or Chaldric Oracles, the moll early cor- 
ruption of the doflrine of the Hebrew Trinity. — The 
Perfian Triad of Deity, Oromasdes, Mithras, Ari- 
MANiusj or, rather, the three-fold power of the God 
Mithra, thence called Triplasios, to be referred to 
the fame origin.-- The remrins of this dodhine re- 
markably apparent in India, not only in the triad 
.Brahma, Veeshnu, and Seeva, but in various lym- 
bolic charadlers of that myftic Triad recapitulated and 
exhibited. — An account of a medal found in Siberia, 
on wHch is engraved the figure of the Triune God, 
accompanied with a defcription in Tangutian charac- 
. ' ’ ters. 
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tcrs, explained by Colonel Grant, and with an engra- 
ving of it from Parfons’s Remains of Japhct.--^The 
Peruvians deferibed by Acofta as worfliipping an idol 
denominated Tanga-Tanga, which they aflert to 
mean One in Three and Three in One.~A fliorn 
inquiry entered into, by what channel a dodlrinc, fo 
improbable to liavc been the fabrication of mere hu- 
man reafon, as that of a Trinity in Unity, could be 
propagated among a nation fo remote from the He- 
brews as the Peruvians. — The great three-headed 
IDOL of Japan deferibed from’ Kempfer — an engra- 
ving of tliat idol from the fame author. — The Trinity 
of Egypt confidcrcd — reprefented by a globe, a 
WING, and a serpent. — Its meaning invefligated, 
and an engraving of it exhibited which was copied 
From the front of the ruins of Luxor, by Mr. Norden, 
in liis Antiquities of Egypt. — An account of the 
Trinity of divine perfons, in thtf Hymns attributed 
to Orpheus. — The dodtrincs relative to a Trinity 
taught by Pythagorasj Parmenides, and Plato. 
-—A conclufivc retrofpeft on the fubjefV, and a gene- 
ral recapitulation of the principal arguments adduced 
in proof of the original pofition, that this doftrinc 
v)ns originally revealed from heaven to the ancellors 
of the liuman race, known to tlie Hebrew patriarchs, 
and propagated, by tiicmfclvcs and dieir pofterity, 
during their various migrations and diljierfions 
throughout the world.— A fummary account of the 
opinions at prefent entertained by the Jews, relative to 
the expefted advent of the Messiah.— Calculations 
formerly made concerning that event from die courfc 
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of tHe ftars. ~ Thofe calculatiolis now forbidden by 
a moft tremendous imprecation, in the Gem-ara, that 
the bowels of the fealculator may burft.afunder.’-— • The 
execration, how evaded by ABAREANELi the great 
commentator on the )?entateuch. — His own extrava- 
gant aflertions, with rclpe£i: to' the cohftellatiohs, and 
his particular computation of die times of the Meffiah 
proved to be falfe,-by the event.— The mOnftrous 
conceptions of the modern Jews, relative to the, great 
feaft at which the fecond Mefliah, after the overthrow 
of the enemies of the Jews, is to entertain- the whole 
.allembled race of Judah, from Abraham' downwards, 
in 'the renovated city of Jerufalem, (according to' the 
Rabbles cited by Bafnage,) widi the flefli of the' female 
Leviathan, faked by God, from the:, beginning of 
time, and preferved as an exquilite relifh • for that 
banq^uet of his SonI — They are alfo to be regaled 
■with the' feihaie Behemoth,, which eats the grafs of 
loob mduritairis in one day, according to f*lalm 1. lo. 
and with the flefh of the ftupendous bird Ziz, or 
rBARiucHNE, whofe extended wings obfciired the fon. 

'VVihe made of the grap'es of paradifc, and treafured 
in' the vault of Adam, aho referred for that feaft. — 
The audior apologizes, and gives liis reafons for men- 
tioning thefe rabbinied vagaries, .viz. to Ihew.thdr 
perverfion of Scripture texts, and their lenlual and 
carnal notion's of what is purely fpirituali ' among which 
may be numbered, that moft baleful fprihg of all their 
calamities, the perfuafion that -the Messiah is yet- 

TO COME, A MIGHTY TEMPORAL PRINCE. 

I 
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I'lic Auclior now returns' to the inveftigation of 
the points remaining to be confidcred in the theolo- 
gy of the Braltmins — According to Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, the ancient Brachmans acknowledged all their 
civil and ccclcfiaftical inflitutions to be derived from 
Dionysius — An inquiry commenced concerning the 
tnic Indian Bacchus — The Indians, in dicir re- 
lations to the Greeks, to flatter their conquerors, art- 
fully applied the adventures of their great Hero and 
God Rama to the Grecian Dionyfius — The true 
Dionyfius of anriquiiy aflerted to be no other than 
Noah — and, probably, die firfl: perfon who led a 
colony to India from Armenia, after the flood, was an 
immediate defeendant of. die more virtuous line of 
that patriarch, who cftabliflied the original, mild, 
and patriarchal, form of government which originally 
prevailed in India, and of which many traces to 
this day remain — The early and acknowledged ma- 
turity of the fcienccs in India, and odier perplexing 
phrenomena relative to diat country, attempted to be 
accounted for, by fuppofing, with Mr. Bryant, that 
colony to have migrated, not from Shinaar, but 
from Ararat, previous to the creftion of Babel 
and the' confufion of tongues — The Cuthites 
ejefted by the vengeance of God from Shinaar, 
and, defeated by the confederated fovereigns of 
the line of Shem, invade India in various direc- 
dons— ^frorn the North by the pafs of Hurdwar — 
and from the regions on the weflern fl'ontiers, called 
from them Indo-Scythia *— The former eftablilhed 
themfelves on the Ganges, and formed that vaft 

Eaftern 
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Ealtern empire fo celebrated in Sanfereet- hiftorlesj 
of which ''the city- of Owd'h was the capital,, arid 
the Hindoo god and prophet Rama, the fon of 
.CusHj the firft potent fovereign — ^ the latter founded 
the equally renowned ernpire of the Weft, and, 
poffibly, the capital of that empire ivas either 
Hastinafoor, or Brahminabad The author 
affigns his reafons for adopting this hypothefis, 
which are founded on the martial and enterprizing 
charafter of the sons of Ham — tlieir attachment 
to the facred gloom of caverns — ' and the acknow- 
ledged (kill in architedure of that race, who eredecl 
the ftupendous pyramids-of Egypt ■— He urges that 
this hypothefis accounts for the origin of the two 
great sects of India, and their varying theology 

--for the veneration which the Indians entertain 

« 

for cows and serpents, the predominant fuper- 
ftition of Egypt — their adoration of the solar orb 
— their worfhip of the phallus — and their fangui- 
nary: faciifices of men and beasts. — The Diflerta- 
tions of Sir William Jones, and others, on the In- 
dians, very decifively point towards fome fuch hy- 
pothefis as this -=-• fince they evince, that, at fome 
remote period, there has been a general convulfion 
•in the civil and religious conftitution of India — ‘ that 
a'great and remarkable change has taken place in the 
manners and opinions of the Hindoos — ^ and fince the 
myftery of the great baede of the Mahabbarat, in 
which fons ,and brothers fell in a general and,pro- 
mifeuous carnage, can only be refolved by liich a 
luppofition — The true charader of the venerable 

Brachmans 
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Bnichmans of antiquity is finally delineated, and the 
fcvcrc tortures arc alfo enumerated, which they 
undenvent in their progrefs tlirougli the Char 
Asherum, or FOUR DEGREES of probation j tortures 
^vhich tlicy bore with a conftahey and with a for- 
titude worthy of a more enlightened religion and 
more animaring rewards. 


END OF THE INTRODUCTORY PROSPECTUS OF TUB 
PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS DISCUSSED IN THE DISSER- 
TATION ON THE THEOLOGY OF HINDOSTAN. 




CHAP. 1. 


Concerning the physical and symboli- 
cal Theology of the ancient Indians j 
IN WHAT Points it resembled that of 
the Scythians — that of the ancient 
Persians — that, of the ancient Egyp- 
tians — AND that of the EARLY 
Qreei^s, 


SECl’ION L 

pointing out the Analogy exifting between the 
ancient J'heohgy of India and Scythia 5 par^ 
iicularJy in rejpedi to the fuperftitious Rites 
praSiifed by both Nations in confecfated Groves 
and Caverns, and their fanguinary Sacrifices 
of Men and Beafis* 

1 AM now about to enter upon a fubje(3:, 
of which the magnitude and intri- 
cacy fill me with awe and apprehenfion. 
In the comprqhenfive view which it is my 

intention 
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intention to take of this important and dif- 
puted topic, the Indian Theology, fo many 
various and complicated circumftances prefs 
for confideration, that I am almoft at a lofs 
from what point to commence the wide 
furyey. If a lefs degree of order and con,, 
'neflion than.T could wifh Ihiould appear in 
my reflexions on this head of the religious 
PRINCIPLES, maintained from age to age 
by the Hindoos, the readp will, I hope, can- 
didly impute the defeX to the obfcure, the 
extenfive, and complex, nature of the fub- 
jeX under examination, 

■During the intercourfe which the ancients 
'maintained with India, by means of - the con- 
quefls of Alexander, and the commerce af- 
terwards carried gm with the nations inhabit- 
ing the peninfula, they were able to obtain 
a partial infight into their theological infti- 
.tutions, which, as far as known to them, 
have been faithfully tranfmitted to pofterity, 
in the writings of Herodotus, Diodorus Sicu- 
' lus, Strabo, and Pliny. Some of the outlines 
which they have drawn are indeed juft and 
ftriking; but the impenetrable veil, which 
the craft of the Indian as well as of the 
Egyptian priefthood had thrown over the 
nipre.Iqlemn i^fteries of the religion they 

profelTed, 
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profeffcd, precluded any very' intimate ac- 
‘qualntance with its principles. Of the ge- 
nuine precepts and the more fublime dodlrines 
of Brahma, whether confidered as a theolo- 
gift or as a legiflator, as they ate now 
known to us through the Geeta and the 
Gentoo Code, the ancients were as entirely 
ignorant as even the European conquerors of 
India themfelves, to their difgrace, continued 
till the middle of the prefen t century 5 when 
Mr. Hoi well, Mr. Dow, and, in ftill more 
recent periods, Sir William Jones, Mr. Hal- 
hed, and Mr. Wilkins, made the moft inde- 
fatigable and fuccefsfui efforts to inveftigate 
them. To the laborious refearches of thefe 
gentlemen is the public indebted for all the 
original knowledge of which they are now in 
pofTefiion, both in regard to the true princi- 
ples of the theology of the Hindoos contained 
in the Vedas,* and the profound wildom 
and equity difplayed in the code of their laws. 
The lateft information, however, and that on 
which I fhall principally depend, is by far 
the moft authentic; for, to the allegorical 
lyftem which Mr. Holwell has laboured to 
eftablifh, there are. material objedlions 5 and 

no 

*-The foor iacred volumes of India, fo denominated from 
Veda, a S.a»screet root, fignifying, to know. 
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no, very great ftrefs can be laid on any in-, 
formation, relative to that religion, given in 
the prefatory diflertation of Mr. Dow, be- 
caufe a very able fcholar in Sanfcreet literature 
has proved the ingenious writer’s palpable 
deficiency in the knowledge of thofe facred 
writings, from his having prefen ted to the 
public, as an authentic fpecimen of the feveral 
Vedas, four aftilogues, or flanzas, which he 
afiirms have not the leaft affinity or fimilitude 
whatfoever to thofe books. The truth of 
this aflertion, Mr, Halhed * has placed be- 
yond the poffibilit3rof doubt, by a particular 
quotation of the firfl of thofe afhlogues, with 
the ft^zas immediately preceding the fubfe- 
quent,, as they ftand in a collection of San- 
fcreet poems, of very ancient date indeed, but 
totally unconnected with the fubjeCt of reli- 
gion. While, however, I am compelled thus 
early to point out the defers of this writer, 
it is but juftice to add, that' even Mr. Halhed 
himfelf has acknowledged, that, in other 
relpeCts, he is “ an author of confiderable 
merit i” and calls his tranflation of Feriffita 
an elegant . tranflation.” . What is molt 

worthy • 

‘ 'j 

* See Mr-',Dow’s prefatory Differtation''to his tranflation of 
Feriftita, vol. i. p. 30, and Mr. Halhed’s Preface to the Code of 
GeptooLaws, p.32, 4to edition. 
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worthy of our attention, in thd tvvo former 
of thofe writers, fhall be firfl: noticed j new 
rays of light from the pages of the la^tter will, 
as we advance, illuminate the fubjedt. I 
think it neceflary, however, to begin my in- 
quiries at a . period far. remote from .that of. 
their immediate inveftigation. . 

The gloomy cavern and the confecrated 
GROVE bore witnefs to the earlieft devotions 
of mankind. The deep fliade, the folemn 
hlence, the profound folitude, of fuch places,’ 
infpired the contemplative foul with a kind of 
holy horror, and cheriflied in it, the feeds of 
virtue and religion^ The fame circumfirances 
were found equally favourable to the pro- 
pagation of fcience, and tended to imprefs 
upon the minds of the hearers the awful 
dictates of truth and wifdom. The Brah- 
mins’ of Alia and the Druids of Europe 
were therefore conftantly to be found in the 
recefles of tlie facred grotto and in the . 
bofom of the embowering foreft. Here, un- 
difturbed,. they chanted forth their devout 
orifons to their Creator j here' they pra6tifed 
the feverities of bodily mortification j here: 
they taught mankind the vanity of wealth, 
the folly of power, and the madnefs of 
ambition. All Afia befide cannot boaft fuch 

VoL.II, D auguli 
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auguft and admirable monuments of anticjuity 
as the caverns of Salsette and Elephanta, 
and the fciilptures that adorn them. I coii- 
lider themi ' not only as fiupendous fubterra- 
"neous temples of the Deity, but as occafionally 
ufed by the Brahmins for inculcating the 
profoundeft arcana of thdfe fciences, for which 
•they were fo widely celebrated throughout the 
Eaft. . What were the religious rites praftifed 
dnd 'what the fciences taught in thofe caverns, 
I fhall referve for ample inveftigation under 
the fecond general head. In the mean time 
• it may be obferyed, that^ from the deep obfcu- 
rity of caverns and forefts, have, in every 
age, iffiied the light , of philofbphy and the 
beams of religion. Zoroaster, or Zer- 
riusHT, the great reformer of the feet of 
. the Perlian Magi, between whofe doftrines 
and thofe of Brahma I fliall hereafter, in 
many points, trace a ffriking refemblance, 
amidft the gloom of a cavern, compofed his 
celebrated lyftem of theological inftitutions, 
"Which filled tv/elve volumes, each confifting 
of a hundred fkins of vellum, and \yas called 
-the Zend-avesta.® The renowned philofo- 

phers, 

* Dr. Prideaux, who, next to the learned Hyde, has given the 
■ aoft ample account of Zoroaftsr and his tenets, informs us, 

that 
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pliers, Epidetus, and PythagoraSi . Who . wa 
himfelf the fcholar of Zoroafter,^** fough 
wifdom in the folitaVy cell. Even the vehe 
fable prophets of the true religion took uj 
their abode in the folitudcs of the defert 
and the herald of the Messiah, whofe mea 
was the locufts and the wild honey whici 
thofe folitudes produced, declares himfelf t< 
be ‘'the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
nefs.” In later ages, the crafty impofto] 
Mohammed, in order more effe61:ually tc 
eftablifh the pretended fanftity of his cha- 
ra6ier, thought it.neceflary to fliun the focietj 
of men, and retired to fabricate his daring 
impofitioiis in “a lonely cave, amidftv the 
recefles of Mount Hara.” 

Groves, facfed to religion and fcience, were 
famous over all the Eaft. Abraham is faid to 
have " planted a grove in Beerfliebah, and to 
have called there upon the name of the 
Lord.’''|- But his degenerate pofterity after- 
wards pfoftituted the hallowed grove to pur- 
pofes of the bafeft devotion. They were up- 

D 2 braided, 

that the W’ordi 'Za:d-a’vcjia fignifies See Prideaux’s 

Connexions, vol.i. p.317, oX. edit. 1724. See alfo Dr. Hyde> 
Hift. Vet. Relig. Perf. cap. xx^'i. p.330. Edit. Oxon. 1760. 

■ * Prideaux’s Connexions, vol.i. p. 234, 

f Geh.xxi. verre23. 
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braided, by the prophets, ' with burning in- 
cenfe and offering oblations,, under every 
oak and green, tree, to the gods of the 
. Phcenicians and the neighbouring nations. 
It, was againff the groves, polluted by fuch 
idolatrous facrifices, that the moft awful ana- 

' I 

themas of offended heaven were, in holy 
writ, perpetually denounced. Amidft the ar- 
dours of a torrid clime, thofe fylvan folitudes 
could not fail to afford the moft grateful 
retreat ; but, according to the united attefta- 
tions of the ancients, their inmoft receffes 
were often polluted by the moft dreadful rites. 
The Scythians, alfo, who never ere6led 
temples to. the Deity, in their colder regions, 
celebrated the myfteries of their fanguinary 
fuperftition under groves of oak of aftonifh- 
ing extent and of the profoundeft gloom. 
Some of thofe oaks, according to Keyder,^ 
who has diligently inveftigated the antiquities 
of that northern race, and traced them among 
their defcendants in Europe, were of a pro- 
digious magnitude, and were .always plenti- 
fully fprinkled with the blood of the ex- 
piring vidtims'. However vaft the dimenfions 
of thofe oaks might have been, it is hardly 
poffible they could have exceeded in lize that 
, wonderful 

* See Keyfler’s Antiquitates Septentxionales, DUistt. 3. 
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wonderful Indian tree under which we are 
told, by the ancients,^ that four hundred 
horfemen might take flielter at once. This 
was doubtlefs the facred batta, or banian- 
tree of the moderns, under the ample fliade 
of whofe radicating branches, Tavernier in- 
forms us, that the Hindoos of modern times 
delight to refide, to drefs their victuals and 
erefl their pagods. Of one of this Ipecies, 
growing near Surat, he has given an engra- 
ving, -f* with a number of Fakeers, the 
gymnofophifts of the ancients, in every 
dreadful pofture of penance and diftortion. 
The Druids of Gaul and of Mona, the im- 
mediate defcendants of the ancient Celto- 
ScYTHiANs, retained the fame veneration for 
groves of oak ; and, according to the Rornan 
liiftorians, in the e^rly periods of that empire^ 
pradtifed the fame tremendous fpecies of fu- 
perftition, devoting to. the gods, with many 
horrid cerenionies, the unhappy captives,f 

I> 3 taken 

* Confult- Strabo, lib.xv. p. 659, & Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. xii. 
c. iv. in regard to the immenfe bulk of the Indian trees, elpe- 
fiially of tlie Ficus Inoica. 

f See the engraving. Voyage de Tavernier, tom.iv. p. 118, 
«dit. a Rouen, 1713, and p. 166 of the London folio edit. 

t ViSima feems to be derived a •oiSlOt the perfon conquered in 
battle, and therefore doomed to faenhee. 
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taken in war. Lucan,f defcribing the Maili- 
lian grove of the former, enumerates circum- 
ftances which make us fhudder as we read — 

• - . • « .y - ■ . ’ ' . 

the gloomy, damp, impenetrable, grove, where 
no fylvan deity ever refided, no bird ever 
fang, no bearf ever flumbered, no gentle ze- 
phyr ever played, nor even the lightning 
could rend a paflage. It was a place of blood 
and horror, abounding with altars reeking 
with the gore of human viiStims, by which 
all the trunks of the lofty and eternal .©a^, 
which compofed it, .were dyed of a crimfon 
colour ; a black and turbid water rolled 
through it in many, a. wiriding Aream : . no 
foul ever entered the forlorn abode, except the 
prieft, who, at noon and at midnight, with 
palenefs on his brow and tremor in his Hep, 
went thither to celebrate the horrible ihyfte- 
ries. in honour of that terrific deityv whpfe 
alpedi: he dreaded more than death to behold. 

That 

Lucus erat, longo nunguam violatus ab xvo, 

Obfcurum dngens connexis aera ramis. — 

Hunc non raiicolas Panes, nemoruingue potentes 
Sylvani N^mpbEgue tenent, fed barbara rita • 

Sacra deum, flruds facris feralibus arse ; 

Omnis et humanis luftrata q-uoribus arbos. 

Illis et volucres metunnt inMere ranus, 

Et luftris recubare fers : nec ventus in ilJas 
Incubuit iilvas, excuiTague nubibus atris • 

Fiilgura 


LucanU Fbar/aha, lib, iii. p. 400 
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That a country, like India, whofe jungles, 
at this period of general cultivation, form in 
fome places an impervious barrier, and whofe 
fages have ever afFefted both the aufterity and 
feclufion of anchorites, ftiould once have 
abounded with the nobleft groves, calculated 
for every purpofe of fnperftition as well as in- 
ftrudlion, is a fuppofition neither irrational 
nor incredible. Indeed many very extenfive 
and beautiful groves * yet remain in Hin- 
doftan, though now applied to other pur- 
pofes. Whatever may have been urged in 
favour of the, high antiquity of Benares, as 
the original feat of Hindoo literature and 
the mod: favoured relidence of the Brahmins,' 
it feems to be a fa£l:, authenticated by the 
evidence of the Ayeen Akbery,'f' and corrobo- 
rated in fome degree by the Afiatic Re- 
fearchesjj that Tirhoot, a city fituated in 
the 'north of Bahar, poffeffes.a prior claim to 
that honour; for, it is faid, from old time, 
to have been the relidence of Hindoo learn- 
ing and thofe delightful groves of orange- 
trees mentioned before, which extended no' 

D 4 lefs 

^ In the Sacontala, ^ ancient Indian drama, the Brah- 
mins are reprefented as reiiding in the bofom of a deep foreft. 

, f Ayeen Akbeiy, vol.ii. p. 32. 

t Afiatic Refearches, vbl.i. p.163. 
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lefs than thirty cofe,' might well contribute to 
render it the Athens of Hindoftan. • It will 
be remembered, that Birmh-Gaya,’ a place of 
worfhip, fo called from being confecrated to 
' Brahma, is in that ' fubah, and that Mr. 
Chambers, quoting Ferifhta, fays, that the 
province of Bahar was thus denominated, 
.becaufe it was formerly fo full of Brahmins, 
as to be, as it were, one great feminary of 
learning f as the word imports. Naugracut, 
iituated on the range of mountains of the 
fame name, in the north of Lahore, is alfo 
mentioned, by ancient travellers, as having 
a celebrated college of Hindoo learning, 
groves of vaft extent, and a moft frequented 
and iplendid chapel of Hindoo devotion, the 
very floor of which, according to Mandelfloe,^* 
was covered with plates of gold. The rites, 
however, were fomewhat of a fapguinary 
kind j for, to gain the fmile of Matt a, - the 
monftrous idol adored there, the infatuated 
devotees cut out their tongues, which, ac- 
cording to- Abul Fazih-f miraculoufly grew 
again in the fpace of two or three days. 

It has, indeed, been aflerted, and the a A 
fertion is fupported by the evidence of tra-^ 

dition, 

* Mandellloe apud H^ris, vol.ii, p. 120. > 

Y Ayecn Akbery, vol.ii. p. 133. 
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dition, that the very early inhabitants of India 
were neither fo gentle in their manners nor fo 
guiltlefs in their oblations as are the modern, 
but that they delighted in the efFufion of fa- 
crificial blood as much as their progeny abhor 
and avoid it. It has been aflerted, that not 
only BESTIAL but even human facrifices were 
common among them, and that the veftiges of 
this fanguinary fuperftition are flill evident in 
frequent inftances of voluntary fuicide, and 
particularly in the inhuman pra6tice, fo com- 
mon throughout India, of women burning 
themfelves with* their deceafed hufbands j a 
prafl'ice, which is ftill encouraged by the 
Brahmins, and which all the authority of Mo- 
hammedan and European governors cannot 
efFe£lually check. The truth of this aflertion 
is, indeed, too well authenticated both by an- 
cient and modern writers; and, though Mr,. 
Holwell,* arguing from the general mildiiefs 
of the Hindoo charafler, and the benevolent 
principles of the Brahmin religion, ftrenuoully 
denies the exiftence of thofe bloody rites, yet, 
unaccountable as it may appear, the Vedas*}* 
themfelves enjoin the oblation, on fome occa- 
sions, of a .MAN, a BULL, and a horse, under 

the 

» Holwell, part ii. p, 84. 

•}• Afiat. Refearch, vol.i, p. 265.' 
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the names of NeraimedhAj. G6me;dha, and 
Aswamedha. • In the Ayeen Akbery,* it is' 
exprefsly faid, that, at a particular period, on 
account of the number of animals which were 

■ at that time facrificed in Juggen, (divine wpr»- 
ihip,) “the Almighty appeared upon earth 
under .a human form, to convince mankind of 
the wickednefs of that cuftom, . and that he 
lived. a hundred years/* ^ Strabo, -f- indeed, aiid 
Arrian, J unite in affirming, that facrifices, of- 
animals were anciently pradlifed in India, and 
i^ecify both the bull and the horfe, which 
were obliged, to be coalrblack, . as bein^ of a 
ihpre , rare and valuable kind* The former 
adds, that the throats of the yidlims were not 
cut, for fear of rendering the facrifice imper-r 
feS:, ,by fpilling the' blood of the animal, but 
that they were ftrangled. This mode of de- 

■ priving the animal pf life, if we, are at all tp 
credit the account, was more probably adopted 
to avoid the defilemerit of that blood, but I 
can by no means find this particular confirmed 
either in the Afiatic Refearehes, which exprefs- 
ly- fay?, thefe ceremonies were Jiained with blood, 
nor in that part of the Ayeen Akbery, which 

. records 

* Ayeen Akbery, yol.iii. p.24I. 

' •}- Strabo, lib.xv. p. 710. 
t Ariiari.in Indicis, 
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records the hiftbry of the facrificial rites of 

I ‘ * 

India. The latter book mentions, in oppofi-. 
tion to what Strabo aflerts concerning the 
coal-black fteed, that the Aswamedha Jug, 
or horfe-.(acrifice, -was only properly perform- 
ed when the animal was white, with a black 
right ear', which, however, being an objedt 
equally rare, will ferve to prove the validity of 
that -valuable author’s general information. 

However incredible to fome perfons may 
appear the aflertion of the mofl: fanguinary 
rites having been at one time generally prac- 
tifed in Hindoftan, the exifteince pf fuch rites 
is rendered exceedingly probable by the fol- 
lowng fliort chapter in the Ayeen Akbery, 
which Abul Fazil, who had the beft opportu- 
nities of inveftigating the faS:, would not 
have inferted unlefs founded in truth. It is 
entitled,^ Meritorious Kinds of Suicide. 
There 'are five in number, for the choke of 
the voluntary vi^im. " i. Starving. 2. Co- 
vering himfelf with cow-dung; fetting it on. 
fire, and confumiug himfelf therein. 3. Bury- 
ing himfelf with fnow. (This pradlice mufl: 
have been peculiar to the northern regions.) 
4. At the extremity of Bengal, where the 
Ganges difcharges itfelf into the fea through a 

thoufand 

Ayeen Akbsry, vol. iii. p. 274. 
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tlioufand channels, he goes into the water, 
. enumerates his fins, and prays till the alliga- 
tors come and devour him. < 5. Gutting his 
throat at Allahabad, at the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Jumna.” The legiflator, who 
could denominate thefe horrid afts of felf- 
imirder mentoriouSy could not be of a very 
mild or benevolent difpofition, but, on the 
contrary, muft have been a gloomy bigot or 
blood-thirfty tyrant. The facrifice which Ga- 
iANUs made of himfelf, on the funeral pile, 
before the whole affembled army of Alexander^ 
the fimilar devotion of himfelf to the flames, 
at Athens, of the venerable Brachman Zar- 
MANOCHAQAS, who attended the embafly ferit 
by^Porus to Auguftus; and whofe epitaph, 
di6tated by himfelf, exprefsly. aflerted, that he 
relinquifhed life in conformity to a ciiflom 
prevailing among his countrymen ; thatj men- 
tioned in a former chapter, of the unfdccefsful 
but warlike fovereign of Lahore- and the ail-' 
thenticated. narratives, in times comparatively 
modern, of the facrifice or inhumation,, togcr 
ther with the corpfe of the monarch, of the 
principal flaves and mofl: beloved women^ of 
- the 

* Mention is made in Harris’^ Voyages (vol.i. p. zSa) of the 
^eath of a lung at Tanjore, at whole funeral no -lefs than three 
hundred of his concubines at once leaped into the flames. Texeira, 

in 
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the fovereigns of the peninfula: -thefc collec- 
tive confiderations inconteftably prove how 
much accuftomed the Indians formerly were 
to the rites of human facrifices, and in how 
late periods they continued to praclife that 
enormity, either conftrained in regard to others, 
or voluntaiy in refpefl to themfelves. The 
dreadful rite, as a public national facrifice, 
ceafcd, we are told,*' when the ninth great 
incarnation of V eeshnu, in the form of the 
god Boon H, above-mentioned, took place, about 
looo years before Chrift, when that benign 
and compafllonate deity aboliflied the dilgrace- 
ful cuftom, and ordained, in its place, the more 
iimple and innocent oblation of fruits, flowers, 
and incenfe. 

I am inclined to believe, that both this 
pradlice and the barbarous cuftom, of devoting 
to death the afle6lionate wife on the funeral 
pile of her deceafcd hulband, (do£lrines fo 
oppofite to the general precepts of Brahma, 
which cheriflied in the bofom of his votaries 
the moft enlarged benevolence, and extended 
that benevolence even to brutes,) derived its 

origin, 

in page 9, of his Periian Hiftbry, declares, that, when he was in' 
India, “ four hundred women burned themfelves at the funeral of 
•the Naique of Madura.” 

* Afiat. Rcfearch, vol, i. p: 265. 
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5rigin, ill part, horn fonie ea'rlyvbut forgotten 
connexion with the neighbouring ferocious and 
wa:r-trained tribes of Scythia. 1 have ven- 
tured to differ from Major Renriel, in deriving 
the national appellation of Cath^i, which the 
Greeks, doubtlefs from foriie refembling found 
heard by them, gave to the mofl warlike peo- 
ple of northern India, from Kathay, or, if .writ- 
ten Cuthsei, from Scuthe, or Scythe 5 whereas 
that gentleman, finding the name written Ka- 
theri in iDiodbrus Siculus, with perhaps greater 
propriety, would underftand by them the 
Kattry, or Raja-pout tribe, and quotes a paf- 
fage from Thevenot in corroboration of the 
idea. However, his own conjecture, that the 
tribe of No murdy, inhabiting the banks of 
the Indii^ may probably be the defcendants 
of the ScVTHiAiii NomAdes, and a relation 
which I find in Abulgazt’s Hiftory^ of the 
Tartars, concerning a very ancient conquefl: of 
the northern regions of Hindoftan by Ogus 
Khan, one of their mofl early emperors, an 
account of which will be hereafter given in its 
proper place, induces me ftill, with every pro- 
per diffidence, to adhere to that opinion. But 
there anciently exifted a race of people, who 
bordered ftill nearer to the northern .frontiers 

of 

» See Abulgazi^s Hill, of the Tart. vohi. p. 17. 
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of India, aRd wliofe manners and habits, 
Herodotus* acquaint ns, greatly refembled 
thofe of the Scythians, I mean the AIassage- 
TjEj inhabiting, according to Sir W. Jones,*^ 
the territory by the moderns called Badaic- 
SHAN, from whofe primitive praflices, how- 
ever now altogether relinquiflied, the Indians 
miglit have borrowed their lefs humane prin- 
ciples and cufloms. I confider the Getes, 
upon whom Timur is faid to have made war, 
as the direct defeendants of this ancient tribe, 
and am induced to do fo by Sheriffedin’s de- 
feription of them, as a warlike race of moun- 
taineers.ij: Thefe Getes, Major Rennel,§ 
if I miflake not his meaning, fuppofes to be 
the fame people with the modern Jauts, who, 
at this day, make fo confpicuous a figure in 
Hindofian. It is not from attachment to 
fyftem, but from a wifli to vindicate the mild 
and benevolent progeny of Hindoftan from 
the inconfiflency of a condu6t fo entirely re- 
pugnant to their genius, and to the general 
fentiments and praflicc at this day prevailing 

throughout 

♦ Herodotus, lib. i. p. 59, edit. Stephani, 1592, wliich is the 
edition quoted throughout tliis work. 

•}■ Dclcription of Alia, p.21, prefixed to Nadir Shah. 

^ Life of Timur Bee, vol.ii. p.46. 

*1 

§ Major Rennel’s Mcinoir, p, 119, fecond edition. 
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throughout the country, except among tlid 
war-tribe only, that I have fo far preffed this 
argument, in the hope of inducing a perfua- 
lion that fo nefarious a pra6lice might pjjibly 
not have originated • among them, but was a 
dreadful exotic, imported during their connec- 
tion with their neighbours of the more bar- 
barous north,' The languinary ufage might 
have been univerfally adopted only in times 
prior to the inftitution of their firft great le- 
giflator, whofoever, in reality, that legiflator 
might have been. If, .however, we allow, 
what, after all, ,I fear muft be allowed, that it ‘ 
was . prefcribed by Menu himfelf5:to avoid 
abfurdity, we muft fappofe, that, to prevent 
too violent a fliock being given to religious, 
prejudices fo deeply rooted, or not venturing, 
to run the rilk of abolifliing. at once a 
Guftom. fo generally praftifed, he permitted it- 
only on fome particular emergencies 5 but, in 
general, and probably with a view to remove- 
for ever the baneful impreffion from their 
minds, throughout, his whole voluminous 
code,* inculcated the moft beneficent affedlion 
to their fellowrcreatures 5 and, to prevent the 

Cffufion 

* The four Vedas together cothphfe eleven folio Volumes, 
which are now in the poiTefTion pf Colonel Policr; who was for 
many years r^fident at the court of DeItHi. 
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efiufion of bcftial blood, which \vc know was 
fo prodigally Hied by the moft ancient nations, 
cftabliflicd the humane but fanciful, and fincc 
corrupted, doflrinc of the Mclempfyehofis. 

The ScyTHiAKS, however, were not their 
only neighbours who were, in a notorious de- 
gree, guilty of the enormity of human facri- 
ficcs. If Herodotus may be credited, (and, 
concerning thefe remote jjcriods of the world, 
even Herodotus, the mofl: rcfpcclahlc hifto- 
rian of antiquity, or rather the venerable fa- 
ther of all hiftory, may be fometimes fallible,) 
the ancient Persians^ facrificed human vic- 
tims} and, in particular, he informs us, that, 
in the expedition of Xerxes into Greece, 
arriving at a j)lacc in the country of the Edo- 
nians, called the Nine Ways, the Magi took 
nine of the fons and daugliters of the inhabi- 
tants, and buried them alrje\'\- for, he adds, 
to thefe rites of inhumation the Perfians are 
accuftomed. To corroborate the truth of a 
circumftancc, which he fufpccicd might not 
be credited by his readers, he, in the very next 
fentence, acquaints us, he had heard, that, 
when Ameftris, wife of Xerxes, had happily 
attained to mature age, with confirmed health, 
VoL. II. E flue 

HeroJoti, lib. vii. p. 477, edit. StepJi. 

■}• Zb'ttTort xurt-'fvfffftt- 
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ihe ordered fourteen children of the nohleft 
families of Perfia'to be buriid alive, iii grateful 
facrifice to the fubterraneous deity.* This 
pradice, however, was equally contrary to the 
precepts of Zoroafter as to the general tenor of 
the Ted AS. How (hall we account for its in- 
tfodudion into thofe nations, or indeed of fo, 
horrid a rite into any nation ? For, in fad, all 
the 'moft ancient nations of the earth praclifed 
it; the Phoenicians, the Chaldaeans, the Egyp- 
tians, arid, it is too probable,' the Jews them- 
felves, who were forbidden, by the mpft dread- 
ful penalties, to caufe their fons and their 
daughters, like the Chaldaeans, to pafs through 
the fire to Moloch, the Phoenician deity. , The 
abominatiori. defcended from Cain, the Jirjl 
"murderer, X.0 all his poflerity ; and we muft 
conlider the command of Jehovah-to Abraham, 
firft to facrifice his only fon, and then, by 
the voice of ah angel from heaven, ordering 
him to forbear and to facrifice a ■ ram in his 
place, as a ftrong decifive mark of his difappro- 
'batiori,^'and as an exprpfs prohibition of the 
continuance among men of fo nefarious and 
deteftable a pradice. ' ' . 

‘ ■ The 

* Plutarch confirms the fame faft j but, inllead of fourteen, lays 
Ameftris offered up the hallowed number of nine viitims to Pluto, 
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The ASWAMEDHA JUG, Of horfc-facrlficc, 
the Indian?, doubllcfs, derived from tlic Per- 
lians, among whom, according to the whole 
flream of clafiic aniicfuiiy, the borfe was in a 
peculiar manner facred to the fun. In their 
pomj)OUS facrifices to that deity, a radiant car, 
glittering with gold and diamonds, and drawn 
by •ii'bitc horfci^ in imitation of thofc aethcrial 
courfers, which they imagined rapidly convey- 
ed the orb of day in its progrefs through the 
expan fc of heaven, conftantly formed a part 
of the procedion. It was preceded by a train 
of led horfes, fumptuoufly arrayed, and of un- 
common beauty and magnitude, who were the 
defined viclims of that fplendid fupcrlfition. 
The Mafiagetae, too, that warlike race, who, 
according to Strabo,*' oppofed the arms of the 
great Cyrus, adored the sun, and facrificed 
liorfcs to that deity. Horfes, however, were 
not only facrificed to the fun in the ancient 
a:ras of the Perfian empire ; for, the Perfians 
(who, according to the more authentic repre- 
fentation of Dr. Hyde, venerated all the ele- 
ments of nature) paid likewife a religious ho- 
mage to water; and Herodotus, in the page 
cited before, fays, that, on the arrival of riie 

E 2 ' army 

’ Strabo, lib. xi. p*4S7, edit. Bafil. The edition referred to 
throughout. 
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army at the Stiymon, the Magi facrificed nine 
white borfes to that river, into which they threw 
them, with a quantity of rich aromatics. I may 
in this place remark, that, as there teems to be 
the moffc folid ground for fuppoling that the 
Indians owe to their early connexion with 
Perfia their profound reverence for fire, fo it is 
riot improbable that their veneration for great 
fivers, as, for inftance, the Ganges and the 
Kiilnah,^ whole ftreanis they account facred, 
may be derived from the fame fruitful fource. 
I was not able to oblige my readers with any 
very particular account of the Neramedha, of 
human facrifice, as anciently praSifed in In- 
dia j (though I fhall hereafter give an inftance 
of one from the HeetopAdes ;) but, on that 
k't prefent under confideration, fome rays of 
light have been throwm in a tranflation by Mr. 
Halhed from an old Perfian author, who pub- 
liflied in that language a Hindoo' commentary 
upon the Vedas, in which this rite, as a lym- 
boi, is explained. The w^hole account is wild 
arid romantic in the extreme, and Mr. Halhed 
^does not abfolutely vouch for its authenticity j 
• hov/ever, 

• I particolarly mention thefe' rivers, becanfe two of the moft 
cov-iiderifale; but the Ayeen Akbery, vol.iii. p.254» enmnerates 
r.o lefi cfiun csventy-cight rivers, which are held iacrcd by the 
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however, till more genuine fources of informa- 
tion are opened to us, we muft make the moft 
of thofe in our poflcflion. The Afwamedha 
Jug, we are told in that book, does not merely, 
confift in bringing a horfe and facrificing him, 
but the rite is alfo to be taken in a myftic fig- 
nification. “ The horfe, fo facrificed, is in 
the place of the facrificer, bears his fins with 
him into the wildernefs into which he is turned, 
adrift, (for, from this particular inftance,-it 
feems that the facrificing- knife was not always, 
employed,) and becomes the expiatory vi6lim 
of thofe fins.” Mr.'Halhed obferves,*' that 
this ceremony reminds us of the fcape-goat of 
the children of Ifrael j and, indeed, it is not the 
only one in which a particular co-incidence 
between the Hindoo and Mofaic fyftems of 
theology may be traced. 

The Ayeen Akbery informs us that the 
Afwamedha Jug is performed only by great 
mo.narchs previous to their entering upon a 
war j that he then carries victory wherever he 
goes; and that whofoever has performed , this 
ceremony a hundred times will become a mo- 
narch in the upper regions. Mr. Wilkins, 
commenting upon a palfage, allufive to this 

E 3 ' facrifice, 

* Set the Preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. 9. . 
f Advert to notes on the Heetopades, p. 331. 
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facrifice^ in the Heetopades, differs from 

' ’ ) 

Abul FaziLj for, he fays that the facrifice of 
the horfe was, in ancient times, pei;fotmed by 
a king at the conclufion of a great war iii 
which he had been viftorious. 

The Gomedha Jug, or facrifice of the 
bull, they might probably derive from the fame 
<^uarterj fince we are told by Xenophon, that , 
the bull in Perfia was likewife facred to the. 
fun. This Ipecies of facrifice, however, can- 
not be eafily reconciled with their preferit ‘en- 
thufiaftic and general attachment to that claTs 
of animals j fo general and fo entliufiaftic, that, 
throughout India, to kill one of thofe facred 
animals, is a crime that can Only be expiated 
by the inftant death of the offender. There 
is a beautiful engraving taken from an ancient 
fculpture in marble, and inferted in the curir 
bus and valuable colle6lion of Montfaucon,* 
which is fo highly illuftrative of the Gomedha 
facrifice, that I cannot refrain from prefenting 
the reader with a fliort defcription of a part of 
it, as well as of another or two, in Dr. Hyde’s 
very learned work on the Religion of the. An- 
cient 

* See Momfaucon, PAntiquite expliquee, tome i. p. 373. edit. 
Payis, 1719. See alfo a fimilar Iculpture, engraved in Dr. Hyde’s 
firil plate, with other curious agronomical appendages, which will 
be noticed hereafter. 
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cicnt Pcrfians, which will llill more immedi- 
ately elucidate the prefent obfeure fubjeft. 
The reader, who may not have read Dr. Hyde’s 
book, nor be acquainted with ihe profound 
and ftupendous myftcries of the ancient wor- 
fiiip of Mithra, concerning which I fliall 
have occafion to treat fo largely hereafter, will, 
perhaps, be aftoni filed to hear that the Per- 
fians, who were of all nations the moll: addict- 
ed to this fpecies of fupcrftition, chofe to 
perform their adorations to that deity in 
deep caverns and gloomy recedes. The deeper 
thofe caverns, the more gloomy thofe recefTes, 
to a fublimer point of elevation mounted th'e 
7X3.1 of their devotion, and more fervently 
glowed the never-dying flame of the facrifice. 
One rcafon for adopting a conduct, fo appa- 
rently incongruous, feems to be, that all the 
myflcrics of religion, celebrated in the ancient 
world, were performed, as I have exprellcd 
myfelf in another part of this DifTertation, sv 
cy.oru Kut vvkti, in the bofom of darknefs and 
in the dead filence of the night.' Another 
reafon for performing this worfliip in caves is 
given by La6lantius, who, after affirming that 
the Perfians were the firfl: people who woir 
fiiipped the fun in dens and caves, adds, that 
they did fo fo defiote ihe ecUpfes of that luminary, 

E4 
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Around thefe caverns, as' will be more exteri- 
fively explained hereafter, when I come to 'de- 
fcribe the myfterious, rites, probably celebrated 
in Salfette and Elephanta, were arranged vari- 
ous fymbols of the sun and planetary train, 
•with fculptures of the animals that compofed 
the figns of the zodiac, engraved on the lofty 
walls, and decorating the embofled roof. In 
t his ' artificial planifphere „ confpicuoufly‘ was 
portrayed the confteliation of taurus, or the 
bull, and the, bas-^ relief,' of which the above- 
mentioned antiquary has given an engraving, 
reprefents a perfoh in the, fulhvigour of youths 
adorned with a kind of tiara, fuch as were worn 
by the Mithratic priefts in the facrifices, and 
with a lopfe tunic floating in^ the air, * preiflng 
to the ground with his knee a ftruggling bull, 
extended beneath him, and, while he holds 
him muzzled with the left hand, with his 
right he is in the aft of plunging a dagger 
into his throat. But why, exclaims the Abbe 
Banier,* whom Warburton .(for once juft to 
merit) calls the beft interpreter of the mythor- 
logy of the ancients, why is Mithra, under ’ 
the figure of an aflive Vobuft young man, rcr 
prefented in the. attitude of flaying a bull, 
as he appears' on all the monuments of the 

ancients ? 


* See Banier’s Mythplogy, vol.ii. p. 104. 
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rincicnts ? In the Abbe’s opinion it is a forcible 
finurntivc cinblctn of ilic renovated warmth 
and vigour of ilic su.v, wlio, Iiaving pafled 
without heat and Hrcnglh the cold wintry 
figns, when tlic fpring npju'oaclics, and he 
enters into tauruf, one of i!ie vernal figns, 
fnincs forth in a liiglily incrcafcd degree of 
Urcngth and fpicndor, Hindowcd out under 
the emblem of cutting the throat of the kull, 
one of the Arongcll anti fierccH: of animals. 
The Abbe contends,*- that this f)'mbolical 
fculpturc is not a reprcfentaiion of a facrificc 
to the SUN’, but only intended ns an image of 
his power in that fign. As, however, in near- 
ly all the bas-reliefs relative to this worlliip, a 
fimilar figure of a young man cutting the 
throat of a hull invariably occurs, it moft 
probably is allufivc to that facrificc; or, fliall 
we fnv, that what the Pcrfians beheld thus 
firihingly portrayed upon the mofi: ancient zo- 
diac in hieroglyphic characlcrs, invented pro-p 
bably by the fathers of mankind to reprefent 
the power and influence of the sun in taurus, 
was, in fuccccding ages, realized by fcrvileand 
infatuated fiiperftition, and the Jlaugbtercd bull 
was thenceforth cflccmcd a grateful facrific? 

to 


* Banicr.’s Mythology, vol, ii. p. 104. 
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to the SUN, when they hailed his return to the 
vernahconftellatiohs, and invoked 

— r— — Persei fub rupibus Antri, 

Indignata fequr'torquent^ cornua Mithram.^ 

The general meaning of Statius, with the 
reader’s permiflion, I fliall venture to give in 
the following paraphfafe. 

In Perfia-s hallow’d caves, the Lord, of day 
Pours through the central gloom his fervid ray;. 

, High wrought in burnilh’d gold the zodiac fhines. 

And Mithra toils .through all the blazing ligns. 

See, riling pale from winter’s drear domain. 

The radiant youth refumes his vernal reign ; 

With linewy arm reluSant .TAURUEs, tames, 

Beams with new grace, and darts fevererdlames. . 

Although I profefs to give the defcription 
only of the principal figure in this fculpture, 
yet it ought by no means to be omitted, that, 
on the right fide of this monument, ftand two 
youths, with fimilar habits and tiaras, holding 
each a torch; the one raifed aloft and blazing 
in full fplendor; the other, with the lighted 
end directed downwards to the earth, and : 
faintly glimmering. Thefe expreflive figures, 
as feems to be univerfally agreed among anti- 
quaries, reprefent, the former the rijing, the 

latter 


*:Statii Thebais, lib. i. 
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latter- the fetiwgi sun 5 though, fihce it wast 
the objeft of the fculptor to portray Mithra 
in his full fplendor only, I fliould conceive 
they were rather intended for fymbols of the 
morning and the evetting ftai*. 

There is another forcible reafon that inclines 
me to think this aflion of, cutting the throat 
of the bull allufive to a real facrifice, which is, 
that, in one of the other bas-reliefs, I mean, 
that of the. Villa-Borghesa, (and all of 
thefe antique fculptures, dug up in Italy, are, 
doubtlefs, only imitations of thofe found in 
Perfia and Media by the Romans, who origi- 
nally introduced into Italy the myfteriqus 
rites of Mithra,) upon the thigh of the 
flaughtered animal there is this infcription. 
Soli Deo invicto Mithra; which feems 
indilputably to allude to the circumftance of 
the oblation. As to the other infcription, 
Nama sabasio, which appears upon the neck 
of the animal, juft above the part into which, 
the dagger is plunged, and which, the Abbe 
fays, has perplexed all the antiquaries ; the- 
meaning will appear very evident, when we; 
confider that Nama may polTibly be an appel- 
lative, and that sab a means the hoji of heai 3 en . 

In the celebrated work of Hyde there are 
two other plates, peculiarly illuftrative of the 

rites 
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rites and fymbols of the Mithratic religion. 
The former, facing page iii, exhibits, in as 
many different compartments, no lefs than 
four ftriking emblematical portraits of Mi« 
thra, and the bull facred to him •, but the one, 
which I wifli particularly to point out to the 
readers notice, is that in which an. elevated 
figure, decorated with a high tiara, ftands 
eredt upon the fame animal, with one foot 
placed upon his head and the other centred 
upon his back : his right hand grafps a dagger ^ 
his left fupports a ghbe,^ Thefe fymbols dif-' 
play, at once, the power of the God, and the 
extent of that power. The pofitidn of his 
feet on the head and back of the bull, and the 
perpetual recurrence of that animal itfelf in 
the attitude of prolfration upon all thefe bas- 
reliefs, plainly manifeft, that the bull was not 
lefs than the horfe facred to. the fun in Perfia, 
and from what fource the Gomedha Jug of 
India, in all probability, originated. On either- 
fide of this figure, likewife, are feen the youths 
witli their torches, who reprefent the morning 
and the evening ftar, but with this difference, 
that, whereas both are in the former table 
Handing, in the latter table, the figure. with. 

' ' the 


'* vide Hyde, deReligione veterum Perfanim, p. iii and ii3» 
edit. Qxon, 1760, ubi etiani fapra. 
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the uplifted flaming torch is alone in a 
{landing pofture, while the figure, with the 
torch jnfl: ready to be extinguiflicd, is beauti- 
fully reprcfented fitting in a melancholy at- 
titude, as if overwhelmed with anguifli for 
the lofs of his expiring light, and that the 
world was going to be wrapped in noflurnal 
clouds and incumbent darknefs. In the 
fecond plate of the fame book, there is an 
engraving of Taurus gejlans Soleniy that is, 
of the SUN riling on the back of the bull, 
which, Hyde informs us, is a device very 
common on the coins of the Mogul empe- 
rors OR India. The reader will perhaps be 
pleafed to fee his words at length : Sic nempe 
pinguntur ftgna : adeo iit in diSio iconifmo exhi- 
beatur sol in Jigno tauri, Perfanm more de^ 
Jig7iafus, Sic etiam in nummis magni Mogul 
iMperatoris iNDiiE, cxhibitur corpus fdlare 
fuper dorfo tauri y aut leonis, qui illud eodum 
nrodo gejlat. Nam fol ‘oideiur portari et circum- 
duci fuper 12 zodiacalia fynibola, dum Jingula 
dodecatemoria percurrit. 

But, to return to the fubje6t of the an- 
cient fanguinary facrifices in India, of which, 
however unaccountable, this of the bull was 
onei though in the prefent age forbidden. 
They conftitute a feature of national cha- 

ra6ler. 
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irafter, fo dire6lly' oppofite to that of the 
modern Indians, whp, according to Mr. 
Orme, the trueft delineator, of that charafter, 
,Jhudder at the very Jighf of bloody who are 
totally ignorant of one great branch of medi- 
cal 'fcience, becaufe an'atotfiical diJfeBiom are 
repugnant to their religion, and . who, in the 
..opinion of the fame writer, are at this day 
the moft pufillanitnous and enervated inha- 
. bitahts of the globe tliat on this review it 
is impoffible to refrain from a high degree of 
aftonifliment ; and, lince the fubjedt is equally 
curious and profound, it is my intention not 
to pafs it {lightly over, but to give it a dif- 
, cuflion in fome degree proportionate to its 
importance. The objedl then of our inquiry 
is, of what nature and origin were the vin- 
didlive deities, whofe implacable fury exafted, 
from the benignant Hindoo, rites from which 
his nature feems to have been fo abhorrent ? . 
Let us explore the latent fources of this 
wonderful and complicated fuperftition. 

From the earlieft periods of time, among 
all idolatrous nations of antiquity, a conftant 
and uniform belief prevailed of the agency 
of intelledlual beings in the government of 
the world. They fuppofed the whole compafs 

. * See Orme’s Hift. of Indoft. vol.i. p.5, firft edition. 
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of creation to be animated with tliofe ima- 
ginary beings, afligning to fome an elevated 
ftation in the celcftial orbs; to. others a 
refidence in the elements of nature; while 
others again had more particularly in charge 
the management of tliis terreftrial globe^ 
and fuperintendcd the- concerns of mortals. 
But as they imagined there were good fpirits, 
or whofe office was of this 

protc 61 :ing and benevolent kind, fo they ahb 
believed in the exiftence of beings of a very 
contrary nature and dili^ofition, or KccxoSxifioveg, 
whofe conftant employment and whofe in- 
fernal delight it was to derange the beautiful 
order and harmony of nature, and to fpread 
defolation through the works of God. I fay 
ibe works of God j becaufe there hardly ever 
exifted a nation, notwithftanding the repre- 
fentation of Sanchoniatho, and other writers 
of that clafs, who did not believe in one 
grand original preliding Deity, but whom 
they fuppofed to be infinitely removed from 
the material univerfe which he had formed, 
and to govern that univerfe by celefiial agents. 
The Indians, in particular, are to this day 
of opinion that the fupreme felicity of the 
Deity confifts in a ftate of divine abforption 
in the contemplation of his own wonder- 
ful 
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ful perfe&ons j but ftill they imagine that 
his fpirit intimately pervades every, p^rt of 
the creation. Thefe good and evil Genii, 
or, as they are called v in the ^ language of 
Hindoftan, ■ the Deos-, or Dewtahs, are 
reprefen ted as- eternally contending together^* 
and the inceffant confliftSj that exifted be- 
tween them, filled creation with uproar, and 
ail-its fubordinate clafles with difmay. The 
ancient Perfians, according to Dr. Hyde,* 
affirmed, that there were two. mighty pre- 
dominant principles in nature ; the firfi: they 
denominated Ormuzd, or Qromasdes, the 
iiiperior and 'benevolent being j the fecond 
they ftyled Ahriman, or the . inferior and 
malignant being. Mithra feems to have 
been the middle and. mediatorial charafler, 
the oftenfible agent of the eternal beneficence, 
and, in the oracles of Zoroaster, is 
called THE SECOND MIND. Oromafdcs is re-, 
prefented as reigning from all eternity 5 
Mithra is defcribed as a. being formed of a 
nature and with powers only not infinite- ; 

' Ahriman exifted by fufferance only from the 
'Supreme, during that period, and for thofe 
‘purpofes which his mind had refolved on. 
While the good • fjpirits, appointed by Oro- 

mafdes, 

- Hift, Rclig. vet, Perf. c.ix. p. X 60, edit. Oxon. 1760. 
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taafdes, under the direftion of MiThra, to 
fnperintend the affairs of the univerfe, were 
emploj^ed, in a6ls of perpetual kindnefs and 
guardian love to mankind, the agents of 
Ahriman endeavoured, by every poflible 
. means, to thwart their benign intentions, 

> and plotted the moft baneful fchemes for their 
moleftation and ruin. Correfpondent to the 
vaft powers which they poffefled were the 
tremendous conflifts in which they engaged* 
All nature was convulfed by the violence 
and continuance of thofe conflifts, and the 
. terrified human race religned themfelves to 
the impulfes of that fuperftitious dread 
and horror, with which they were over*- 
whelmed. 

■ If the Perlian and the Hindoo legiflator 
were not in reality the fame perfbn, which 
I ftrongly fufpeft they were^ under ’two 
diftinft appellationsj it muft be owned that 
the principles of their theology are wonder- 
fully limilar. ' Brahme, the great one, is 
the fupreme eternal uncreated God of the 
Hindoos. Brahma, the firfl* created being,' 
by whom he made and governs the world, 
is the prince of the beneficent fpirits* He 
is aflifted by V eeshnu, the great preserver 
of men, who has nine feveral , times ap- 
:*7 ol. 1L F peafed 
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]f)eared upon earth, arid under a human form, 
for the moft amiable arid berieficent pur- 
pofes. Veeftinu is often called CreeshnA, 
the Indian Apollo, and in charafter great- 
ly refembles the Mithra of Perlia; the 
prince of. the benevolent Dewtah has a fecon'd 
coadjutor in MAHADEO,'Or the destroying 
POWER OF God ; and thefe three celeftial 
beings, or, to fpeak more corre6lly, this three- 
fold divinity, armed with the terrors of Al- 
mighty power, purfue, throughout the ex- 
tent of creation, the rebellious Dewtahs, 
headed by Mahasoor,* the great malig- 
kANT SPIRIT who feduced them, arid dart 
upon their flying 'bands the Agnyastra,'!' 
or fiery (hafts of divine vengeance. 

The policy of legiflators arid the def- 
potifm of princes have never obtained a 
iurer hold of the mind of man, or fecured 
his obedience more firmly, than when they 
halve employed for that purpofe the fetters 
of fuperflitiori. To minds, fo deeply im^* 
prefied with an idea of the agency of in- 

vifible 

Mr. Hoiwdl, whom I, Iti part, follow here, writes this • 
word Moisasorj but I have taken the liberty to alter it, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wilkins’s orthography in the Geeta, to Ma- 
HASOOR, that is, the gre&t Afoor, or evil fpirit. 

t ATiatlc Refearches, vol.i/ p.264. 
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vifiblc beings as were tliofc of the Perfians 
and the Indians, few legal terrors were wanted 
to enforce the mort; abjc6l fubmifiion to the 
mandates of their governors. Hence the 
rigid adherence of the Persees, that exiled 
and pcrfcciitcd fefl, to their ancient rites, and 
hence tliat inviolable fidelity to their tenets 
which diningninics the undeviating Indians, 
On this account it was, that Darius Hyftafpes 
fo ardently efpoufed the caufc and principles 
of Zoroaftcr, that at his death he ordered 
himfclf to be enrolled the Architnagus, or 
chief of the magi j and from this caufe, 
probably, it has arifen that the rajahs of 
India have ever fubmitted, without a mur- 
mur, to the allumcd confequence and arro- 
gated fuperiority of the priefts of Brahma. 

The more timid Indian multiplied, without 
number, the gods of his difturbed imagina- 
tion, The lightning that blafted the grove 
or fliivcred the cavern in which he performed 
his devotion, the furious tempeft that bat- 
tered to pieces his cany habitation, and, at 
the period of the monsoons, ravaged the 
fliorcs of the peninfula, appeared to him as 
if direfled by the invifible hand of fome 
enraged daemon. If the fields, fcorched by 
the beam of a direft fun, and fterile from a 

F 2 defefl 
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’defeat in the annual inundations, denied their 
accuftomed produce of rice, his innocent and 
.only food j if the tank, that abundant 
fource of health and felicity, which rolled 
through his garden a thoufand fertilizing 
ftreams, and which, was fo neceffary to him- 
felf in the performance of a thoufand pious 
ablutions,- denied the neceflary tribute of its 
water; famine was, by his fears, magni- 
fied into a damon of haggard look and gi- 
gantic form, and the affrighted bigot reforted 
to what he fuppofed to be the fureft means 
of propitiation. On thefe emergencies, whe- 
ther of national diftrefs or of domeftit cala- 
mity, he haftened, like the Perfian, to that 
SACKED FIRE, wWch he,, with equal zeal, 
preferved from extindlion ; he performed, 
with trembling, the various prefcribed cere- 
monies of the Poo jA and, while his heart 
glowed with gratitude for favours received 
from the protecting Dewtah, he negleCled 
not to deprecate the vengeance of the malig- 
nant daemon by oblations fuited to the fe- 
rocity of his character. Agonizing under 
the torments of fuperftitious terror, his blood 
flagnant with holy horror at the recolleCliori 

of 

, • PoojA lignifies •uiorP'ip: fee the various kinds of Pooja 
dcfcribed in the Ayeen Akbcry, vol. iii. p, 226. 
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of the paft or the dread of the future, he 
thought no offering too coftly, no viftim too 
precious. As the ftern injunflion of the 
Deity was explained by the barbarous prieft, 
the child of his affeffion or the wife of his 
bofom alternately expired on altars reeking 
with human facrifice. Hence, in the Sa- 
coNTALA,* the epithet of bhod-thirjiy is 
frequently applied to the evil daemon. If the 
offender happened to be of elevated rank or of 
diftinguiftied fortune, the penalty of life was 
fometimes remitted, and the Brahmin pro- 
nounced that the divinity might be appeafed 
by a lefs barbarous oblation. In that cafe, 
the half of his pofleffions was brought to 
the foot of the altar, and the treafures, thus 
extorted, were devoted to fwell the immenfe 
revenues of the temple, and to gratify the 
infatiable avarice of the prieft. It is affirmed, 
in the Heetopades,*!* that, “ without the 
Brahmins rites, a facrifice is fmitten j” that 
is, with a curfe. 

Proportionate to the boon which he wiftied 
to obtain, or to . the evil which he laboured 
to avert, was the largefs the facrificer beftow- 
ed. No lefs than fixteen various kinds of ia- 
crifice, all of gold and precious ftones, eack 

F 3 . rifing 

• Sacontala, pages 82 & S3. f Heetopades, p. ii.' 
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aSemblage of the riclieft gems, ’ but of 
GOLDEN SKULLS, • dcfcriptive of the dread- 
ful rites in which fHe took fo gloomy a de- 
light. “ To her,” fays Sir W.' Jones, hh- 
' man facrifices were anciently offered as the 
Vedas enjoined, but, in the prefent age, 
they are abfolutely prohibited, as are alfo the 
facrifices of bulls and horfes.” This obfer- 
vation is accompanied with an engraving of 
Nareda, in the Afiatic Refearches,* fuffi- 
ciently favage and pi6hirerque. Both the text 
of the Heetbpades,-|* and Mr. Wilkins’s ex- 
planatory notes, decidedly corroborate this 
aifertion. ‘‘ That moft beautiful if not mdft 
ancient colIe£lioh of apologues in the world” 
records, under the veil of a fable, an inftance 
of a father’s facrificing his Ibh, to avert a 
dreadful calamity with which the kingdom 
of India was threatened by the intended flight 
of its guardian genius. The cruel goddefs 
had informed him, that the offering up of 
that fon, to the Power who prefides over 
nature, fhould fecure the profperity of the 
reigning king and the falvation of the em- 
pire. The father relates to his fon the dread- 
ful tidings, who chearfully eonfents to be 

facrificed' 

♦ Aiiat. Refearch. yol. i. p. 265. 

Heetopades, p.212, and note 292. 
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flKiificecl for the prefervation of a great king- 
dom and its monarch. They approach the 
alar, and, when they have worfliipped the 
image, “ O goddefs I” exclaims the facrificer, 

let SooBHRAKA, our fovereigii, be profpe- 
rous ! and let this victim be accepted !” Say- 
ing this, he cut off his foil’s head. The 
goddefs, to whom this offering was made, we 
arc informed by Mr. Wilkins,* “ was Gallee, 
(a name derived from Gala, Time,) and it was 
to her that human facrificcs were wont to be 
offered to avert any threatened evil.” In ano- 
ther fable, -f- a female obferves; “ My hulband, 
if he choofes, can fdl me to the gods^ or give 
me to the Brahmins,” which the tranflator in- 
terprets, as referring to the “ Naramedha, 
or human facrifice, not uncommon in the 
earlier ages.” This angry deity is now pro- 
pitiated by a facrifice of kids and young buffa- 
loes j fo that at this day the veftige of blood 
remains. 

It has been before remarked, that Mr. 
Hoi well ftrenuoufly denies the exiftence of 
thefe bloody rites in India : whereas, in fa£l:, 
his whole relation, in regard to this fable 
perfonage, tends in the ftrongeft manner to 
eftablifli our belief of the general prevalence 

Pf 

• Hectopades, p. 21 2, and note 292. f Ibid. p. 185, note 249. 
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of this dreadful fuperftition throughout that 
country in very remote aeras. He tells us, 
that an ancient pagoda, dedicated to this ter- 
rible divinity,. (lands about three miles fouth 
of Calcutta, clofe to a fmall brook, which 
the Brahmins believe to have been the original 
courfe of the Ganges j that, from her name, 
of Callee, the place itfelf is called Callee 
Ghat 5 that her fafi falls on the laft day of 
the moon in September, and that (he is 
worfhipped all the night of that day univerfallyi 
but more particularly at Callee Ghat above- 
mentioned j that different parts of this Gen- 
too goddefs are adored in different places of 
Hiiidoftan, her eyes at Callee Ghat, her 
head at Benares, her hand- at Bindoobund, &c,- 
that file takes her name from her ufual habili- 
ment, which is black f and is frequently called 
the Black Goddess, Callee being the com- 
mon name for inh* On this faf alfo, he 
obferves, worfhip and offerings are paid to, 
the manes of deceafed ancejiors. The origin 
of this lingular deity is perfectly in unifpn 
with her life and hiftory. Arrayed in com- 
plete armour, Ihe fprang from the eye of 
the dreadful war- bred goddefs Durga, the 

vanquilhcr, 

• See HoUvcll, partii. p. 131, and the engraving of CalIcCj 
which cannot fail of exciting difguft and horror in the reader, ‘ 
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vanqnlflicr of dfcnions and giants at the very 
inftant that flic was finking under their 
united aflault ; when Callce, joining her ex- 
traordinary powers to thofc of her parent, 
they renew the combat, and rout their foes 
with great and undiftinguiflied flaughter. I 
cannot refrain from adding in this place, in 
corroboration of a former remark, that, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, the principal and fa- 
vourite deity of the Scythians was a war- 
divinity, to whom that hiflorian gives the 
appellation of Mars. To this deity they 
erefted, in every precinft, a vaft quadran- 
gular altar, fo vafl: as to cover three Hades 
of land, confifling of an imm'enfe pile of 
wood collected into bundles; and, upon the 
top of this altar, they placed a nifty feimitar 
of iron, deeply crimfbned with the blood of 
the viftims, as an emblem of. their favage 
divinity and of their no lefs favage rites,* 
Callee, we fee, was born in battle^ and from 
her birth inured to feenes of carnage and 
death ; and it is deferving of notice that the 
youth, faid to have been facrificed by his 
father in the fable of the Heetopades juft 
cited, was of the Katteri, or war-tribe, and 
makes life of this remarkable expreflion, 

“that 


* Herodoti, lib. iv. p.276. 
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“‘that it was a faying, which particularly 
belonged to that tribe, that, on fome diftin- 
guiihed occafions, human facrifices were 
proper.” 

The ancients indeed feldom facrificed men, 
except at fome grand and awful crifis, when a 
nation was convulfed by the violence of earth- 
quakes, or defolated by the rage of peftilencej 
in feafons of gloomy delpondency, or in the 
exulting moment of fuccefs and triumph. 
The deeper the diftrefs, or the brighter the 
triumph, the more diftinguiftied, by birth 
and accompliftiments, were obliged to be the 
obje£ts fele6led for facrifice. Neither the ten- 
dereft youth nor the lovelieft beauty was 
ipared 5 the prieft fometimes expired by the 
wound of the immolating knife, and kings 
themfelves were facrificed for the welfare of 
their fubjefts. It muft ftill, however, be 
owned that the altars of Diana in the Tauric 
Scythia, and, in Egypt, the more gloomy 
altars of Bufiris, (trijies Bufiridis araj 
and fome others in the ancient world, were 
proverbially infamous for. the profufion of 
human blood by which they were contami- 
nated. The mode of devoting to death the 
milerable victims was various. Some of them 
were ftrangled, and forimmediately put out of 

their 
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their torture : others had the fkull fliattered 
by the violent blow of a mallet from the 
mufcular arm of the prieflr: others were 
flretched on the back, and had the breaft 
laid bare by the flrokc of a fabre, while the 
unfeeling Vates flood round, watching the 
tremulous motion of the convulfed limbs, 
and drawing cruel prefages from the flreaming 
of the vital fluid. The mofl dreadful and 
dilgu fling of all was that adopted by the 
Scythians, and deferibed perhaps with ag- 
gravation by Herodotus.^' “ They facrifice,’* 
fays that hiftorian, “ every hundredth man of 
their prifoners to the deity. They firfl pour 
libations of wine upon the head of the vic- 
tim ; they then cut his throat, extended over 
a chalice to receive the blood ; they after- 
wards afeend the pile of faggots, and wafli 
with the blood the erefted feimitar, the 
emblem of the god. While this is perform- 
ing by the priefls above, thofe below, after 
having deprived the wretched fufferer of 
life, with the facrificial knife feparate the 
right arm from the flioulder, which they hurl 
into the air, and leave the body to putrify 
upon the ground.” It appears, however, 
as if thb viftim in India generally periflied* 

by- 


• Herodoti, lib.iv. p. 277. • 
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% fire, or decapitation, or perhaps, I may add, 
tnhumthn-, for, that they were no Arrangers to 
that pra6tice, is eyideht from two figures ex- 
hibited' in Mr. Niebuhr's feventh plate, the 
heads of which alone are apparent, the bodies 
hfAng tnternd quite up tO' the throat, and a; 
rajah appearing in the fculptures above, as if 
fitting in judgment upon the criminaJs. 

• frhe doflrine of the Metempfychofis, origi- 
nally intended to a(5b as a check upon this bar-, 
bafous propenfity, in time became bafely per- 
^verted, and operated as a powerful incentive 
towards the continuance of thefe rites of hu- 
man facrifice, difarming anguifli of its firing 
and the grave of its horrors^ The Indians 
feein, like the Scythians, to have thought, that, 
in the future ftate, the fplendour of retinue 
and the tender offices of domeftic affe6i:ion 
were abfolutely neceflary to the happinefs of 
the deceafed. The account which Texeira 
gives of fo many women and flaves burning 
themfelves with their lord, the Naique or 
Viceroy of Madura, is confirmed in a great 
degree by what Mr. Ofme,* in his Hiftorical 
Fragments, .reports, that with Seevajee’s corpfe 
were burnt attendants, animals, and wives. 
Marco Polo informs us, that, in the ifiand of 

Ceylon, 

• See Orme’s Hillotical Fragments of the Mogul Empire, p. 126. 
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Ceylon, n numberof pcifonsof qu.iliiy, Oyling 
tlicnnclvcs ** lo t!ic hing in this world 

ond in the v.-crc nccuflomcd lo dc- 

Itroy tlicrnfclvc*: *.vhcn he died. In Tonqnin, 
nccordinrr u> Tnvrrnicr, tnnnv lords of the 
cnuit r.rc Iniricd nlivc with llicir fovercign;" 
nnd n.-nhofa, wh.o, witli the* two preceding 
anilun'f, i:- quoted hy M. Rcnaiidot in the An- 
ciennes Relations^ in proof of the faifV which 
I n:n labouring lo c.^lablifli beyond difpnlc, 
niTerts i3ia* in t!ic Indies, pnriiculnrly among 
tlir Naires, ii was n cuHom for the great men 
in t'nc jiay of tlic king, vrhen he died or fell 
in brittle, to feck death by revenging his fall, or 
to lay violent hands upon tltcmfclvcs in order 
to leer htr: At the death of the Scy- 

ililan monarch, we read in Herodotus, -j- that 
the j^rincipal ofiiccrs of liis houfeliold were 
Rrnnglcd together with many fine horfes, and 
in his tomb v. cre depofited golden goblets, and 
other ncccfiriry domciVic ulcnfils, for his ufc in 
the other world. 

The laft rcfcmhling cuftom whicli I fiiall 
notice between the Scythian and Indian na- 
tions, was tlicir great veneration for the me- 
mory 

• Sec .■'tneiennes Rclailon*, full part, in note 2. p. 33, of die 
EngliHi cJition. 

i Heredoti, lib.iv. p. ;o. 
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mory of their anceilors. When ^upbraided by 
Darius for flying before his army, the former 
exclaim, Purfue us to the fepulchres of pur 
anceftors, and attempt to violate their haU 
lowed remains, and you lhall foon findvwith 
what defperate valour the Scythians, can fight.” 
The Indians, ,we learn from Mr. Holwell, have 
fo profound a veneration for the aflies of their 
progenitors, that, on the faft of Callee, worHiip 
and offerings are paid to their manes^ and Mr* 
Wilkins,', in a note upon the Heetopades, fa- 
vours us with additional information,* that 
the offerings confiftedpf confecrated cakes, that 
the ceremony itfelf is denominated Stradha, 
and that a Hindoo’s hopes of happinefs after 
death greatly depend upon his having childreri 
to ■ perform this ceremony, by which he ex- 
perts that his foul will be releafed from the 
torments of Nar AKA, or hell. In his fixth 
note upon the text of the Geeta,' his account 
of this ceremony is ftill more ample j for, in 
that note,, he acquaints us that the Hindoos 
are enjoined, by the Vedas, to offer thefe cakes 
to the ghofls of their anceftors as, far back as 
the third generation 5 that this greater cere- 
mony of the Stradha is performed on the day 
of the new moon in every month, but that 


• Heetopades, p. and note yji. 
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tiicy nrc commnndai hy tliofc books dnily Vo 
]Mopiiinic tiicm, by nn oflcrin" of water, wliicli 
is called Tarpaii ; a word rijpiifying f& fiuisfy, 
to affccfc, A rjicech of the Indian emperor 
DnOimanta, in the S.icontala, remarkably cx- 
emplilics this obl’ervation of Mr. Wilkins. 
That emperor, Hruck with horror al the idea 
of dying childlcfs, exclaims, Ah me! the 
departed fouls of my ancefiors, who claim a 
/liarc in the funeral cake, which I have no fon 
to oficr, are apprehcnfivc of lofing their due 
honour, \vhen Dunimania fhall he no more 
on earth: — who, then, alas! will perform in 
our family thofc obfcquics \Vhich the Vedas 
preferibe? — My forefathers nnin: drink, in- 
Head of a pure libation, this Hood of tears, the 
only offering which a man who dies childlefs 
can make them.” Mr. Wilkins judiciouffy re- 
marks tliat ihcfc ceremonies were not unknown 
to the Greeks and Romans, jn proof of which, 
if ncccflary, many inflances might be brought 
from claffical writers. 
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SECTION II, 

Commences with n general View of the Indian 
Mythology, a7id difplays the Analogy fuhjijlmg 
between the ancient Religion of India and 
Persia, particularly in their univerfal and 
enthiifaflic Veneration of the Solar Orb and 
Elementary Fire. — I’he Indians facidfice to the 
Moon under the CharaBer of a Male Divhiity, 

• — A?t exienfve Review taken of the Sabian 
Superstition, or Worpip of the Hofi of Hea^ 
ven, in the earlieji Ages of the World.— -I’he 
fouls of deceafed Heroes elevated to the Stars, 
and adored as the Genii of the revolving Orbs . — 
I'he Fetjian I’heology refumed. — Ihe Laws of 
the Ferfian Zoroajler and Brahma have a woti-^ 
derful Feature of Refemblance. — Hoe Race ori-^ 
ginally the fame, and probably the Legijlators 
not different. — I’he Antiquity of the Four Ve- 
das, or Sacred Books of India, examined. — 
Hiflorical Obfervatio7ss relative to Zoroajler, 

G 2 a7id 
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and introduBtory to the Inmfiigation of the Jiu^ 
pendous Antiquities remaining to this Day in 

the Caverns of Elephant a and Salfette, 

\ 

T he invejftigation of that uiipleafing but 
curious fubje^, the human facrifices 
of the ancients. Which engage'd.fo large a por- 
tion of the former chapter, has too long de- 
tained us from the confideration of the other 
parts of the extenfive fyftem of, the Hindoo 
Mythology ; without a comprehenfive infight 
into which it is impoflible to undefftand the 
pages of their early hiftory, or to arrive at 
any fatisfadtory knowledge of the hieroglyphics 
•Under which that hiftory is veiled. Never did 
a belief in aerial, beings, in the phantoms en- 
gendered by the warmth of a glowing and en- 
thufiaftic imagination, (b univerfally infe£i: a 
people as that belief did in ancient times, and 
does, at this day, infe^ the people of Hindof- 
taii. In the Ayeen Akbery, the world is faid 
to be divided into ten quarters 5 over each of 
which prefides a guardian fpirit. Their names, 
and thofe of the quarters over which they rule, 
as.ftated in that authentic book, are thus ar- 
ranged : “ Indree, Aujin, Jum, Benyroot, Wur- 
iun, Bayoo,Kobeir, Jyfan, Birmha, Naga^ Eaft, 
South-eaft, South, South-weft, Weft, North- 

weft, 
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weft. North, North-eaft, Above, Below.” , Of 
thefe Devvtahs only two are deferving particu- 
lar notice : Birmha, or Brahma, the prince of 
the Dewtahs, who prefides over all above.^ and 
Naga, or, as Sir W. Jones'^‘ denominates him, 
Seshanaga, who prefides over all below. Of 
Brahma we have fpoken above, and fliall have 
occafion to fpeak much more hereafter. But 
of this fovereign of Patala, or the infernal re- 
gions, who alfo is the king of ferpents, for 
the Hindoo Hell is compofed of ferpents, I 
am convinced my readers will think themfelves' 
obliged to me for the following account taken 
from the Bhagavat, and inferted from the au- 
thor laft quoted. Creeftina is reprefented 'in 
that poem as defending with his favourite 
Arjun to the palace of this formidable divinity, 
and he is thus deftribed : “ He had a gorgeous 
appearance, with a thoufand heads, and oh 
each of them a crown fet with relplendent jew- 
els, one of which was larger and brighter than 
the reft ; his eyes gleamed like flaming torches, 
but his neck, his tongues, and his body, were 
black ; the lldrts of his habiliments were yel- 
low, and a fparkling jewel hung in every one 
of his ears : his arms were extended and adorn- 

G 3 . ed 

I am aware that Indree, the god of the firmament, is alfo fre- 
quently called the prince of the Dewtahs. But Brahma is the fu- 
preme firA-born Dewtah. Confult tlie Gentoo Code, p. 39. 
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ed with rich bracelets 5 and his hands ibore the 
holy flieil, the radiated weapon, the mace for 
war, and the lotbs/’ 

The writers who flouriftied in Greece and 
Rome had, as I before-remarked, but a very 
imperfedt idea of the true principles of the re- 
ligion of the Indians. Jupiter Ammon, Bac- 
chus, Pan, and Pluto, are faid, by thofe wri- 
ters, to have been the principal divinities wor- 
-fliipped in India. Strabo^ exprefsly fays, that' 
they worJhipped Jupiter PJuviaJjs, the river 
Ganges, and EyKa^tovg AatjLtoi/ef, Indigetes Getiios. 
Such were the Grecian, appellations for the 
feveral deities, or rather attributes of deity, 
adored throughout Hindoftan. With far 
more truth was the celebrated Ganges affirm- 
ed, by the fame writer, to be an objedt of fu- 
perftitious veneration^ when, charged with the 
bleffings of Providence, he defeended in ma- 
jefty from the mountains, and, with his over- 
flowings, fertilized the thirfty foil. In fadt, tlie 
legiflator, whofe fublime precepts improved; 
the hero, whofe refiftlefs fword defended ; the 
patriot, whofe inventive fancy adorned with 
ufeful arts the country that gave them birth; 
received the fervent prayers of the grateful 
Hindoo, were firft remembered with admira- 
tion. 


•Strabonis Geograph, lib.xv. p,682. 
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tion, and then idolized. Without referring to 
the Egyptian Apis, we may aflert, that the very 
animal whofe milk nourilhed him, and whofe 
labours turned the fruitful fod, received his 
tributary homage, and was ranked in order 
next to a divinity. This is the general key 
that unlocks the portals of the grand temple 
of Indian fuperftition, and perhaps, taken in a 
more general point of view, of all the fuper- 
ftitions of every region and of every denomi- 
nation upon earth. To the philofophic eye, 
that contemplates without prejudice their end- 
lefs variety, .this is the univerlal clue to their 
full developemenl, and thus only can the 
juighty maze be intimately and fuccefsfully, 
explored. 

Befides the deities above-enumerated, the 
Indians have a guardian genius, prefiding over 
water, named Varunaj* over fire, namedr 
Agnij the forger of the fiery ftiafts, called from 
him Agnyaftraj-f* and over tlit winds, J named 
Pa VAN. All the fanciful charadlers of a my- 
thology, not greatly difiimilar from that of 
Greece and Rome, fcem to have prevailed 
among the Hindoos from the earlieft periods. 

G 4 They 

* See an engraving of Varuna.\vith her infignia, oppolltep. 215, 
of the firft volume of the Afiauc Refearches. 

f Afiat. Refearch. vol. i. p. 248. 


t Ibid. 25 S, 
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They have G-ARTiCEyA,^- the god - of War; 
formidable with fix heads,- and bearing, in his 
numerous hands, fpears,- fabres, and other 
hofiile weapons j whofe prowefs is not inferior 
to the Mars of Rome* 'They have LACSHMij 
the goddefs of plenty, and wife of Veeflinii 
the preferver } who, in Mr. Hoi well’s defcrip- 
tive print, is reprefented crowned with ears of 
grain,' and encircled bf a plant, bearing fruit, 
forcibly reminding us of the Ceres of the an- 
cients', They have Seraswatti, the pro- 
teflrefs of arts and fciences, with her palmira- 
leaf, and her reed or pen for writing j orna- 
ments more peculiarly charafteriftic of her 
high ftation than thofe which graced the armed 
Minerva of the Greeks. They have a more 
beautiful Cupid in Cama, the god of love with 
his flowery flaafts and cany bow: although a 
regard to truth forbids me to add, that they 
have a more decent Venus in Bhavani, the 
confer t of Seevja, and goddefs of generation j 
in honour of whom, on all the walls of the- 
pagodas of Hindofian, facred to that deity, 
fuch pictures are delineated and fuch images 
are engraven, as though by no means incon- 
Cflient with tbeir^ are not at all compatible with 

our, 

* Afiat. Refearch. 252, with an engraving.' Carticeya is gene- 
rally written Kartcek. The fonner is the i^nferpet v/ord un- 
abridged. 
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<?«r, notions of ck’licacy and decorum. Thefc 
are indeed the fanciful creation of poets and 
painters ; but tlic chara«51crs of a mythology 
far Icfs plcafing v.’crc, bcforc^thcir exhibition, 
deeply imprinted on the minds of the Hin- 
doos. Tlicy were prepared for tlie reception 
of whatever partook of the nature of fable and 
myjierv; and if ilic fportivc imagination wan- 
dered occafionally in the regions of mirth and 
feftivity, they were foon recalled, by impreflions 
nt once awful and durable, to the contempla- 
tion of more gloomy objcfls. They found 
matter of alarm and dread even in the attri- 
butes of the facred triple deity, who was ap- 
pointed to be their defender againfl: the. male- 
volent Dewtahj and if, at one time, the ami- 
able charaflcr and office of the prefer ver Veefli- 
nu infpired them with grateful affection and 
veneration, they v/crc, at other times, filled 
with the utmofi: horror in contemplating the 
dreadful infignia and the defolating fury of 
the deftroyer Rudra, or Mahadeo. 

Although I am apprchenfive of incurring 
the cenfure of my readers for extending to too 
great a length thefe reflections upon what b 
called, in India, the worfliip of Dewtahs, and, 
in other countries, that of Diemons 5 yet, be- 
fore I fliall be able to give any clear or fatis- 

fa6tory 
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faftory idea of the probable devotion anciently 
praflifed in the caverns of Salfette and in the 
magnificen^agoda of Elephant^ it is necef- 
fary that we ,fEould ftill wider extend our fur- 
vey of this flupendous fubjedt. What has al- 
ready engaged our attention is but a portion of 
that gigantic fabric of fuperftition which caft 
its mighty fhadow over all the ancient world. 
The more fplendid part of that devotion re- 
mains ftiH to be noticed. The former were 
earth-born deities, and, we have loitered too 
long with the untutored Indian who only fees 
“ God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.” 
As there were deities who were permitted to 
range the earth, fo there were deities of a more 
exalted nature, who, as we before- oblerved, 
had their Itation in the celeftial orbs. Thole 
glittering orbs now demand our attention.. 
Let us alcend the empyreum with Ibme por- 
tion of the zeal and fervour of the adorers of 
thofe fhining, but fenfelefs, deities. 

Two of the principal fburces of all mytho-. 
Jpgy, particularized by Sir W. Jones, are, a wild 
admiration of the heavenly bodies, particularly 
of the Sun, and an immoderate reljjedt paid to 
the memory of powerful, wile, and virtuous, 
anceftors, eipecially the founders of kingdoms, 
legillators, and warriors. If this remark. on 


/ 
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the origin of mythology be generally applica- 
ble to moft nations, fo it is in a peculiar man- 
ner forcible in the furvey which we are now 
taking of that of the Hindoos. It is the Sun, 
that vaft body of fire, which, Milton fays, 
" Looks from his foie dominion like the god 
of this new world,” it is that glorious planet, 
which beams with fuch tranfeendant and un- 
ccaling fplcndor in Eaftern countries, whofe 
ray hath kindled the devotions of mankind from 
age to age, and hath been the great fountain 
of idolatry in India. Indeed the moft ancient 
fupcrftition of all nations has been the worfliip 
of the Sun, as the lord of heaven and governor 
of the world, and in particular it prevailed in 
Pliocnicia, Chaldica, Egypt, and, from later 
information, we may add, Peru and Mexico. 
Reprefented in a variety of ways, and con- 
cealed under a multitude of fanciful names, 
through all the revolutions of time the great 
luminary of heaven hath exa«5led from the 
generations of men the tribute of devotion. 

How particularly the ancient Perfians were 
addifted to this mode of worfliip, how pro- 
found and univerfal was their veneration of 
FIRE, and particularly of the solar fire, is 
evident in every page of Dr. Hyde, who has 
made that religion the fubjeCl: of his accurate 

inveftigation. 
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inveftigation. The infatuated votaries of this 
religion were forbidden to lj3it into the fire, or 
to throw water upon it, even if the metropolis 
were in flames. The Magi, however, as has 
■been before- remarked, did not deny a supreme 
PRESIDING Principle, the Creatpr and Go- 
vernor of the univerfe, who v/as the proper 
object of man's adoration, but they confidered 
the Sun as his image in the vifible univerfe, as 
a faint copy of the bright original, worthy to 
be honoured with external worfhip and devout 
proft ration. They imagined his throne to be 
feated in the Sun; and that it was the paradife 
of the bleffed. From the Magi of Perfia the 
idolatrous infeftion might eafily fpread/ to the- 
Brachmanes of India, between whom 'an occa- 
fional intercourfe from the earlieft ages may, 
without violating probability, be fuppofed to 
have exifted. Under the chara6i:er of the god 
SuRYA, of whom, and his car, drawn by feven 
green^ horfes, and guided by his charioteer 
Arun, or the Dawn, an engraving is given in 
the Afiatic Refearches, the solar orb is re- 
garded with adoration by the Hindoos, and 
the fe£l: more particularly devoted to the wor- 
fhip of that deity are called Saura. Indeed 
it is not improbable that, in very remote asras, 

the 


* Green, as the emblem, I prefume, of eternal youth. 
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the Indians held tlic Sun in almoft as general 
veneration as their Perfian neiglibours. We 
arc informed by a writer,^- who vifited India 
fcYcntccn hundred years ago, that he there be- 
hcld a mod fuperb temple creeled in honour 
of that planet, the walls of which were of red 
marble, rcfcmbling lire, and interfperfed with 
flrcaks of gold. On the pavement of this tem- 
ple was an image of the radiant divinity, 
hardly inferior in fplcndour to his own dazzling 
fplicrc: his rays being imitated in a boundlefs 
profufion of rubies, pearls, and diamonds, of 
incftimablc value, arranged in a mod judicious 
manner, and darting forth a ludre fcarcely to- 
lerable to the organs of fight. As this account 
of Apollonius may be confidered as fufpicious, 
I fliall here infert a defeription of the temple 
of the Sun from the Ayeen Akbery, which, 
although Mr. Gladwin conceives Abul Fazil 
to have been deceived in regard to its magni- 
tude, fince no traces of this vad fabric at pre- 
fent remain, will yet be confidered as a proof 
that fuch a worfliip did aflually flourifli there 
at fome remote period in its meridian glory. 

“ Near to Jagernaut is the temple of the 
Sun, in the crefling of which was expended 
the whole revenue of Orifla for twelve .years. 

Np 


*■ Pjiiloftnitns in Vit. Apollon. Kb. ri. p. S7. 
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No olie can behold this immenfe edifice, with- 
out being ftruck with amazement. The wall, 
which furrounds the whole, is one hundred 
and fifty cubits high, ; and nineteen cubits 
-thick. There are three entrances to it. At 
the eaftefn gate there are two very fine figured 
of elephants, each with a nian upon his trunk. 
On the weft, are two furprizing figures of 
horfemen completely armed j and over the 
northern gates are carved two tigers, who, 
having killed two< elephants, are fitting upon 
them. In the front of the gate is a pillar of 
' black ftone, of an octagonal form, fifty cubits 
high. There are nine flights of fteps 5 after 
afcending which, you come into an extehfive 
enclofure, where you difcover a large .dome, 
conftru6led of ftone, upon which are carved 
the SUN and the stars, and, round them, is a 
border, on which is reprefented a variety of 
human figures, expreffing the different paflions j 
fome kneeling} others proftrated with their 
faces upon the earth } together with minftrels, 
and a number of ftrange and wonderful animals, 
fuch as never exifted but in imagination.”* 
This is laid to be a work of feven hundred and 
thirty years antiquity; it was erected by. a 
RAJA. The Ayeen Akbery farther informs 
• - us, 


• Ayeen Akbery, vol.iii. p.ji. 
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US, that fomc of the Hindoo philofophers con- 
fidcr the fixed ftars and planets as beings, 
and as borrowing their light from the fun ; 
others aircrt that they derive their light> from 
the moon, and believe each to be under the 
influence of fomc celcftial fpirit ; while others, 
again, alflrm, that the ftars are the fouls of 
men departed this life, and raifed to this high 
dignity in reward of their virtues and aufleri- 
ties. 

At this day the Indian rajas are fond of 
tracing back to the folar deity their fabulous 
origin, and Mr. Dow * acquaints us, that he 
Jiimfcif was in pofTefTion of a long lift of a 
dynafly of kings, who boafted the diftinguifli- 
ed title of SuRYA-bans and CnANDRA-bans, 
or children of the fun and moon. The Afia- 
tic Rcfcarches confirm and explain this intelli- 
gence, by informing us, that SuRYA-f- is be- 
lieved to have frequently defeended from his 
car in a human fliape, and to have begotten 
an earthly progeny, equally renowned in the 
Indian ftories with the I-Icliades of Greece; 
and that another great Indian family are call- 
ed the children of the moon, or Chandra, 
under which form Eswara, or the God of 
nature, is often worfhipped. We muft not 

be 

• Dow, vol.i. p.31. •}■ Afiat. Rcfearch, vol.j. p.263. 
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be furprifed, the prefident of the Afiatic So- 
ci6ty obfervesy at finding, on a clofe exami- 
nation, that the charadters of all the pagan, 
deities, male and female, melf into each 
other, and, at laft, into one or two j for, it 
feems a well-founded opinion, that the whole 
crowd of gods and goddeffes, in ancient 
Rome and modern Varanes, means only the 
powers of nature, and, principally, the sun. 
He owns himfelf inclined to believe that not 
Only Creefhna or Veefhnu, but even Brahma 
and Seeva^ when united and exprefled by 
the myftical word OM, an expreffion that 
frequently occurs in Sanfcreet invocations of 
the deity, were defigned by the firft idolaters 
to reprefent the solar fire. By the trilite- 
ral word A XJ M, which letters coalefce and 
form -OM, the triple divinity, Brahma, Veefh- 
nn, and Seeva, are meant to be exprefled j or^ 
in other words, the power- of the Almighty 
to create, to preferve, and to deftroy. It 
may be added that the term OM is confidcred 
in fo facred a, light, that it never elcapes the 
lips of a pious Hindoo, but is the fubje^l of 
his meditation in holy and profound filencc. 
Their mode of adoring the sun is faid, by 

Lucian, 

* It particularly occurs in a moft fubltmc prayer to Bood»» 
tranflated by Mr. Wilkins, in Afiat. Rclcarch. vol.i. p. 285. 
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Ludnn, in Iiis trcatifc dc Saltationc, to have 
confiftcd in a circular dance, in imitation of 
that orb's fiippofcd motion round the cartli, 
by which all nature was gladdened, and from 
which the various ranks of beings derived 
light and fupport. Surya Koond is men- 
tioned, under the Subah of Owd, in the 
Aycen Akbery, as a jdace of religious wor- 
fliip very celebrated and much frequented ; 
and a fchival, called the Surya Pooja, or 
the worfliip of the fun, Mr. Ilolwcll ac- 
quaints us, is dill obferved on the feventh 
day of the new moon, in January, wlieii 
peculiar ofierings of flowers are made to that 
luminary in the Ganges. The veftiges of 
this fupcrftition are, in fad’, at this day, 
evident in all the facred rites and multiform 
ceremonies of the Brahmins. At their firft 
putting on the zennar, or facred cord of 
three threads^ the my flic fymbol of their faith,, 
they learn the gayteree^ which arc certain 
words in jjraife of the su.v. At fun-rife they 
turn to the Eafl, and, filling the palms of 

their hands with water, and at the fame 

/ 

time repeating a prayer, they throw it to- 
wards that luminary. They preferve, con- 
VoL. II. H dantly 

• See HoKvclI on the Gentoo falls and fsfliv.als, India Tracis, 
parlii. p. 134. 
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ftantly burning, a kind oi facred fire^ kindled 
by the fridlion of two pieces of palafs-wood, 
with \vhich they perform the .howm, or burnt 
facrijice. The newrborn babe of a Brahmin 
is obliged to be expofed to the ■ folar beamt 
and, in the words of the Ayeen Akbery,^* 
to conclude, and in fome degree to explain, 
the myftic rite, they worship God in the 

SUN AND IN FIRE. 

. The following paflages, iii proof of what. . 
has been advanced, concerning the veneration 
entertained by the- Indians for the fun and 
lire, are extra6ted from the three principal 
tranllations, from the Sanfcreet, which have 
yet appeared in the Englifli language 5 I mean 
the Geeta and the Heetopades, pnblifli- 
ed by Mr. -Wilkins, and the beautiful drama 
of Sacontala, or, ^he fatal Ring, by Sir 
William Jones. Thefc three compofitions are 
of the moft venerable antiquity, and in 
them, doubtiefs, are difplayed the manners 
and the principle^ prevailing at thofe remote 
seras in which they were written. 

In the Geeta, Arjun is informed by 
Creeflina, that “ God is in the fire of the 
altar, and that the devout, with offerings, 

dircfl 


• Aycen Akbcry, vol. i. p. zij, 220, 227, where all tlicfc 
vr.rioiis circumflanccs are flared at large. 
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dire6l- their worfliip unto God in thp fire^^ 
P. 54. “lam the jire^ I am the viftim.’’ P. 80'. 
The Divinity is frequently characterized in 
that book, as in other Sanfcreet compofitions, 
by the word OM, that myftic emblem- of the 
Deity in India, bearing, probably, the fame 
fignification as the Egyptian ON, which. 
Sir William Jones obferves,* is generally fup- 
pofed to mean the sun. Befides innumerable 
allufions, throughout the text, to the “ ar- 
dent fire, the glorious fun, the immeafurable 
light,” in the epifode annexed, the refulgent 
CHAKRA, or warlike weapon of Narayan, 
beautiful, yet terrible, to behold, is faid to 
have “ glowed like the facrificial flame,” and 
to have “ burnt like the oil-fed fire,” Pages 
150 and 151. 

In the Heetopades it is faid, that “ fire is 
the fuperior of the Brahmins, as the Brahmin 
is the fuperior of the tribes.” P.35. In' the 
note on this paflage, Mr. Wilkins , remarks, 
that this element, in ancient times, feems to 
have been univerfally deified j that the Hin- 
doos are enjoined, by the Vedas, to light up 
a fire, produced in the manner ' I before fl:a- 
ted from the Ayeen Akbery, and to cherifti it 
as long as they live. With this fire, he adds, 

Hz all 

* Afiatic Refearclies,.vol. i. p. 242, 



all their facrifices are burnt, their nuptial 
altar flames, and, finally, the funeral pile is 
kindled : “ The sun fhould be worfhipped on 
the back, the God of fire on the belly/' 
P. lOI. 

In the Sacontala ftill more numerous in- 
ftances occur, in which the orb of the fun 
and the hallowed fire are Ipoken of and ad- 
drefled in terms of adoration ; ‘‘ Water was 
the firft work of the Creator, and receives 
the oblations ordained by law ; the facrifice is 
performed with folemnity 5 may Isa, the God 
of nature,” (a perfonification of the fun, the 
Isis of the Egyptians,) “blefs .and fuftain 
you!” The following paflage will prove of 
two-fold utility towards explaining and il- 
luftrating what has before been remarked: 

O king,” exclaim the pupils of the vene- 
rable Canna, amidft the central glooms of 
their holy grove, ‘‘while we are beginning 
our evening-facrifice, the figures of blood- 
thirfiry demons, embrowned by clouds, col- 
le£ted at the departure of the day, glide over 
the /acreJ hearth, and fpread conftcrnation 
around.” P. 38. “ My fweet child, there has 

been a happy omen : the young Brahmin who 
officiated in pur morning facrifice, though his 
fight was impeded by clouds of fmoke, drop- 
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ped the clarified butter into the very centre- 
of the adorable fiameT “ When he entered the 
place where the holy fire was blazing, • he 
heard a voice from heaven pronouncing divine 
meafures.” “ As the wood, Sami, beconies 
pregnant with inyfierious firel* P.43. “My 
beft-beloved, come and walk with me round 
the facrificial fire\ may thefe fires preferve 
thee I fires^ which fpring to their appointed 
ftations on the holy hearth, and confnme the 
confecrated wood, while the frefli blades of 
myfterious cufa-grafs lie fcattered around 
them 1 facramental fires, which deftroy -fin. 
with the rifing fumes of clarified butter!” 
P. 47. “ Could Arun” (the charioteer of the 

fun, that is, the dawn) “ difpel the fhades 
of night, if the deity with a thousand 
BEAMS had not placed him before the car of 
day?” P. 85. In fele6ling thefe palfages from 
the drama of Sacontala, I have reluctantly 
paffed over pages glowing with all the fplen- 
dour of Oriental imagery, crowded with fuch 
novel and beautiful defcriptions, and breath- 
ing fuch elevated fentiments of friendftiip, as 
well as fuch impaflioned ftrains of tender 
affection, that I cannot too ftrongly recom- 
mend to the reader an attentive perufal of 
the whole piece, and he will not fail heartily 

H 3 to 
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to join with me, in hoping that the tranflator 
may recede from his declared refolution to 
engage no farther in tafks of a fimilar na- 
ture. 

The Moon, the next confpicuous luminary 
of heaven, is by no means without h's tribe 
of adorers in Hindoftan. H/s, I fay; for, 
contrary to all other fyftems of mythology, 
the Moon fhines forth to the Hindoos a 
male divinity. This is furely an argument 
that proves how little they have condefcended 
to borrow* from other nations; for, in this 
male deity, we are unable to trace even the 
Ifis of Egypt, whom Herodotus^ declares to 
have been conftantly reprefented and worfhip- 
ped, at Buliris, under the form of a woman 
with the horns of a cow, (as 10 was in 
Greece;) upon which account, and becaufe 
that animal was facred to Ifis, the cow was 
held in the higheft veneration throughout 
Egypt. The Indian name of the Moon is 
Chandra, and Mr. Wilkins, our unerring 
guide, informs us,-}- that he is drawn by the 

fancy 


• Heroccti, lib. ii. p. jiS. Stcphani edit, 1592. This '.vhclc 
fecor.d book of Ksredetos, and part of the third, treats of the 
hi;lcry, religion, and manners, and thcrcfcrc 1 
Ijive rainately attended to it. 

■f Heetopadei, p. i~y, and r.ctc 235. 
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fancy of the , Hindoo poets as a deity, fit- 
ting in, a fplendid chariot drawn by two ante- 
lopes, and holding in his right hand a rabbit. 
We learn from the Heetopades, that, to him; 
fountains w^ere dedicated. Of thofe facred 
fountains there are many in Hindoftan : andi 
in particular, the Ayeen Akbery reports,*' 
that, in the village of Kehrow, in Cafliinere, 
there are no lefs than. 360 ; a number worthy 
of notice, becaufe the exa6l number of the 
days of the ancient year, before it was re- 
formed by more correft obfervation. To 
pierce the hitherto-unexplored depths of the' 
Hindoo fyftem of aftronpmy, connefted as 
that fyfteni is with their religion, is alike 
beyond the fcope of my ability and the means 
of information in my poffeflion. If en- 
couraged by the public to proceed in thefe 
inveftigations into the ancient hiftory and 
fcieiices of that country, I ftiall, in a- future 
portion of this infant work, attempt the 
arduous talk of prefenting ray readers with 
the fubftance of what is already known on- 
that head 5 and (hall principally regulate, my 
refearches by the chapter on aftronomy in 
the Ayeen Akbery^ which is a profeiTed ex- 
tract from the famous Surya Sudhant of 

H 4 India, 

f Ayeen Akbery, vol.ii. p. 159. 
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India, a book compofed, Abul Fazil informs 
/US, ** fome hundred tlioufand years ago j” by 
M. Bailly’s celebrated “ Traite de I’Aftrono- 
mie Indienne et Orientale by Mr. Playfair’s 
accurate and ingenious diflertation, lately 
publiftied in the fecond volume of the Tranf- 
aflions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh j 
and by the vaft treafure of information to 
be collefted from Mr. Coftard's profound 
Treatife upon the Aftronomy of the Chal- 
dseans, Arabians, and other Eaftern nations. 
For tlie prefent it will be fufficient for ‘iis 
to take a general retrofpeft of the gradual 
advances made by the human mind, from 
contemplating and admiring the celeftial orbs, 
to deifying and adoring them. This will in 
its confequences lead us to a more particular 
confideration of that other principal fource 
of all mythology mentioned before, viz. an 
immoderate refpccl: paid to the memory of 
powerful, v;ife, and virtuous, anceftors, ef- 
pecially the founders of kingdoms, legiflators, 
and warriors. 

Devoted to paftoral life, and fcattercd over 
the extenlive plains of Alia, the ancient fa- 
thers of the human race could not avoid be- 
ing deeply ftruck with the number, the beauty, 
and the fplendour, of the heavenly bodies. 

Amidft 
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Amidft the lilence of furrounding night, in, 
thofe delightful regions where the mildnefs of 
the climate allows the inhabitants to fleep in 
the open air, the wakeful eye of contempla- 
tion beheld and marked the flow progrelflve 
motion of thofe bodies through the clear blue 
fky above them. They obferved their various 
mutations, they noted their diftinguifhing 
phasnomena, the riling of fome and the 
fetting of others 5 and, from that afcenfion 
and decline, they learned to regulate their 
conduct as to the; times and the feafons 
proper for. the fdwing of grain and the 
tillage of the ground. In procefs of time' 
they formed catalogues of the ftars, they ar- 
, ranged them under various clafles, and regif- 
;.tered them in regular feries. They portioned 
-■'out the vilible firmament it/elf into forty- 
eight different conftellations, and, in con- 
formity to the hieroglyphic tafte of the times, 
diftinguilhed thofe conftellations by the figures 
of various animals and other imaginary 
limilitudes. From long and accurate obfer- 
vation of the confequences attending the 
particular fituation 'of fome of them in the 
heaveiis, they fuppofed thefe levolving orbs 
to have an influence upon the earth and 
upon the feafons 3 and the Greek and Ro- ' 

man 
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mah poets, probably imltafmg the ancient 
writers of Egypt and Syna, crowd their 
pages with allufions to thofe fuppofed in- 
fluences. Non hxc Pleiades faciunt, nec apo- 
fus Orion.*' 

Nec fevus Ar<Suri cadentis 
Impetus, aut mV»/w Hcedi.f 

A paflage, which occurs in the ancient and 
venerable book of Job, feems pointedly to 
allude to the reigning fuperflition of the day. 
Canfi thou rejirain the Jweet influences of Pleiades^ 
or loojen the bands of Orion P It was natural for 
thofe, who maintained the doftrine of their 
influence upon the elements of nature, to ex- 
tend ftill farther their romantic conjedlures, 
and to aflert a flmilar predominant influence 
of the celeftial orbs in all terreftrial concerns, 
but cfpecially in the important and interefting 
events which befal great nations 5 in the pro- 
Iperity and defolation of kingdoms j in the 
elevation to empire of triumphant virtue 5 
and in the downfal of defeated tyranny. The 
planetary train, that conftitute our own fyf- 
flem, as performing their revolutions nearer 
the earth, were thought to have a more par- 
ticular afccndency over the fate of its inha- 
bitants 5 


* Proper:iur,u. 16.51. 


f Hor. iii, Cirm. l. 27. 
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bitants ; and the period of their tranfit over 
tlie fun’s dife, and that of their occafionally 
coming into conjun6lion with any other con- 
ilcllation, was regarded as a period pregnant 
with tlic mo/l awful events, and produdlive 
of tlie moft aftoni filing viciflitudes. 

Impreffed, therefore, with alternate wonder 
and terror at beholding thefe imagined effefts 
of their influence upon this globe, from vi- 
gilantly obferving, mankind proceeded by de- 
grees to rcfpc61: and venerate them, and intenfe 
aidour.of contemplation in time mounted to 
all the fervor of devotion. Some of the an- 
cients fuppofed tlie STARS to be inhabited by 
beings, who not only guided their motions, 
but directed their benign or pernicious in- 
fluences, and, confequently, to thofe prefiding 
beings they addrefled their adoration. Others 
imagined the stars to be themfelves ani- 
mated intelligences, or zophesemin and 
paid to the fpbere the worfliip due to its 
Maker. But almofl: every nation of the an- 
cient world united in confidering them as tlie 
refidence of departed fpirits and the glorious 
receptacles of beatified virtue. According to 
the preceding extradls from the Ayeen Ak- 
bery, the Hindoo philofophers were deeply 

infe6ted 

■* See Bi{l'>op Cumberland’s Sanchoniatho, ,p. z. 
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infeded with each of thefe errors ; aiid\the 
accounts given by Sir Robert Barker^ in the 
Philofophical Tranfaflions of the remains 
of aftronomical and mathematical inftru- 
ments, “ Rupendoufly large, immovable from 
the fpot, and conftrucled of ftone, fome of 
them upwards of twenty feet in height,” 
which he faw in the ancient obfervatory of 
Benares, as well as the difcovery which Mr. 
Call -f* reports, in the fame book, he himfcif 
made of the figns of the zodiac on the ceil- 
ings of many of the more ancient choulteries 
of the peninfula, Rrongly inclines us to 
think that the fcience of aftronomy was, in 
ancient India, carried to the utmoft height of 
perfeflion, attainable in thofe periods and by 
thofe inftruments ; and at the fame time it 
was undoubtedly attended with all thofe de- 
grading fuperftitions, fuch as divination, in- 
cantation, and judicial aftrology, which were 
its infeparable concomitants in that early 
gera. . It is a moft fingular circumftance, that 
the days of the week, in India, are arranged 
as in Eg}'pt and Greece, according to the 
number of the planets, and are diftinguifhed 
by fimilar appellations, and, for my own 

part, 

' Phil. Tranfaft. vol. Ixvii. p. 598. 
t Phil. Tranfaft. voLlxii. p-353. 
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part, I have not a doubt but that the va- 
rious fphercs, or boobum^ of purification, 
through which the doftrine of the Metcm- 
pfychofis, as explained by Mr. Halhed,* has 
doomed the foul to pafs in its progrefs to 
confummatc happinefs and perfeftion, have 
a direft allufion to the planets* But I am 
launching into a vaft ocean, in which it was 
not at prefent my intention to venture my 
final I bark. 

To thofe bright and confpicuous manfions 
‘ of the Iky, as I have obferved, the fervile 
adulation of the ancient nations of the 
earth exalted the departed fpirits of illuftrious 
kings and legifiators j while the partial fond- 
nefs and blind zeal of individuals wafted to 
the fame- happy regions the fouls of their 
deccafed progenitors who were venerable for 
religion and virtue. A variety of paflages 
in the ancient poets may be adduced in proof 
of this aflertion, but particularly one in 
Virgil, who, in a ftrain of unmanly flattery 
to Auguftus, while yet living, afks him 
among which of the conftellations he will 
choofe to take up his future refidence. — 

Anne 

• See page 46 of his Preface to the Gentoo Code, quarto 
edition, and page 41 of the fame Preface, where the Sanfereet 
names of the days of the week are enumerated in their proper 
order, as they alfo are in the Ayeen Akbcry, p. 12. 
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Anne novum fidus tardis te menfibus addas 
Qua locus Erigonen inter Chelasque fequcntcs 
Panditur? Ipfe tibi jam brachia contrahit ardcns 
Scorpios, et cceli jufta plus parte reliquit. 

Georg, i. 33, 

Thefe lines are alfo quoted by that ingenious 
aftronomer, Mr. Collard,^‘ but for another 
purpofe, the elucidation of an aftronomicai 
remark; and it would appear from that re-^ 
mark, that the accuracy of the poet’s defcrip- 
tion does him greater honour than the fulfomc 
compliment contained in them did Auguftus, 
The contagion of fidereal laorjinp^ in confc-’ 
quence of the jftars being regarded as animated 
intelligences, or as inhabited by divinities, 
fpread rapidly and univerfally among all the 
nations of the Eaftern world, except among 
that favoured people to whom the Almighty 
thought proper to reveal the glorious do(51:fincs 
of the true religion. For, thus, in the moft 
ancient and moft fublime drama which the hu- 
man intelleft ever produced, the devout Job 
makes proteftation of his innocence as to the 
crime of this prevailing idolatry If I beheld 
the SUN when it Jlnncd^ or the moon walking 
in hrigbtnefs ; and my heart hath been fecretly en- 
ticcdj or my mouth hath liiffed my band: this, alfo, 

were 

• See Conard’s Aftrcuomy, p. ip. f Job, c. xxxi, v. zC. 
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'iccrc an ifiiqutty to be puiitficd by the Judge j for 
I fjoidd then have denied the God that is above ! 
The planets, in time, became diftingiiifliccl by 
the names of the moll: renowned perfonages in 
fabulous antiquity, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and Diana; but thefe 
orbs, from their rifmg and fetting, being fre- 
quently concealed from the view of the enthu- 
fiaftic adorer, invention fupplied their place by 
forming reprefentative images of thofe fancied 
deities, to whom, after lolemnly confecrating 
them, they paid their devotion with as .much 
fervour as to the real planer. In this praflice, 
as Dr, Pridcaux^ has judicioiifly obferved, we 
trace the firft origin of the Sabian fiipcrflitiot^ 
or worfliip of idols, in which abomination 
the ancient pagan world were fo deeply im- 
merfed; and, from this period, Saturn, Jupiter, 
and the other fidcreal divinities, continued to 
be holden in the moft facred veneration through 
all the periods of the AlTyrian, Greek, and 
Roman, empires. Before thefe figures, which 
they invoked by the feveral names their blind 
bigotry had affigned them, in deep caverns 

and 

^ See Pridcaux’s Connexions, vol. i. p. 17S, and, likewife, 
thofe of Dr. Shucldbrd, vol.ii. p. 3S8, who, nonvithftanding the 
fevere attacks of Warburton, on this fubjeX of tlie origin of tlie 
various fpecies of pagan idolatry, has dilplayed erudition Htde in- 
ferior to that of the haughty critic. 
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and woody receffes, the firft temples of the 
'world, they performed their myfterious rites,* 
they kindled the facred fire, of which their 
glowing fpheres feemed to be formed j and 
they offered' oblations to them of the nobleft 
beafts of the field and the choiceft produc- 
tions of the earth. In the wild delirium of 
their zeal, and under the impulfes of a facred 
fury, they fliouted aloud the lofty pasans of 
praife and triumph j they mingled in the cir- 
cular dance, which w^as intended to imitate 
that of the planets j and they tried the moft 
potent fpells, and uttered the moft tremendous , 
incantations, in full confidence of drawing 
down, into thofe lymbolic figures, the fame 
powerful fpirits which were fuppofcd to roll 
them through the aether, and the fame bland 
or baleful influences which they were believed 
to difpenfe from on high. 

That a confiderable portion of the Iiiero- 
glyphic fculptures and paintings, in the temples 
of Hindoftan, have an aftronomical allnfion, 
has never been doubted by thofe who have ac- 
curately furveyed and attentively confidcred 
them ; though their latent meaning and intri- 
cate hiftory have never been completely deve- 
loped. The blaze of glory ftreaming from 
the radiated crowns on the heads of all the 

AVATARS, 
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avatars, whofc figures are cugraveci in the 
Afialic Rcfeardies, fpcak their defcciit from 
the regions of light and glory j the emblema- 
tical ornaments of ferpents that deck the ve- 
nerated ftatUCS of the GOD-RAJAHS, wllO ffOWH 
on the walls of the various cavern- pagodas j the 
figures of facred and fidercal animals, fculp- 
tured near them ; the facerdotal vafes for obla- 
tion ; the confccratcd bells which the hands of 
fomc ftatUCS bear, and the facred zennar and 
ftaff of Brahmins which diftinguifli others 5 
all thefe circumftanccs united evince their im- 
mediate connexion with the profoiindeft myf- 
tcrics of fcience and with the moft awful rites 
of religion. : 

We have not yet come to the examination, 
of the ancient Egyptian fuperftitions, and their 
Ariking fimiliarity to thofe of India j but if we 
caft a digrcllivc eye towards that country,- and 
examine the catalogue of her numerous deities 5 
if we attentively perufe the varied page of their 
hiftory, and mark the diferiminating features 
of their fcveral characters ; we fliall find them, 
for the moft part, to be nothing more than 
HEROES DEIFIED. Tlius, Vulcan, Bacclius, 
Thoth, Hercules, having, by their (kill in arts 
or their prowefs in arms, greatly benefited the 
early inhabitants of the world ; as, for inftance, 

VoL. II. I Vulcan, 
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y uldian, by the invention of the’ forge -and by 
inftrufting manldnd in the ufe of fire 5 Se- 
fdftris, or Bacchus, by teaching them the right 
method of agriculture and of planting the 
vinej Thoth, or Hermes, by the invention of 
letters, and the patronage of fcience 5 Hercules, 
by the unparalleled labour of draining the lakes 
of Egypt, and by overthrowing in battle Biili- 
ris and its other tyrannic princes, thofe giants 
in power and mongers in vice; by fuch il- 
luftrious exploits thefe augufl: perfonages fuc- 
ceflively rofe to immortal honours. The fame 
remark, probably, holds good in regard to In- 
dia, or even applies with ftill greater force. 
If we could diveft the hiftory of its mofl: anci- 
ent fovereigns of the fabulous ornaments, with 
which adulatory poetry and reigning fupcrfii- 
tion have decorated them, they would appear 
to be only a race of dignified mortals, diftin- 
guiflied by their wifdom as legiflators, their 
erudition as philofophers, or their fortitude in 
battle. Thus Rama, one of the great incar- 
nate deities, whom the Indians believe to have 
been an appearance on earth of the prefer’Dtng 
pG-wer, and whom Sir William Jones takes to 
be the Indian Bacchus, when flript of his di- 
vine honours, will appear to be only the sove- 
reign OF Ayodhya, a conqueror of the high- 

efi: 
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efi: rdnown, nnd tlic deliverer of nations from 
tyrants. Thus Brahma himfclf, if we may be 
allowed for a moment lo lofc fight of the ety- 
mology of his name, and rend the allegoric 
veil that fliadows his perfon, might only have 
been the GODLIKE MORTAL, profoundly 
fkilled in theology and Icgiflation, who firft 
poliflicd a barbarous people, regulated their 
conduft by an admirable code of falutary laws, 
and gave energy and flability to an unfi.*ttlcd 
government. Mr. Scrafton is of opinion that 
Brahma was king as well as Icgiflator over 
all the vaft: continent of India,- and that he 
intended, by the folemn obligations of religion, 
to fix the attachment of his rubjcfls to their 
own country as well as to bind them to the 
obfcrvance of his laws. The learned perfonage, 
to whofc deep rcfearchcs into the Indian my- 
thology I have fo often had occafion to refer, 
feems to countenance a fimilar opinion, when 
he offers a conjc£lure that the former deity 
was in reality Raina^ the Ton of who 

might have eftabliflied the firfl: regular govern- 
ment in this part of Afia. The Ayeen Akbery, 
too, appears to decide the matter, where that 

I 2 book 

• See Mr. Scrafton’s Rcllcftions ori tlie Government of.Hin< 
doftan, p. 5. 

f Afiat. Rcfcardr. vol.i. .p. 25S. 
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book affirms that Ramchund was rajah of 
Owd,* in the ^Tretab Tugy and that he united 
in himfelf the two-fold office of king and 
prophet. 

But it is now neceflary that we fliould once 
more dire£l our attention towards Persia.— 
The profound reverence, before-noticed to have 
been equally entertained by the Magi of Per- 
fia and the Brachmans of India, for the solar 
ORB and for fire, forms a moft ftriking and 
jprominent feature of refemblance between the 
religion of Zoroafter and that of Brahma. 
Indeed if any perfon, deeply (killed in the 
principles of both fydems of theology, were 
minutely to examine and compare them toge- 
ther, I am convinced, that, except in the dread- 
ful inftance of that inceftuous commerce al- 
lowed his difciples by the Pcrlian Icgiflatorj 
and fomc peculiar local fuperflitions pradtifed 
by the Indians, no very material difference 
would be found between them. But Zoro- 
after, according to UIug-Beg, quoted by Dr, 
Hyde, was the greateft mathematician and 
aftronomcr that the Eaft in thofe remote pe- 
riods ever faw. 'He had fo far penetrated into 
the great arcana of nature, and had raifed the 
Magian name to fuch a height, that, in the 

darker 

' Aycen Akbcry, vol.ii. p. 41. 
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darker ages wliicli fiiccceded, they were fup- 
pofed to pofTefs rupcrnatural knowledge and 
powers ; and hence the odious term of magic 
has been ever fince befVowcd upon arts that 
feemed to furpafs human power to attain, and 
that of magicians upon thofc who praftifed 
them. In the union of agronomy and theo- 
logy, wliich were fi Her- fei cnees in thofc days, 
wc fliall pcrliaps find an explanation, . of thofc 
myftcrious rites of cavern-worfliip, the origin 
and nature of which have fo long perplexed 
'the ingenious in their inquiries, concerning the 
fpecics of devotion fuppofed to have been an- 
ciently pra^lifed in the caverns of Salsette 
and Elkpiianta. 

Whatever might have been the oldefl: fpccies 
of devotion originally celebrated either in Per- 
fia or India, and mod likely, from human na- 
ture being every where open to the fame ira- 
preflions, it was this worfliip of the Sun, it is 
probable that Brahma, and it is certain that 
Zoroafter, only improved upon the popular 
fuperftition, rejc£ling the more grofs, and re- 
taining the more refined, parts of the ancient 
rites and ceremonies already inftituted in each 
country. Of Zoroafter there are two opinions : 
the firft is, that he was king of Ba61:ria, and, 

I 3 according 
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according to Juftiii,^ lived fo early as the 
days of Ninus, by whom he was (lain in bat- 
tles the fecond and more generally received 
opinion is that maintained by Dr. Hyde, who 
aflferts that he flouriflied in the reign of Da- 
rius Hyftafpes, about 520 years before Chrift, 
that he was of no very exalted, origin, and 
that he refided in Babylon during the Jewifli 
captivity, where he obtained that intimate 
acquaintance with the doftrines of the He- 
brews which appear fb confpicuoufly in many 
parts of his Zend. The learned Drs.. Hydef • 
and PrideauxJ in my humble opinion too far 
violate probability when they reprefeht Zoro- 
after to have been himfelf a native of Paleftine, 
of Jewiili parentage, and to have lived a me- 
nial fervant in tlie families of either Ezra or 
Daniel, The profound and various learning 
which he poflefled fuppofes a defcent far lefs 
inglorious, and an education far more poliftied, 
than a mere flave could poflibly have enjoyed; 
and, if he had been a Jew, he would not have 
neglefted to enforce upon his difciples the ne- 
ceflity of that peculiar rite v/hich forms the 
charadteriftic diftinction of the progeny of 

Abraham. 

* Joftin, lib. i. c. j. 

f Hyde’s Hift. Kelig. Vet. Perf. cap.xxiv, P.3J4. 

jPride^Ds’s Conncflions, vcJ.i. 
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Abraham. He found the people of Perfia Im- 
mcrfal in the depth of that grofs idolatry, the 
firc-worfliip, eftabli filed by the Magians; for, 
though tlicy pretended to worfliip God in the 
fire, the Deity himfclf had long been forgotten 
in the fymbol of his worfliip. He purged their; 
minds of the impure and fcnfual depravity.' 
He revived among them the principles of that 
genuine religion, which time, and objc 61 :s more 
palpable, had effaced from their minds. He 
called himfclf the reftorer of the primitive de- 
votion of Abraham, that great and enlightened 
patriarch, fo highly venerated throughout all 
the Eaftj and, as he had read that the Almighty 
fpoke to Mofes out of the burning buflii and to 
the whole affembled fons of Ifrael out of the 
firc^ that glowed on Mount Sinai; that he had 
manifefted his divine prefence to them, on their 
march from Egypt, under the appearance of a 
column of fame-, that he refided in the /«- 
tninous glory, difplayed between the cherubim ; 
and that he had commanded a never-dying 
^a?ne to be cheriflied on the great altar of his 
temple at Jerufalem, on which the burnt-fa- 
crifices were offered ; animated by thefe circum- 
ftances, the artful theologue pretended that he 
himfelf had been admitted to a vifion of the 
Moft; High j and,' being taken up into heaven, 

I 4 had 
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had been addrefled by the Eternal from the 
midft of a vail and pure circle of furrounding 
flame. By this plea he juftified a pradlicc 
which he would have found it difficult to 
crufli j he gratified the wiflies of the preju- 
diced ; he obtained the approbation of the fo- 
vereign ; and he effedled a change without the 
hazard of an innovation'. 

Brahma being, avowedly, a mytliologic per- 
fbnage, I can give no hiftorical account of the 
sra when the code, that bears his name, was 
acknowledged as the fovereign law of India j 
' for, that is fufely inadmiffible which Mr. Dow’s 
Prefatory DiUertation fixes, viz. 4887 from 
the year 1769, when that Difleitation was 
written, and confequently above 4900 years 
previous to the prefent year. From the va- 
riety of the dodlrincs of which the facred vo- 
lumes of India treat and of the fciences which 
they dlfcufs, from the claffiing, and, in the 
inftance of fanguinary facrifices and vindiclive 
incantations, from the ablolute contradic- 
tion of the mandates inculcated in them, as 
v/cll as from their bulk, it is probable that the 
Vedas were not the labour of one legiflator 
only, but the refult of the colle6live wifdom of 
ages: the augufl fabric of many legiflators, 
accommodating thcnafelves, as all legiflators 

occafionally 
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occafionally muft, .to the flu6luatlng princi- 
ples of the tirties, the fucceflive fuperftitions 
or the progreffive improvement of the people. 
This idea, isi throughout his treatife, main- 
tained by Mr. Holwell,* who, from evidence 
obtained in India, afferts, that the fourth 
Veda, in particular, is a publication fifteen 
hundred years pofterior to the other three. 
This opinion is, I know, combated in the pre- 
fatory Diflertation of Mr. Dow,*!* and by 
fome other writers ftill more * refpeftable j yet 
I have Iblid authority for thinking Mr. Hol- 
well’s aflertion to be founded in truth. The 
argument in favour of this opinion, advanced 
in the Afiatic Refearches,$ is two-fold. The 
firft arifes from the very fingular circumftance 
of only three Vedas having been mentioned 
in the moft ancient and venerable of the Hin- 
doo writers 5 and the names of thofe three 
Vedas occur in their proper order in the com- 
pound word Rigyajuhfama, that is to fay, the 
Retg Veda, the Tajufi Veda, and the Saman 
Veda, The fecond argument is drawn^ from 
the manifeft difference in the ftyle between the 

fourth 

• Holwell, part ii, p. 13. f Dow’s prefat. DiiTert. p. 30. 

t Afet. Refearch. vol. i. p. 346, and .347. See alfp, qn this 
fubjeft, Mr. Wilkins’s preface to the Bhagvat Geeta, p. 25, whbfe 
argument is dedfive. 
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fourth or Atharnia Veda and the three before 
named. That of the latter is now grown 
fo obfolete as hardly to be intelligible to the 
Brahmins of Benares, and to. appear almoft 
a different dialect of the Sanfcrcet, while that 
of the former is comparatively modern, and 
may be eafily read, even by a learncj* of that 
facred language, without the aid of a dic- 
tionary, I am entirely at a lofs, without fbme 
fuch fuppofition, to account for tlie contra- 
diflions juft mentioned and many others in 
the Vedas ;• for, to enjoin a pofitiveinftitution 
in. one page, and, in the next, to infert pre- 
cepts of a dire6V contrary tendency, in the 
important article of national religion, argues 
an inconfiftency of which no intelligent Deity 
nor wife legiflator could be guilty. Amidft: 
thefc contradictions therefore, for the fake of 
confiftcncy, I am compelled to fuppofc the 
cxiftence of fuch a circumftance, or elfe fomc 
interpolation or mutilation of the Brahmins, 
who, like the Egyptian priefts, kept thofc 
facred books from the infpeClion of the vul- 
gar, and, altered the text, or explained its 
meaning, as they pleafcd. The juft and bene- 
volent parts I am willing to impute to Brah- 
ma, or that firft wife legiflator to whom we 
apply that fictitious name j and the arbitrary, 

the 
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tlie fanguinary; and: the contradiftory, portions: 
to lefs' enlightened legiflators, and to dege- 
.Derate and mercenary priefts, acting under 
their influence. The various detached pieces,; 
of which this vaft compendium of theology, 
etliics, and almofl: all the other fciences, con- 
flfts, were collefted together, we are in- 
formed, at a very ancient period; from every* 
part of India, by a great and reputed phi- 
lofopher of the name of Vyasa:, who reduced:, 
them into their prefent form, and divided 
them into four diftindt books, which are 
called the Vedas, or books of science j for, 
that, according to Mr. Wilkins, is the. proper 
fignification of the word Veda. No regular, 
tranflation of thefc books, has yet appeared in. 
any European language.;, but .Sir William- 
Jones has given it as his opinion, - that the 
principal worfliip, inculcated throughout 
them, is that of firey particularly the folar 
Jire 5 and I; truft I have, fully proved that the 
praftice of . the Hindoos, under the* plea of 
adoring God in that element, is even at this 
day very ftriftly conformable to that dodirine. 
Sir William, in faft, goes beyond this point ; 
for, in the difcourfe on the literature of the 
Hindoos, he acquaints us,, that “ the author 
of the Dabijlan defcribes a race of old'Perlian 

fages. 
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fages, who appear, from the whole of his ac- 
count, to have been Hindoos j that the book 
of Menu, faid to be written in a celeftial dia- 
16(5^ and alluded to by the author, means the 
Vedas, written in the Devanagari charaderj^' 
and that, as Zeratuflit was only a reformer, 
in India may be difcovered the true fource of 
the Perfian religion.” While I confefs my 
xeadinefs to bow down to fuch fuperior autho- 
rity, it is necefTary I fhould inform the reader, 
that moft of the ancient Greek and Roman 
writers unite with Juftin in placing the age, 
in which Zoroafter lived, much higher in an- 
tiquity. Pliny, -f* in particular, mentions a 
Zoroafter, who lived fex 7milibus annortim 
ante Platojiis vjortem 5 ” lb that probably there 
were many of that name ; and thus both 
claflical and oriental writers may have ad- 
hered to the truth in their various accounts. 
The above quotation from the Afiatic Re- 
fearches is of confiderable importance in il- 
lullrating a fubjefV, upon which I am, at 

length* 


* Afiat. Refcarch. I'ol. i. p. 349. 

t PJinii Nat. Hill. lib.xxx. c. i. 

Warburton is decidedly for the high antiquity ot 
calls all that Pridcaux, and confequently Hyde, Ln svritten 
about him, “ an cnterMuiing flory, a mere fable.” Div. X-cg. 
vol.ii. p.9, fccor.d editicjv 
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length, about to enter 5 one of the inoft per« 
plexing and difficult iii the whole extent of 
Indian antiquities. 

By way of introduflion to it, let me re- 
mark, that the principal fire-temple, and the 
ufual rcfidence of Zoroafler and of his royal 
protestor Darius Hyftafpes, was at Balkh,* 
the capital of Badlria, the moft eaftern pro- 
vince of Perfia, fituatcd on tlie north-weft 
frontiers of India, and not very remote from 
thofe mountains, which, in Major RennePs 
fmall map, are diftinguiflied by the name of 
Hindoo. Ko]v and which, in claffic language, 
arc the true Indian Caucafus. Stationed fo 
near the country of the venerable Brachmans, 
this bold and judicious reformer would hardly 
fail of vifiting thofe renowned fages, and of 
improving his own theological fyftem by the 
addition of whatever was valuable in the 
Brachmanian inftitutes of religion. In reali- 
ty, we are told, by one of the later hiftorians 
of the Roman empire, that Hyftafpes -f- 

himfelf, 

♦ Hyde’s Hill. Rclig. Vet. Perf. cip. p. 330. 

f KyRafpes, qui quum fuperioris Indio: fecreta fidentius pc- 
Bctrarct, ad nemororam quondam vencrat folitudinem, cujus 
tranquillis filentiis pnccclfa Bracmanorum ingenia potiuntur ; 
corumquc monitu rationcs mundani motus et fidcrum, purofque 
facrorum ritus, quantum coUIgcre potuit, eruditus, e.x Jiic 
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Hmfelf, ^nd itioft probably 'not unattended 
by the illuftrions Archimagus, did ;perronally 
penetrate into the fecluded .regions of Upper 
India, and, in difguife, vifited the deep foli- 
tudes of the foreft, amidft v/hofe peaceful 
fhades the Brachmans exercife their lofty 
genius in profound fpeculations, and that he 
was there inftrudled by them in the principles 
of the mathematics, aftronomy, .and the pure 
rites of facrifice. Thefe various doftrines, 
to the utmo/1 extent of their inclination to 
impart, and of his own abilities to retain, 
he afterwards taught the Magi, all which, 
together with the fcience of divination, thofe 
Magi traditionally delivered down to pofterity 
through a long fncccffion of ages. That part 
of India which flyftafpes vifited was, doubt- 
lefs, Cafhmcre, where, in all probability, the 
genuine religion of Brahma flourifiied longeft 
without adulteration, while its purity, in ihe 
fouthern regions, could hardly fail of being 
polluted, and its Ipirit of degenerating, amidft 
the continual influx of foreign nations and 
of exotic ruperftirions, from Egypt, Arabia, 
and all the neighbouring commercial nations, 

But 


flitX! didicit, aliqu.-! f::)fibvs irajonim irfudit; qax iiJI cifW 
difziplJnis prxfer.ti.-ndi fururn, per fuam quifqBS progertuTi 
polkrh KUlibus uaiunt. .*tmzr.bai IvIarcelliiiJ, lib. ij- 
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But ’are there any veftigcs remaining in tKb 
happy and fecluded region of an original fyf- 
tem of devotion, more refined, more benevo*- 
Icnt, more confiftent with the profeflTed origi- 
nal principles of Brahma’s benign religion, 
than cxifts any where clfc in India ? If there 
fliould cxift any fucli veftigcs of the firft legif- 
lator’s 'genuine and fublime theology, will 
they -not greatly corroborate the arguments -I 
have advanced, principally on the authority of 
Sir William Jones, Mr. Wilkins, and Mr. 
Holwcll, of the corruptions introduced into 
the ancient religion of India by fubfequent le- 
giflators and dcfigning priefts of later agesi? 
From the high and refpedlable authority of 
Abul Fazil, who, feveral times, vifited, toge- 
ther with the Emperor Akber, that delightful 
country, and therefore wrote not from the 
reports of others, but as an eye-witnefs, I can 
anfwer that fnch veftiges do exi ft there » 

In the account which the Ayeen Akbery gives 
of Caftimere, -there is a very interefting re- 
lation inferted of a mofl: amiable race of re- 
ligious devotees, who are denominated R'EY- 
SHEEs,* and who are faid to be the -moft: 
refpedtable people of that country. • Thefe 
people, according to Abul Fazil, not 

=fuffer 

T See the account of them in the Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. f • J i 
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fuffcr therrifelves to be fettered by traditions; 
they revile no fe6l that may differ from them 
in religious opinions, nor do they meanly 
fupplicate alms like the wandering mendicants 
of the fouth. They abftain from all animal 
food.; they devote their lives to unblemiflied 
chaftity ; and they make it their conftant and 
benevolent employment to plant the road with 
fruit-trees for the refrefliment of weary and 
fainting travellers. Now the, word Reyshee 
fignifies, in Sanfereet, a holy perfon ; and, in 
the principles and .condu6t of thefe devotees, 
may furely be traced the mild, the beneficent, 
the uncorrupted, religion of the great 
Brahma. 

It may fairly be concluded; that Hyflafpcs 
was incited, by the reprefentation of his 
friend and counfellor Zoroafler, to pay this 
private vifit to the Brachmans, and that Zo- 
roafter himfelf had frequently before vifited 
that ** iiemorofam folitudinem” in which, Mar- 
celiinus informs us, they dwelt. It is a con- 
clufion equally fair, that the latter zcaloufly 
copied the manners and habits of living of 
thofe whofe auftcrity and whofc wifdom he 
fo ardently admired. When, therefore, v/c 
find Zoroafler, as he is reprefented by Por- 
phyry, in a pafTage which I fliall prcfcntly 

give 
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give at length, prevlonfly to his afluming the 
prophetic charaflcr, retiring to the gloom of 
a lonely cavern in Media, and ornamenting 
that cavern with various anrronomical fymbols 
and mathematical apparatus, difplaying and 
imitating what he had there probably feen 
and been inftrufted in, Bracmanorum monitu^ 
rationes mtmdani mottn et fidcrum j” when we 
find him in Perfia, reviving, with additional 
iplendour, the ancient, but decayed, worftiip 
of the SUN and of fire j efpecially when, 
upon a more full inveftigation of the matter, 
we difeover in the mountainous regions of 
India, which he vifited, that the excava- 
tions were equally numerous and prodigious 5 
and, in the very midft of thofe mountains, 
according to the exprefs words* of Abuf Fa- 
zil,* who had, in all probability, perfonally 
examined them in his various excurfions vyith 
Akber into that neighbourhood, that no lefs 
than “ i’wehe thoufaiid rccejjes were cut out of 
the folid rock, all ornamented with carving 
and plafler-work, and remarkable for three 
aftonifliing idols ; the firft, reprefenting a 
man eighty ells in height ; the fecond, a 
woman fifty ells in height j and the third, 
a gigantic child fifteen ells in height when 
VoL.II. K we 

* Ayecn Akbciy, in the Soobahof Caflimere, vol.ii. p.208.. 
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we redd that in Caftimere, after the defec- 
tion of the inhabitants from their original 
limplicity and purity of worfliip, there were 
no lefs than “700 places where carved fi- 
gures of a ferpent,” that ancient hieroglyphic 
emblem of the fun, were worfliipped ; — on a 
due confideration of all thefe circumftanccs 
united together, it is impoffible to avoid fiip- 
pohng, that, at the period alluded to, the fe- 
cret myfteries, both of the Hindoo religion 
and the Hindoo fcienccs, were performed and 
taught in the gloom of subterraneous re- 
treats, hollowed for that purpofe out of the 
ROCK, and decorated with fimilar fculpturcs 
and ornaments 3 that the myftic rites perform- 
ed in them were thofc in honour of elementary 
FIRE, and that the prevailing religion of the 
nation was the worfhip of the sun. This ap- 
pears to me a more certain clue to guide us 
through the labyrinth into which we arc en- 
tering than any other yet devifed j and with 
tills clue I fliall proceed to the immediate 
confideration of thofc curious remains of an- 
cient induftry and genius, which have, through 
fo many ages, excited the admiration of tra- 
vellers and cxcrcifcd the fpcculations of the 
learned, in the neighbourhood of the Englifli 
fctticmcius at Bombay. 


SECT'ION 
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^Ijc CaDerm of Ekphanta and Salfctte defcribedi 
as ivcll Jrom the niojl cjlcemcd printed Ac- 
counts as from authcntic-Documents tranfmitted 
by Jhing WitneJJcs to the Author. — l!he Sta- 
tues loith ivhich they are decorated are, in . 
part, fymbolical Reprefen fat ions of the fupreme 
Deity and his Attributes ; and, in part, de-^' 
ceafed Rajahs awaited to divine Honours fon 
their Virtue and Bravery. — The Species of 
Superflition anciently pra 51 ifed in thefe Caver n- 
Pagodas inquired i?ito. — That Worjldp of a 
phyfical Nature. — Exesnplifed in the confant 
Appearance of the Phallus, or Lingam, in 
ail the SaceJla, or more fccret Shrines. — And 
deeply conneBed v)ith the Sabia?i or fidereal 
Superflition, fo nvidely diffufed m the vioft 
early Periods over the Greatin^ Afa. 

I NGENUITY hath been tortured, and con- 
jecture exhaufted, by fruitlefs endeavours 
to difeover at what periods the flupendous 

K 2 caverns. 
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cavernSj at Elephanta and Salsette, were 
hewn from the native rock; the purpofes 
to which they were originally devoted; and 
the meaning of the hieroglyphic figures fcnlp- 
tnred on their walls. While fome writers 
have imagined them to have been places of 
retreat and fecurity from an invading enemy, 
others have confidered them as tlie ftony 
fanftuaries of a religion no longer exifting; 
while others, again, with ftilHefs probability, 
have fuppofed them to have been the hallowed 
receptacles of the aflies of the more illuftri- 
ous dead. Englifh and French writers have 
equally exerted their critical acumen upon 
this abftrufc fubjecl; but both with fuccefs 
by no means proportionate to the labour bc- 
llow’cd in the invelligaiion. M. D’Ancarvillc'^ 
is willing to aferibe them to Semiramis, 
when file invaded India, whofl* king, he fiiys, 
oppofed her at the head of elephants covered 
v.’itii mail, and of troops armed witli lances, 
limilar to thofe on the walls of Elcphanta; 
and he quotes Diodorus Siculus to prove that 
flic caiifed fuch memorials of heifclf to be 
confiructed. According to Dr. Fryer, tlic 
firft Englifiiman who gives any account of 
thife caverns, the honour of excavating tlicm 
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hr;~ been contended for in favour of Alexander 
tlic Great by thofc who tbougbt bis army 
rdone equal to the aichicvcmcn: of fo ;ndaous 
an underiakinir : and it is not a little re- 

O • 

mar!:r>blc, tbai a large and fpirilcd figure of 
a I'.orlc, hewn out of the rock on the iiland of 
iricphanta, is really called \\\c horf'e of Alcxan-- 
ca\* The tliird opinion, and full as rational 
as nnvof tlic romantic ono b-fore-meniioncd, 
is that which Ovington and other travellers 
aftlrt the natives ihemfclvjs entertain con- 
cerning their fabrication; viz. that they were 
the work of uiants and genii in theoarlicfl: 
ages of the world ! 

As ihefe fubterrancons rcccfles are admitted 
to be of the moft profound antiquity; of fucli 
juvjround antiquity, indeed, that we arc una- 
ble to obtain any light concerning the j>arti- 
cular tern of their fabrication, either from 
books or from tiadition; yet, as there cxifts 
at the fame time the ftrongeft realon for fup- 
pofing them to have been originally applied to 
religious purpofes, it feems to follow, as a 
neceflary confequence, that in them was prac- 
tifed *the moft: ancient fupcrftitioii known to 

K 3 have 

* See the account communicated to the Society of Antiquaries, 
by Alexander Ptilrymplc, E/q. in the Archxologia, I'ol. vii. 
P* 
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have flourifiicd in Hindoftan, and that fupei- 
ilition has been demonftrated to have been 
the worihip of the solar orb and of fjre. 
But, with the principles of t])elr theology, 
\ve have obferved, were deeply blended thofe 
of a fcience which was in that remote period 
the infeparable concomitant of every theolo- 
gical fyfl-em, and which, by fome intelligent 
writers, is fuppofed to have had its origin, 
and, by all authors, to have arrived at early 
maturity, in that country. M. Bailly, indeed, 
in his elaborate treatife on the aflronomy of 
the ancients, cedes the palm, contended for 
in honour of India, to Peffia, but only for 
the fpace of about a century in priority; 
and, therefore, the general argument remains 
in force fu/ficient to jufti fy my aflerting, that 
the principles of that fcience were once in- 
velligated and taught in ihcfe caverns with 
all the zeal which infpired its molt cntluifiaftic 
votaries ; while the worfliip of the folar orb 
and of elementary fire was celebrated in them 
with ail thofe peculiar appendages of pomp 
and folemnity, which ever accotnpanledt and, 
above all others, dip.inguifl-cd^ that /j)Icndid 
fuj^erfiition. Without anticipating the argu- 
ments, which I intend to adduce in fupjiort 
of this afiertion, I Hiall hrfi: prefent to the 

reader, 
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reader, as far as verbal defcription can 
avail, (arid forry am I that it is not in my 
•power to accompany that defcription with 
explanatory engravings adequate to the im- 
portance of thefe antiquities,) a general vievv 
of the caverns and of the fculptures they con- 
tain. I fliall afterwards proceed to that more 
•particular examination of fome of them, upon 
which I have hazarded certain conje6lures con- 
cerning the ufe to which the former were 
applied, and concerning the probable mean- 
ing of the latter. 

' Thefe rocky ftirines, the formation of which 
Mr. Grofe^ fuppofes to have been a labour 
equal to that of erecting the pyramids of 
Egypt, are of various height, extent, and 
depth. They are partitioned out, by the la- 
bour of the hammer and the chilTel, into 
many feparate chambers ; and the roof, which 
in the pagoda of Elephanta is flat, but, in 
that of Salfette is arched, is fupported by 
rows of pillars of great- thicknefs, and ar- 
ranged with much regularity. The walls are 
crowded with gigantic figures of men and 
women, engaged in various a,£lions, and 
pourtrayed in various whimfical attitudes j 
and they are adorned with feveral evident 

K 4 , fymbpls 

* See Grofe’s Voyage tQ the Eaft Indies, in 1750, p..9s. 
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fymbols oF the religion now prevailing in 
India, Above, as in a fky, once probably 
adorned with gold and azure, in the fame 
manner as Mr. Savary lately obferved in the 
ruinous • remains of fome ancient l^gyptian 
temples, are leen floating the children of 
imagination, genii and devvtahs, in miiltitudes; 
and along the cornice, in high relief, are the 
figures of elephants, horfes, and lions, exe- 
cuted with great accuracy. Two of the prin- 
ciprd figures at Salfette arc tvventy-feven feet 
in height, -f- and of proportionate magnitude} 
the very buft only of the triple-headed deity, 
in the grand pagoda of Elephanta, mcafurcs 
fifteen feet from the bafe to the top of the 
cap ; while the face of another, if Mr. Grofe, 
who mcafured it, may be credited, is above 
five feet in length, and of correfponding 
breadth. Many of thefc figures, liowcver, 
have been deeply injured by the fury of Mo- 
hammedan and Portuguefe invaders of Hin- 
dofian. When the latter firll arrived in 
India, in their rage againfi: idolatry, they at- 
tempted 


* Sc? Saver, ’’j Lcitern on E^ypt, vo!. i. ktt-*r 30, anJ tn 
p. Cif the edition, prirtcci f,r Rnl/irifbn, in lAliich 

the r.'f.'rence: to clifTic a’-th'in are more acciifat.ly made tJnft 
even in i;;<: Ficncii, ar.J Uiii, therefore, b t»ie edition 

confitrt'y referred to. 

^ Sec /ird-io’.o^u, vcEvii. p.334. 
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tempted to nnniliilntc what they thought were 
lltc objcels of pagan devotion, by plaftering 
over iliefc valuable remains of antiquity; 
when the Marattas, afterwards, retook Sal- 
fcitc, to remove that phider, they fired off 
ibmc cannon in the pagoda, which unfortu- 
nately, together with the plafter, brought 
down' feme of the bas-relief. Obferving this 
cffccfl of the difeharge, they dcfiftcd, and with 
Jiammers cleared the figures of their degrading 
invefi-ment ; but not without doing material 
injury to the hands and feet of feveral. The 
entrance into mofi: of thefe caverns is now 
obflruclod by grafs and high reeds, which 
niuft be burnt before a fccure paffage can be 
obtained : they arc the refort of the cattle 
who feed upon that ifland when annoyed by 
the intenfe beams of the fun or wintry tem- 
pefts, and arc not unfrcqucntly vifited by wild 
beafts and venomous reptiles. Captain Hamil- 
ton acquaints us, that, upon his entrance 
into the pagoda of Elephanta,^ he difeharged 
a piftol, on purpofe to drive away thofc dange- 
rous vifitants, and that, at the found, a huge 
ferpent, fifteen feet long and two feet thick, 
iffued from liis dark recefs, which compelled 
him and his companions to make a precipitate 

retreat. 

• Hamilton’s Voyages to the Eafl Indies, vol.i. p.sjS. 
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retreat. One would have fuppofed that the 
conftruclioii of fuch aftonifhing works, which 
have been called the eighth wonder of the 
world, would have fixed, in any coiintr)’, an 
sera never to be forgotten, fmcc not only a 
long period of years inuft have been confumed, 
but an infinite number of hands muft have 
been employed, in fcooping out from the 
living rock fuch extenfive caverns, and form- 
ing, by the flow operation of the chifiel, 
fo many and fuch mafly columns. It is, 
however, very remarkable that no ferutiny 
however rigid, ' no inquiry however diligent, 
either among the neighbouring Brahmins or 
thofe living upon the continent, celebrated for 
learning and penetration, could ever fuccccd 
in difeovering the immediate fovcrcign who 
fabricated them, nor the cxacl epoch of tliat 
fabrication. 

Of the various deferiptions of thefe excava- 
tions, all of which lie before me, from the 
firft by Linfehoten, in the fixtccnth century, 
to the latcft publilhcd in the feventh volume 
of the Archtcologia in 1785, thofe given by 
Ovington and Mr. Hunter feem the mofl: ac- 
curate among the Engiifh travellers, and thofe 
of M. Anquctil de Perron and M. Niebuhr 
among the foreign vifitants. From thefe au- 
thors 
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thors principally, but. .with occafional refe- 
rences to others, is the following more parti- 
ticnlar account of them felefted. —Let us be- 
gin with Elephanta. 

Ovington informs us, that Elephanta* is a 
fmali ifland, three leagues diftant from Bom- 
bay, and is thus denominated from the ftatiie 
of a large elephant cut out of the rock, of 
which the ifland is compofed, confpicuoufly 
ftanding on the fouth fliore, and which/ in 
the opinion of another traveller, -f* (Hamilton,) 
fo nearly refembles a real elephant, that, .at 
the diftance of two hundred yards, a keen 
eye might be deceived by the' fimilitude.” 
Ovington alfo defcribes a horfe, carved in the 
fame rock, “ fo lively, and with fuch a colour 
and carriage, that many have fancied it a 
living animal.” An engraving of each is 
given in the volume of the ArchaeologiaJ cited 
above 3 but the elephant, according to Mr. 
Hunter, a more accurate inlpedtor of things, 
is fplit in two, and there are vifible marks of 
its haying been done by gunpowder, probably 
by the fame barbarians who mutilated the 
figures in the pagoda adjoining. The word 

pagoda 

* Eleph^ta^ according to De Perron, is called by the natives 
' Gallipouri. 

f Hamilton, vol.'i. p. 241. J ArghKoIogia, vol.vii. p. 287, 
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pagoda is formed from the Perfian word fout^ 
fignifying idol, and ghada^ temple. Thus pa- 
goda means a temple of idols, and, through 
this interpretation, we come immediately at 
the meaning of the hieroglyphics. 

This aftonifliing pantheon of the gods, 
that is, of the deified heroes and princes of India^ 
prefents itfelf about half way up the ftcep 
afeent of the mountain, from whofe ftony bo- 
fom it is excavated. Ovington dates the di- 
tnenlions of this temple at about 120 feet 
fquare, and the height at 18 feet, and Niebuhr^ 
agrees with Ovington in rcfpe< 51 : to the height 
and breadth. The principal entrance is from 
the north. The enormous mafs of folid rock 
.above is fupported by four rows of pillars of 
-beautiful proportion, but of an order in archi- 
tc6i:ure totally different /rom that of Greece 
and Rome. Each column dands uj)on a fquare 
pedcdal, and is finely fluted, hut, indcaci of 
being cylindrical, gradually bulges out towards 
the centre. The capital is alfo fluted, and is 
deferibed by Mr. Hunter as liaving tlic a])pcnr- 
ance of a cufliion preffed flat by the weight of 
the fupcrincumbcnt mountain. Over tlic tops 
of thefe columns there runs a done ridge cut out 

of 
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of the rock, rcfembling a beam, about a foot 
in thicknefs, richly aijornccl with carved work. 
Along the fides of the cavern are ranged 
thofe mighty colofTal ftatucs before-mention- 
ed, to the number of forty or fifty, each of 
them twelve or fifteen feet in height, of very 
exaft fymmetry, and, although they are as 
round and prominent as the life, yet none of 
them arc entirely detached from the main 
rock. Some of thefe figures have on their 
heads a kind of helmet of a pyramidal form ; 
others wear crowns rich in devices, and fplcn- 
didly decorated with jewels, while others dif- 
play only large bufiiy ringlets of curled or 
flowing hair.*^ Many of them have four hands, 
many have fix, and in thofe hands they graKp 
feeptres and fliiclds j the fymbols of jufticeand 
the enfigns of religion ; the weapons of war 
and the trophies of peace. Some of them have 
afpe^ls that infpire the beholder with terror, 
and, in the words of Linfehoten, are diftorted 
into fuch “ horrible and fearfull formes that 
they make a man’s hayre ftand upright 5” 
others are diftinguifiied by a placid ferenity and 

benignity 

*• Niebuhr has (hrted rather a fingitlar idea upon tliis fubjeft. 
" On pourroit prendre pour unc perruque ce que I’unc d’elles a 
fur la tete, ct conclurc dc la, que Ics Europcens ne font pas le4 
premiers invcntcurs de cette coiffure.” Voyage en Arabie, tomeii; 
p.29. 
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benignity of countenance ; and others betray 
evident marks of deep dcjcflion and inward 
anguifli. . The more confpicuous figures arc 
all gorgeoufly arrayed after the Indian fafliion, 
with heavy jewels in their ears, with fuperb 
collars of precious ftoncs, with belts fumptu- 
oufly wrought, and with rich bracelets on 
their arms and wrifts. To enter, however, 
upon a particular defeription of each figure 
falls not within the compafs cither of my in- 
tentionorof my abilities: the attempt, if prac- 
ticable, would far exxeed the limits with- 
in which I have profefled to circumfcribc 
this work. I fliall confine my obfervations 
therefore to two or three of them, which, being 
more flrikingly prominent, particularly attradl 
our notice, and merit more attentive examina- 
tion. 

The firft of thefc is that enormous bull:, 
which is fituatcd on the fouth fide, and directly 
faces the main entrance of the cave. Mr. 
Hunter deferibes this bull as having four heads 
joined behind the cars j one prefenting itfelf 
full in front, two in profile, and the fourth 
concealed from the view by its fituation be- 
hind that in front. This, however, is an 
afilTtion dircclly contrary to every account I 
have yet feen, except Mr. Hamilton’s, whofc 

obfervations 
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obfciTations tlifc fcrpent’s appearance prevented 
from being very correftj and if Mr. Hunter 
exerted, in this inftance, his ufual accuracy of 
examination, it is a circumftancc of great per- 
plexity. M. Niebuhr, however, the moft 
faithful delineator of thefe antiquities, men- 
tions but three heads, and particularly fpe- 
cifies this bufl^' as exhibiting the reprefenta- 
tion of the grand triple deity of India, Brah- 
ma, Vccflinu, and Sceva. I confiderthe judg- 
ment of Niebuhr as corroborated in the high- 
cfl degree even by Mr. Hunter’s own deferip- 
tion of the fymbols and afpeft of the three 
perfonages who compofe it. Let us, however, 
firft confidcr his account of the dimenfions 
of the auguft vifage in the front. We fliall 
foon perceive, from its aftonifhing depth and 
breadth, that it was intended for the image 
of the fupremc prefiding deity of this liallowed 
retreat, and that the fculptor wiflied to ira- 
prefs us, by the fuperior magnitude of the hufl 
only^ with the moft awful conceptions of his 
unrivalled pre-eminence in every other point 
of view. The face in the front meafures above 

five 


• Cette figure principale eft un buftc a trois tetes, qui ap- 
paremment devra reprefenter Brahma, Vijlnu, ct Madeo, ou quel- 
qu’autrc divinitc, a I’honncur dc laquellc on ait bad ce temple. 
Voyage en Arabic, tome ii. p, 26. 
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five feet in length, and the nofe, alone, one 
foot and a half ; the width, from the ear only 
to the middle of the nofe, is three feet four 
inches; but the ftupendous breadth of the 
v/liole figure, between tlie fiiouiders, expands 
near twenty feet. The towering pyramidal 
cap of this central head has, in front, a very 
large jewel ; and the caps themfclvcs of all the 
three are exquifitely wrought. Round the 
neck of the fame figure is fufpended a moft 
magnificent broad collar, compofed of precious 
Rones and pearls. This face, Mr. Hunter 
adds, has a drowfy^ but placid appearance, 
which may be fiippofcd the exaft dcfcriptioii 
of that abforbed Rate which, it has been be- 
fore remarked, confiitutes the fupreme felicity 
of the Indian deity. The amiable attribute of 
the preferver Vecflinu is doubtlcfs intended 
to be rcprcTcnted by the face on the right, 
which is arrayed in fmilcs, and looks enamour- 
ed on a bunch of flowers, jierhaps the facred 
Ictos, which its left hand holds up to view. If 
ever, on the otlicr hand, the dreadful attributes 
of the deftroying god Mahadco were accu- 
rately pouitrayed, arc they not evident in the 
monftrous, diflorted, on. I terrific, fcaturc5> of 
the remaining arj;c.:i ? The eye-brows of that 
face arc contracted into frowns, the {kin of 

the 
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the hofc is drawn upwards, and the alee nofiA 
dillcndcd, exprefling contempt and indigna- 
tion. The face, too, is darkened by whi(kers3 
which the others have not, and the tongue is 
violently ihrufl: out between the teeth. The 
right hand of this dreadful figure grafps a 
large hooded fnakc, wliich it holds aloft and 
furveys v. ith a ftern look. The fnakc is about 
a foot in thicknefsj and the middle finger of 
the hand, which grafps it, Mr. Hunter alferts 
to be three feet and a iialf in length. Another 
hand, which is now broken off, appears to 
have had a fnakc of the fame hooded and 
enormous kind. If, upon future and more 
accurate e.vaminntion, this fliould be difeovered 
to be a quadruple-faced divinit)^ in that cafe to 
whom can it pofiibly point, but to Brahme 
himfelf, the great one, who in the Afiatic 
Rcfearches^' is reprefented with four majcftic 
afpecls j as the god who not only knows, but 
obferves, all things. If the reader will trouble 
himfelf to look into the fourth and fixth plate'f* 
of Niebuhr, he will obferve two figures, de- 
corated in a very confpicuous manner with the 
zennar, or facred cord of three threads, which 
the Brahmins wear; and this circumftance, 
VoL. II. L added 

• See an engraving ofBrahmain the AHnt. Rcfcarch. vol, i. p. 343. 

•f Oppofitc pages 25 and 27. 
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added to what has been juft aflertcd, is a fuHi- 
cient refutation of that ill-founded opinion of 
Mr. Grofe, and other fuperficial obfervers, 
that the fpecies of devotion, now prevailing in 
Hindoftan, was different from that originally 
praflifed in the pagoda of Elcphanta, If the 
head of this buft, however, lliould, on farther 
inquiry, prove to be of a quadruple form, the 
argument will by no means be overfetj for, 
both in plate the fifth and in the fixth, ad- 
joining to the elephant’s head, the triple divi- 
nity is clearly feen, feated on a throne orna- 
mented with geefe, the favourite birds of Sa- 
ri fvvatty, the wife of Brahma. The elephant’s 
head Had, moft probably, the now-cffaccd 
body of Ganefa affixed to it 5 for, thus is that 
body ornamented in the engraving of that 
deity in the Afiatic Rcfcarchcs, to which the 
reader may advert} and it ’.vas judicioufly placed 
near the Supreme Being, fincc, both in that 
authentic volume and in Holwcll,* we find 
that it was the peculiar office of Ganefa to 
prefent to tlic Deity all the oblations and all 
the devout addrcfics of mankind to thlir 
Creator. The elephant’s head is the emblem 
of fngacily, and he is ftylcd tlic god of pru- 
dence 
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dence and policy. ■ Hence’' even worldly bufi-i 
nefs of any impbrtanGe' is, always Commenced 
by an ejaculatioh to Gaiiefa, arid he is invoked 
at the beginning . of liioft Indian books, aril 
inftailce of which occurs in the Heetopades^ 
tranrtated by Mr. WiikitlS, which OpertS' with^ 
Revcrefice to Gatiefa. The tvVo majeftic whole- 
length figuresi on each fide of the grand buflr, 
are both adofned with the thread of Bralimaj 
and are probably intended to reprCfent the 
priefts of that deity. M. Aiiquetil de Perron^ 
I obferve, calls them subdars. 

, V 

In a tciiiple of -Indian deitiesi who would 
have . expected to have found an AMAzoij? 
iTet, farther on to the left of the faid biiftj 
amidft a group of thirty uncouth ftatues, 
coilfpieuoufly projects one to whom moft wri- 
tersj andi aniOiig them,- both Niebuhr* and 
Hunter, have united in giving thatnaifiej and 
truly {[iQ is afi j^t;iazdrz'y if the general deriva- 
tion of that word be jufti-f for,’ flie has -ho 
right bread: at all, while the left is very large 

hz and 

. * La figar^ principale de cette grouse eli uhe femmey qui h’a 
qu’une mammclle, et qui, pcut-etrc, doit reprefenter me Amaxone, 
P. 27. - 

t Amazon is fuppofed to be foriiied from* die priradve a and 
mamma, or hreaji ; for, tJiey wfed to cut off the ri;ght 
bfeaft of the female. 


and globular. She has four arms ; the riglit 
fore-arm refts upon the head of a bull, the 
left fore-arm hangs down ; but what the hand 
once contained is mutilated, and cannot now 
be diftinguifhed. The hand of the hinder 
right-arm grafps a hooded fnake ; the left, a 
round fliield, regularly convex on the outfidc, 
which the ftatue turns towards itfclf. As we 
have exploded the idea of Semiramis having 
conftruffed thefe caverns, from what quarter 
could the idea of a figure, like this, enter the 
head of an Indian fculptor? Herodotus ac- 
quaints us, that there were Scythian Amazons ; 
and, however chymerical the fyftcm may ap- 
pear, I cannot but fafpeft that it arofc from 
that connexion, which, in veiy early periods, 
feems to have exifted between the two nations 
of India and Scythia. Mr. Bryant has indeed 
combated all tlie aflertions of the ancients con- 
cerning the cxiftcncc of fo extraordinary a race > 
he infifis that the people called Amazons 
were Cuthite colonics from Egypt and Syria) 
and, in corroboration of liis aflertions,* has 
offered an ingenious derivation of the word 
Amazon^ which lie would deduce from Zont 
the Sun, the national objccl: of worfliip among 
that people. Allowing tijis derivation of the 

word 
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word Amazon to be founded in propriety, her 
leaning upon the head of a bull, the ’animal 
facred to the Sun, will appear peculiarly juft' 
and chara6l:eriftic j while the various crowd of 
mutilated figures around may be fuppofed in 
the attitudes of devotion, and adorned with, 
the implements of facrifice. The whole, how- ‘ 
ever, is an enigma, whofe real meaning, from 
the general mutilation prevailing throughout 
the figures, will never probably be folved. 

■ In the pagoda of Elephanta there is another 
very fingular and portentous .figure,' which- 
forcibly arrefts the attention of every obferver.' 
Its features are diftorted and furious, like 
thofe of Mahadeo before-defcribed, and its 
limbs are carved in a gigantic ftyle. The mouth 
is wide open, and the whole afpe6l is inex- 
preflibly favage and terrible. This monftrous 
. ftatue has eight arms, only fix of which are 
perfefb. The two uppermoft of thofe that 
remain are extended to their full length, and,' 
over its head, fupport a wide curtain, or ca- 
nopy, upon which are fculptured various 
figures in a pofture of adoration. One of the 
right hands grafps a drawn fabre 5 the other 
fuftains by the thigh an affrighted infant, with 
the head hanging downwards, whom, the re- 
lentlefs monfter fcems about to deftroy-. We 
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are informed, as well by M, Niebuhr as Mr, 
Hunter, that, from this circumftance, many 
travellers have fancied this piece of mythologic 
fculptiire to have been intended for a repre- 
fentation of the judgment of Solomon ; a con- 
jediurc, however, which they both confidcr as 
totally deftitute of foundation. Of the two 
left hands, the uppcrmofl is charged with a 
bell, which, fays Mr. Hunter, is known to be 
an inftrument conftantly ufed in the religious 
ceremonies of the Gentoos; and the inferior 
fupports what Niebuhr^ thinks a bafon to 
catch the blood of the murdered infant, but 
what Mr. Hunter affirms, -j- at the time of his 
'vifit to Elcphanta, adfually contained the mu- 
tilated figure of a child, with its face averted 
from the larger figure, and exceedingly bent ; 
fo that the head, which it now wants, muff, 
when joined to the body, have hung back very 
low, and have exhibited a frightful fpccfaclc. 
The ffatuc is gorgcoufly dreadful, with a rich 
collar of pearl, and bracelets of precious ffoncs 
to cverv arm, and is encircled with a chain of 
which evidently point out to us 
once more the deffroying power of India, and 
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the hufband of that Callee,. the wild mufic 
of whofe priefts, at one of her feftivals, brought 
inftaiitly to the recolleftion of Sir William 
Jones the Scythian meafures* of Diana*s adorers 
in the fplendid opera of Iphigenia in Taiiris, 
exhibited by Gluck at Paris. Above and below 
this cololTal ftatue are feveral fmaller figures, 
all of whom have horror ftrikingly painted 
upon their countenances. To conclude the 
difgufting fimilitude, the veil, or canopy, in 
w'hich the fi:atue feenis to conceal itfelf from 
view, may, with juftice, be confidered as figu- 
rative, not only of the gloomy and ferocious 
nature of the rites peculiar to that vindidrive 
deity, but of the awful feafon in which they 
were performed 5 the darknefs of that night, 
which, 'Mr. Holwell has informed us, is uni- 
verfally devoted to the worfliip of Callee 
throughout Hindoftan. 

If the facred v^mnar of Erahma, confpicuous 
\ipon fo many of the figures engraved in the 
plates of Niebuhr and the Archaeologia 5 if 
thefe ftriking fculptures of the gods, at prefent 
adored in India; if the pofitive afiertion of 
Niebuhr,*f* that he himfelf faw the iflanders 
fome and pay their devoirs to the deities of 

4 thia 
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* AfiadcRefearches, vol.i. p. z66. 
f Voyage en Arable, tom. ii. p. 32. i 
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this temple j will not convince thole of their 
error, who infill* that a fpecics of devotion, 
totally different from that at this day prevail- 
ing in India, was anciently pradifed in thefc 
caverns, let us enter, and furvey the fccrct 
fandluary of this magnificent temple, and let 
ns examine what internal evidence that fur- 
vey may afford to determine the queftion. 

Previoiifly to that furvey, however, it is nc- 
ceffary that the reader fhould be acquainted 
with another predominant feature in the Hin- 
doo religion, upon which I have not as yet 
touched, becaufe, in the firft place, the fub- 
je£l is not the moft inviting, and, in the fc- 
cond place, becaufe it docs not appear to 
have any foundation in the original Vedas at- 
tributed to Brahma, which, tlironghout, in- 
culcate a reverence for fire, as the pureft 
fymbol of the divinity in the whole extended 
circle of nature. Imaginations Icfs pure have 
conceived, and priefts Icfs abforbed in mental 
abllraclion have elevated in tlie very temples 
of India, a very grofs reprefentation of the 
great celeflial Ar,uivrys;: they have inftituted a 

fpccies 


* jvlr. GrcTc, who tKl! fnri of Ir:I:.T in 1750, 

i-qi-Ml prcrtitr.ptbn and ij’norar.c?, ani-:!*,, " tJ::'.: Jhifr fcidptwrc; 
I'TOr cc: the leifr fradc'v cf aUafii^r, to the hiftory, *■' 

•.vr.rfr.sp, cf the Gerreo*.." — Gre-fr'*. Vcy.'}'/: to :h’; 
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fpecies of devotion at once degrading to the 
Creator and diflionourable to his creatures. 
This fpecies of devotion made an early an^ 
rapid progrefs among the inferior cafts, but 
particularly infefled the inhabitants of the 
peninfula, whofe manners, like the conftitu- 
tion of people litnated in warmer climates, 
feem to have been foorier relaxed and depra- 
ved than thofe of their brethren in the north- 
ern and lefs enervating regions of Upper India. 
I will not affirm, though it is far from being 
improbable, that thefe indecent rites were im- 
ported into that peninfula from Egypt, where 
the firil inftitution of the worftiip of Ithiphallk 
images’*^ is affert'ed, by Diodorus Siculus, to 
have taken place upon an occafion which I 
fliall hereafter explain, and whence, Hero- 
dotus'^ acquaints us, thofe rites were carried 
by Melampus into Greece. For the prefent, 
J. ftiall content myfelf with informing the 
reader, on the authority of Mr. Forster, 
who has written a concife but elegant treatife 
concerning the mythology of . the Hindoos, 
that all the numerous fe6ts, into which they 
are divided, are ultimately included under two 
grand dlvKions ; the one denominated the 
YeeJImu Bukhty and the other the Seeva ^ukhf. 

The 
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« Diod. Sic. lib.i. p. 15. f Herodot. lib.u, p. xz^. 
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The followers of the firil, Mr. Forftcr fays,^ 
arc diftinguiflied by marking the forehead 
v/ith a longitudinal, and thofe of the fecond 
with a parallel, line. As in the great temple 
of Jaggernaut, in OrifTa, all diftindlions 
were laid afidc, and devotees of every caft, 
though at other times ftriftly prohibited from 
eating together, were permitted to take their 
food in common : fo it is not improbable that, 
at Elephanta, the two great fculs, diflin- 
gui filed by the name of Vccfiinu and Sceva, 
might forget their accuftomed animofity, and 
v/orfiiip their fcvcral deities with equal fer- 
vour. 

At the weft end of this grand pagoda is a 
dark recefs, or saccllum, twenty feet fqiiarc, 
totally deftitute of any external ornament, 
except the altar in the centre, and thofe gigan- 
tic figures which guard the four fcvcral doors 
that lead into it. Thefe figures, according 
to Niebuhr, arc naked, are eight in numl)cr, 

ftationed 
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Rationed on each fide of eveiy door, and ar$. 
of the enormous height of thirteen feet and a 
half;- they are all finely fculptured in high, 
relief, and appear as if ftarting from the wall 
to which they are attached. Their heads are 
decorated in a manner fimilar to the other 
ftatues; they have rich collars round their 
necks, and jewels of a vaft fize in their earst 
Of the ftriking attitude of one of thofe ftatues, 
-which remains moft entire, Mr. Hunter has 
recorded the following particulars ; that the 
whole weight of the figure feems to reft upon 
the right leg, while the knee of the left is 
fomewhat bent, the right humerus hangs 
downward parallel to the body, and the fore-^ 
arm is bent in fuch a manner that the hand is 
opp.ofite to the navel, the palm is turned up- 
wards and fuftains a qlobe, and the fingers 
are bent backwards in a. ftyle that admirably 
reprefents, or rather makes the fpeftator Jeel^ 
the weight o^ the ponderous body they fup- 
port. He adds a judicious remark, that the 
people, whoever they were, .that carved thefe 
figures, muft have made confiderable pro- 
grefs in the art of ftatuary, fo accurately to 
have obferved, and fo fuccefsfully to have ex- 
prefled as in many inftances they have, the 
alteration which the form of the limbs un- 
dergoes 
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dergoes from mufcular aflion and external 
impulfe, as well as the various effe 61 s of men- 
tal fenfation upon the human countenance. 
Thefe formidable guardians of this facred rc- 
cefs point out the ufe to which it was applied 
and the veneration in which it was holdcn. 
It was devoted to the moft facred myftcrics 
of their religion j but our pity and abhor- 
rence are at once excited by the emblem under 
which they reprefented, in this rcccfs, the fu- 
preme Creator. It is indeed an emblem of 
deity, which was common in the ancient ages 
of the world, and which, it has been obfer- 
ved,* is but too vifiblc at this day in tlic va- 
rious pagodas and paintings of Hindoflan. It 
IS, in flior't, the of the Greeks, the 

pRiAPus of the Romans, and in India it is 
called the Ling am divinity, by which they 
mean to exprefs the power of the fir/i: creative 
energy, by whofe operations all nature is pro- 
duced. According to M. Sonncrat,-|- the pro- 
fclTors of this worfliip were of the purcfl prin- 
ciples and the moft unblcmifticd conduft ; 
and, however often five the idea may prove to 
Europeans, happily educated under diftcren: 

impreftion?, 


• AfiiNc KefrarchM, vol.i. p. 3 J-{. 
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impreffions, it feems never to have entered 
into the heads of the Indian legiflator and 
people, that any thing natural could be grofly 
obfccne, “ a fingularity/* obferves Sir W. 
Jones, “ which pervades all their writings 
and converfation, but which is no proof of 
depravity in their morals I” 

A fear of offending the delicacy of my 
readers would induce me to decline faying a 
word more on the fubjc6f of a devotion, at 
which modefty cannot help revolting ; but as, 
in obedience to the ftern mandates of truth, I 
am reluflantly compelled to give the particu- 
lars of this rccefs, the real purpofe of which, 
and the kind of devotion prajSlifed in it, Mr. 
Hunter,^ from his calling the altar a maufo- 
Jetwif feems not even to have conjeftured, I 
(hall take the liberty of relating thofe parti- 
culars in the words of Mr. Dairy mple : that 
account, extracted by Mr. D. from the journal 
of Capt. Pyke, obferves that, all within 
was open and plain, except that in the centre 
flood a fquare low altar, on which’ was pla- 
ced a large polifhed , flone of a cylindrical 
form, flanding on its bafe, but the top 
was round or convex.” Phyfics and mytho- 
logy, united together, at once formed the hyf 

pothefis 

• Archaol. vol.vii. p.325. 
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pothcfis and fabricated the rcprcfcntativc cni« 
blem. An attentive furvey of the powers of 
nature and her various modes of operation 
originally gave birth to that hypothefis ; for, 
according to the phllofophy of India, ” to 
dejlroy is only to gaserate and reproduce in an- 
other way.” Hence the god of dcftruclion in 
this country is holdcn to prcfide over gene- 
ration, as a fymbol of which he rides it])on a 
\Vhitc bull. The name and the various attri- 
butes of Mahadeo juftify our denominating 
him at once the Magnus Divus, (which is tlic 
literal tranflation of Mahadco,) the Jupiter 
Ultor and the Jupiter Genitorof the Hindoos* 
His confort is Bhavance, the Indian VcniiSi 
and, in truth, flic has produced as many fub- 
ordinate deities in India as ever Venus did in 
Greece or Rome. It may here be remarked, 
that all the Indian deities liavc wives 5 by 
which, when the chara^lers arc purely my- 
thuloi^icval, v.’c arc to underfland the active 
powers of tiicir lords; but Sef.ta, the wife 
of the great incarnate god Ram, whofe un- 
fortunate adventures during her captivity by 
the giant Rava::, king of Lanca, engrofs fo 
large a fliare of the paintings and ancient 
hiflorical poems of Hindoftaii, v/ns probably 
n real perfonage, the wife of a rajah of the 

fame 
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raiiic name, after his death dignified with di- 
vinity for the bravery of his exploits agaihft 
tlie domcftic tyrants and foreign invaders of 
his country. 

In metaphyfical fpeculation alone, I have 
obferved, it is pofliblc to account for the 
Jfbrange fpccics of devotion above-mentioned, 
and that ftill ftranger reprefentation of deity ; 
but it is equally poffible, that they might 
have briginated in the perverted principles of 
a mind depraved by fenfual gratifications, and 
that the argument, ufed in the defence of 
them, might be poftcrior to the eftablifliment 
of the fuperfiition. Reludtant as I am to ap- 
pear to follow the example of thofe who la- 
bour to deduce from Egypt every ancient in- 
explicable cuftom and every obfeure religious 
rite of India, yet, of this fuperftition at Icaft, 
fo diametrically oppofite to the tenor of the 
Vedas, and fo diredlly congenial with the 
Ithiphallic rites of Egypt, which in fuc- 
ceeding ages were fo widely diffufed through- 
out the earth, I am inclined to think thofe 
rites were the grand prototype. The early an- 
nals^of the latter country record the circum- 
ftances that gave rife to the inftitution ; and, 
however deeply blended thofe circumftances 
were with their mythologic fables, yet, in an 

inveftigation, 
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ifivcftigauon of this nature, it v/ould be im- 
proper wholly to omit taking notice of them. 

Diodorus Siculus* then relates, that Osiris, 
after his return from the conqueft of Afia, 
was flain by his jealous and enraged brother 
Typhoii, who, after cutting the mangled 
body into twenty- fix pieces, difperfed them in 
various parts of Egypt. Isis, his affeclionatc 
queen, diligently fought for the diCpcrfcd 
limbs, which, after a long fearch (lie found, 
and committed to the care of the pricfts, in- 
llituting at the fame time facrccl rites in ho- 
nour of her murdered Ioi\h In memory of 
this eager and tedious fearch of the difeon- 
folate queen, at every celebration of the myf- 
tic rites of Ifis and Oliris, a limilar fcarchj 
with many and bitter lamentations, was af- 
fcclcd to be made by the pricfts, and hence 
that exprefiion of “ Nunqtiam fath qucvfitus 
Ofirisi' ISIot all the anxious inquiry of Ifis, 
however, could for a long time difeover the 
genitals of Ofiris, which Typhon had thrown 
into the Nile. At Icngtli the portion of Ofiris 
miffing was found, interred with the utmoft 
folcmnity, and, in memory of this recovery, 
Phalli, or poles, (for, that is tlic meaning of 
the word Phalli,) with figures of the male 

pudersda 
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piideiicla.faflcnccl to them, were con (irufied,- 
:incl ever after carried about in folcmn pro- 
ceflion during the continuance of the fcftival/ 
Athenicus acquaints us,* that Ptolemy Phi- 
iadelphus, at one of thofe magnificent fefti-' 
Vais, difplaycd to tlie Egyptians a Phallus of 
gold, richly painted and adorned with golden 
cfoWns, a hundred and twenty cubits in 
length, with a ftar of burniflied gold upon 
the top, the circumference of which was fix 
cubits. This was borne aloft, like the othei* 
idols, on a fplendid car, and, like them,' re- 
ceived homage from the gazing crowd. This 
atrocious outrage againft decency, this obo*< 
fhinable mockery of every thing facred, under- 
the infultcd name of religion^ from Egypt 
fpread its infedlion through all the kingdoms, 
of Afia, and was carried in Greece to fuch a 
pitch of infamous refinement, that^ in cele- 
brating the orgies of Bacchus, according to 
Herodotus,-!- they fabricated certain obfeene 
images, a cubit in height, fo artificially con- 
trived with nerves, that the ccjXroy, equal in 
magnitude to the reft of the body^ might be 
moved at pleafure,' arid thefe images the wo-' 
riien (thofe ftiamelefs q)a,'Kko(^i^oii) carried about 
in proceflion, ringing all the time the praifes 
VoL.II. ■ M*’ ’ ' of 

f Athenwi, lib. c. 5.- - f Hdodbti, lib.ii. p.122. 
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of Bacchus, and dancing to the found of the 
flute. He then adds, that it was Mclampus 
who firfl: introduced among the Greeks the 
facrifices in honour of Bacchus, the pomp of 
the Phallus, and all the other ceremonies of 
that Egyptian fupcrftition. The veftiges of 
this ancient and nefarious idolatry are evi- 
dently traced in the worfhip of BAAL-PcoRy 
fo frequently and loudly, inveighed againfl by 
the prophets in various parts of the flicrcd 
writings. The word Baal^Peor is, according 
to Bifliop Cumberland, derived from two 
Chaldee primitives, the former fignifying God, 
and Peor, or Payar, demtdare, which he 
•would literally tranflate the god PRiAru?,"^ 
that obfccnc deity, born and venerated at 
Lampfacus, whence he is often fo denomi- 
nated, and concerning whofc hiflory and olKcc 
the reader, if he choofes, may confult 
Horace, -j- Ovid, and the other licentious 
Roman poets. 

J am unwilling to dwell upon this indeli- 
cate topic, v/hich hov/cver is intimately con- 
nected witli the fubjeft of wliich J treat j but 
there appears to be fo ftriking a rcfcmblancc 

be twee 
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between a paflngc in a profane writer,^ who 
rclnlcs the caufc of the firft inftitution of tlio 
feilival, palled Pir/.r.LiCA, at Athens, and one 
in the facred X'oinmcs, that the curious reader 
will, I am confident, pardon the protraction, 
cfpccially as I fiiall afterwards prove, that a 
cuflom, fimilar to that alluded to, at this day 
exifis in India. Pegafus, a native of Eleu- 
theris, in Boeotia, liaving brought to Athens 
fome flatucs of Bacchus, was treated by the 
Athenians witli the ixtmoft contempt and ri- 
dicule. The deity, indignant at the infult, 
in revenge, font among them an epidemic dif- 
cafe of a nature that peculiarly alfcCled thole, 
parts which modefl-y forbids to name. On 
confulting the oracle upon the heft method of 
preventing the farther "extenfion of fo grie- 
vous a malady, they were recommended pub- 
licly to receive Bacchus into thcii*’ city in all 
the pomp of liis worfiiip. The oracle was 
obeyed ; and, amidft other fplendid trophies, 
to appeafe the incenfed divinity, were difplayed 
Thyrsi, with the figures of the parts affeft- 
ed bound to the end of them; The great ' 

M2 critic. 

For an account of the eflabliftimcnt of the Phallica, Ihe the 
Acharnenfes” of Ariftophancs, ad.ii. fc. i. and .the Scholiaft 
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critic, M. Bochart, and our Bifliop Patrick^' 
after him, aflcrt the whole of this relation to 
be a dire£l forgery from a paffage in Samuel, 
where the Philiftincs, having taken and vio- 
lated the ark of the God of Ifrael^ are fmitten 
with emerods, a diftemper, concerning the 
exacl: nature of which the commentators arc 
not fully agreed, but which, from the text of 
verfe 9, was doubtlefs of a fimilar nature with 
that before-mentioned. On inquiry of the 
priefts, with what trefpafs-offcring the God 
of Ifrael might be appeafed, they are defired, 
among other things, to prepare five golden 
emerods, according to the number of the prin- 
cipal cities of Philiftia, and dedicate them to 
the. God of Ifrael; which mandate when they 
had obeyed, the diftemper ccafcd to make 
farther ravages among them. The fimilarity 
in thefe two accounts is fingularly Ariking; 
but there feems to be no ncccflity that the 
one (hould be a forgery from the other, as 
thofc learned gentlemen have nflcrtcd, cfpe- 
cially fincc it is acknowledged by both, that 
the ancient heathens confccratcd to their god; 
hich memorials of their deliverance ns bcA 
reprefented the evils from which they were 

liberated ; 
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liberated ; and, in fa6t, among the Hindoos,' 
according to Tavernier, it is a cuftom at this 
day, tliat, when any pilgrim goes to a pagod 
for the cure of any difeafe, he fliould bring 
the figure of the member affefted, made either 
of gold, filver, or copper, according to his 
rank and ability, as an offering to the god.* 
But what the reader will probably think ftill 
more fingular is, that the worfliip of the 
Lingam God is attempted to be explained in 
the very fame way by a Hindoo writer, 
quoted in the Sketches, publiflicd by Mr. 
Crauford, which the reader may fee there at 
length, and of which the following is only 
the outline, viz. That Seevah, incenfed againft 
a certain race of devotees, who, under the 
external appearance of fanflity and aufterity, 
pra6tifed fecretly the moft infamous vices, 
defeended from heaven to punifli and expofe 
the hypocritic race. The event was, that, 
their impiety being as bold as their hypocrify 
was bafe, they attempted to cope with the god 
of terrors, and by horrible incantations pro- 
duced a tiger, whofe mouth expanded like a 
cavern, and whofe voice refembled thunder, 
which they fent againft the god, who flew the 

M 3 monfter 

•See Voyage aux Indes par LB. Tavernier, tomei^i. p. 227, 
edit, a Rouen, 1713. 
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inonfter with one blow of his club, and then, 
like another Hercules, covered himfelf with 
his fkin. Every other effort to revenge them- 
felves upon Scevah failing, they, by the fuf- 
ferance of heaven, lent a confuming fire to 
deflroy the genitals of that god, who, wc 
have feen, is the fupreme regenerative power 
of nature. Scevah, enraged at this attempt, 
turned the fire with indignation againfi: the 
human race, and mankind would foon have 
been defiroyed, had not the preferver Vccflinu, 
alarmed at the danger, implored him to fuf- 
pend his wrath. At his intreatics Scevah re- 
lented. But it was ordained, that, in his 
temples, thofe parts fiiould be worlhippcd, 
which the falfc devotees had impioufiy at- 
tempted to defiroy.”-^ Tiiis fiory is an evi- 
dent compound of allegory and phyfics, as 
arc ail thofe of Egyptian origin that relate 
to this curious worfiiip. In facl, the pride 
of the philofoplicr would fain explain away, 
hy argument, the grofilicfs of a devotion fo 
degrading to the dignity of human nature. 
Vv-^hile J again affert my belief, tlint it came 
from Egypt to India, 1 at the fame time de- 
clare my conviction, that it originally fio'wed 
neither from Scevali, nor Ofiric, nor any 
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Other fabulous divinity, but from that aban- 
doned Ham, the Jupiter Hammo^j of the 
Egyptians, their firft god and firft monarch, 
from whom the whole country in.. Scripture 
is often denominated the land of Ham ; from 
that Ham, who, according to the fenfe of the 
word Peor, above-mentioned, was guilty of 
- the horrible enormity of expohng and deriding 
the nakednefs of an aged father, and the bafe 
rites of whofe proftituted religion are, by the 
juft decrees of Providence, ftamped with that 
eternal brand of reproach, that hieroglyphic 
SYMBOL of his crime, wdiich is fo well cal- 
culated to imprefs upon the minds of men, 
and keep alive the memory of that primaeval 
turpitude committed by the moft ancient 
idolater and the earlieft tyrant after the de- 
luge. 

I fliall now proceed with the reader to take 
a general view of the more numerous^ and 
not lefs aftonifliing,' excavations of Caharah, 
in the ifland of Salsejte. Salsette is a 
large and fertile ifland, feparated from Bom- 
bay by only a narrow channel, and is fevehty 
miles in circumference, twenty in length, and 
fifteen in breadth. Of thefe excavations the 
ihoft recent and' authentic accounts are to be 

N 

found in the fame volume of the Archasologia 

M ^ above 
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to a vafi: city of ftone, as well as from the vil- 
lage of Canarah adjoining, the excavations 
arc denominated by the natives “ the city of 
Canarah,”*' With this rcfemblancc, Linf- 
chotten, who paid this ifland a vifit at fo early 
a period as the year 1759, was fo (Iruck, that, 
throughout his relation, he talks of it as of a 
town, and calls the excavated apartments 
ebamhers and houfes^ He deferibes the front as 
carved into ftories or galleries, leading to fo 
many feparate ranges of apartments, all cut 
out of the live rock, and rlfing fucccffivcly 
above each other, ** fo tliat, to be briefe, all 
the chambers and houfes within this compafic, 
or four galleries, are three hundred, and en- 
tirely full of caiTcd pngodes, of fo fcnrfull, 
horrible, and dcvclifli, formes and fliapcs, 
that it is wonderful to behold.” To give any 
very minute defeription of thefe fculpturcs is 
Incompatible with my propofed plan ; it will, 
for the prefent, be fufheient to rcmaik, that 
thefe feparate nj)nrtmcnt.s have in general an 
interior rcccfs, or ninduary, and a fmall tank, 
or refervoir of water, for the performance of 
ablutions. In mcfl of thefe rcccffcs is dif- 
playcd the degr.ading rcprcfentntion of deity 
before .alluded to, “the cylindiic Oone,” de- 

fetibed 
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fcribed by Mr. Dairy mple, " the conic inar*»' 
ble," mentioned in the Afiatic Refearches,*' 
and often in union, that fhpcks the eye of 
-modefty, the too evident emblems of the male 
and female organs of generation. 

It is the wefterri hill, which, according to 
Governor Boon’s account, more particularly 
challenges attention, lincc it contains the 
chief pagoda of the ifland : in its altitude, but 
hot in its extent and breadth, this pagoda far 
exceeds that of Elephanta, “ being forty feet 
high*!* to the crown *of the arch, eighty-four 
feet long, - and forty-fix broad,” The veffi- 
bule, or portico, is proportionably large and 
Ipacious, and it is adorned with two Jftately 
columns finiflied with capitals and a bafe. It 
is in this portico that the two furprifing co- 
lofTal ftatues above-mentioned, twenty-feven 
feet in height and of excellent proportion, are 
Rationed, one on each fide, immediately before 
the entrance into the grand temple j they ate 
adorned with mitre- caps and ear-rings, after 
the Indian fafhion 5 and, to Mr. Boon’s artift, 
they feemed to have been anciently painted, 
by the tints of blue and vermilion which yet 
ramained upon them. The portico itfelf has 
alfo one very magnificent gate, and two others 

of 
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of inferior magnitude. The fuperior gran- 
deur of this pagoda feems to nnTc not only 
from the height of the roof, hut from the cir- 
cumftance of its being in the form of an arch, 
whcicas that of Elephanta offends the eye, 
both by its Jov/nefs and its flatncfs. Tiiis 
arched roof is fupported by thirty-five mafiy 
pillars, extremely beautiful confidcring their 
antiquity, of an oflagonal form, and about 
five feet in diameter j the capitals and bafes of 
each being ornamented v.ith figures of ele- 
phants, horfes, tigers, See. executed with 
great fkill and exaefnefs. Two rows of ca- 
vities, regularly placed, arc vifiblc round the 
walls of the temple, for the infertion of thofe 
lamps, which, probably, were kept for ever 
burning in this gloomy and facred retreat j 
but what in a more particular manner, at the 
very entrance of the temple, irrcfifiibly im- 
prelfcs the mind of the beholder with the njofi: 
av.'ful conceptions of its fornjer magnificent 
v/oi fiiip, is the flupendous altar at the farther 
end of the temple, of a convex form, twenty- 
feven feet in height and twenty in (lianieter! 
ivound this high ofieriory, at certain dif- 
tanccs, arc rcceffcs for lamps, and, directly 
ov/.-r it, expands a vail concave douse. From 
tiiefl* numerous and corifpicuous rcccfic/ for 

//.’r.yr, 
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lamps, froiii the general pofition of thefe altars 
towards the cajlcrn quarter of the pagoda^ 
from the evidence already brought of the ge- 
neral prevalence among the Hindoos in anci- 
ent ccras of the worfliip of the fun and of fire/ 
it can hardly be doubted, but that this fpe- 
cics of devotion, deriving perhaps additional 
flrcngth from the vifible emblem of the deity, 
whofe throne was fuppofed to be fixed in the 
fun, blazed forth in this temple in the fulnefs 
of its meridian fplendour. Shall I be thought 
to have violated all the bounds of probability, 
if I advance one ftep farther in cotnjeSlure, 
and offer to the public the novel, yet furely 
not incredible, fuppofition, that the pagodas, 
both of Elephanta and Salfette, were of that ' 
kind of fubterraneous retreats, hewn out of 
the folid rock, which were fb common in Per- 
fia, devoted to the fplendid rites of Mithra, 
and from that deity denominated Mithratic 
Caves? In thofe caves they kept a portion of ■ 
the facred fire conftantly and fervently glow- ‘ 
ing. The radiant and fpotlefs image of celefi- • 
tial brightnefs and purity was never fuffered 
to be extlnguiflied; nor even to emit a languid 
ray, but continually afeended in a pure bright: 
pyramid of flarne, fed with the richeft gums, 

with 
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with the moft fragrants oils, and with the moH: 
coftly perfumes of the Enft. 

Porphyry, in his admirable trcatlfc, D*- 
Nympharwi:, treats at large of thefe Mi- 
thratic caves, of the doclrincs taught and 
the w'orfliip celebrated in them j he exprefsiy 
fays,"' that the mofi: ancient of tlic human 
race, before they were fullicicntly /killed in 
architcclurc to crcfl: temples, confccratcd cells 
and caverns to the Deity f’ and what is more 
particularly to our purpofc, he adds, 
h erra rev hllQVAN £y:k'T<x’y^ tia crmiAVta rev 
t\£i:^avav, that is, whcrcfocvcr men acknow- 
ledged Mithra as the fupreme divinity, they 
performed the facred rites in caverns. Tins 
account indeed appears inconfiftcnt with what 
we read of the pvr^ia, or fire- temples, which 
were generally erected on the fummits of 
mountains; but thefe arc of far later date 
tlian the periods to which Porphyry alludes, 
and owed their origin, according to the mngi, 
to the zeal of Zoroa/lcr, to preferve the fa- 
creel flame, which dcfccndcd from heaven, 
from extinction by the tempefluous violence 
of ftorms and rain. Put theie caverns were 
not only the temple of the mofl fplcndid reli- 
gion, 
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gion, tliey. were the fblemn fchools of the fubr 
limeft fciences inculcated in thofe early ages 
of the world. What was the fcience princi- 
pally inculcated in them, befides theology, we 
may learn from the fame Porphyry in his 
defcription of the cave of Zoroafter : that it 
v/as confecrated to the honour of Mithra, 
the parent of the univerfe ; that the cave re- 
prefented the world created by Mithra j and 
that the elements of nature and the various, 
quarters, of' that world were reprefented by 
different fymbols properly difpofed around it. 
The SUN. was probably reprefented by- a Iphere 
of gold, or fome refplendent ^em of immenle 
value fufpended aloft, and the roof glittering 
with gold and azure, and with well-imitated, 
reprefen tations of the celeftial bodie.s, infpired 
the enthufiaftic foul of the Brahmin as well, 
wdth.the moft elevated conceptions of his own 
religion as of the high dignity of his diftin-, 
guiflied order. If the fcenes .of the Sacon- 
TALA^ be piflurefque of the manners of tha 
times in which that drama was written,, there 
cannot be entertained a doubt, but, thatj upon 
certain occafions, alfo in thofe caverns, were, 
pra 61 :ired. the moft myftorious.- rites, of ;magic, 

and. 
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and that they fometimcs echoed willi the n-joft 
tremendous incantations. 

The anfertion of PoKphyry, relative to the 
original purpofe to which the Mitiikatic 
Caves were applied, h (Irongly corroborated 
by a paflage in Celsus, quoted by Origen, 
where that learned writer informs us, that, in 
the rites of Mitiira, the Pcrfians rcprcfcntcd 
by fymbols the twofold motion of the ftars, 
the fixed and the planetary, and the paflage of 
the foul through them. Py way of illuflrating 
this doctrine of the fidcrcal tnctcmpfychoris* 
** they erciSed in their eaves a high ladder, 
on the afeent of Nvhich were feven dlflerent 
gates, according with the number of the pla- 
nets j the firft gate was of /W, which wa:^ 
intended to mark the flow motion of the 


planet Saturn; the fecond gate was com- 
jiofed of //«, by which they fliadowcd out the 
brilliancy and fofenefs of Venus; the lliird 
gate was of brefst which they imagined a jufl 
emblem of the folidity and duritbility of Jurr- 
TER; the fourth gate was of iron, by wificli 
MnpvCURV was typified, liccaufe he is fuited, 
like iron, to all forts of labours, whence pro- 
fit mav be derived ; the fifth gate confifled of 
i\ T?::xfJ nafsy of which the heterogeneous com- 


pofition, variablcnefj, and irrerndarity, 
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dcrcd it the fit emblem of Mars; the fixtii 
gate was oi fihcr, exhibiting an apt fimilitude 
of the mild radiance of tlic filver emprefs of 
THE NIGHT; and the fcvnith was gold, a 
proper emblem of the Sun, the one being the 
king of metals, and the other being the fovc- 
rcign of the fky.” I muft again repeat, that 
this notion, of the orbs of heaven being 
inaie intelligences, was intimately blended with 
the moft ancient fupcrftition of the earth;*' 
we find it particularly predominant in the 
Phccnician Cofmogony of Taut, which aflert- 
cd their Zopiiesamin, or the Overfeers of Hea- 
ven, to be thus animated,*)- and the reader will 
remember a remark quoted before from the 
Ayeen Akbcry,J that many of the ancient 
Hindoo philofophers believed that the ftars 
were the fouls of men departed this life, and 
raifed to that high dignity in reward for their 
virtues and aufterities.” 

It was then in periods when the folar wor- 
lliip, in this part of Afia, flouriflied in the ze- 
nith of its glory, that these caverns were 
fcooped out of the native rock, with that in- 
VoL, II. N defatigable 

* CclAis apud Origen contra Cclfum, lib. j\'. 
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dcfatigablc labour and with that pcrfcvcring 
patience which devotion could alone Iiavc in- 
fpired, and which the hopes of eternal reward 
could alone have fupported. It was in thefe 
folcmn retreats of religion and philofophy, 
that the contemplative and chforbed foul ap- 
proached neareft to the pcrfe 61 ion of the di- 
vine nature. It was here that the bright em- 
blem of the divinity beamed forth a luftre in- 
fupportably rclplcndcnt and powerful; hut 
particularly at that awful fcafon, when tlic 
world was deprived of the bicfiing of the li- 
ving folar orb, and when nature lay buried in 
profound filcncc and in midnight darknef?. 
If, as Mr. Hamilton informs us,^ from ocular 
fur\'cy, no lefs than a hundred lamps were 
preferved inccffantly burning before the idol 
Jaggern'aut, how many thoufand muQ: have 
been lighted up in the extenfive caverns of 
Salfcttcand Elcphanta? It is probable, that in 
the day-time the Brahmins mounted the emi- 
nences of their rocks, and paid their devo- 
tions on the fummits of the lofticH: mountains. 


They afeended the heights of Snlfctte, as the 
Egyptian pricfls of old afcciifled the apex of 
the pyramids, io cd^rc the Su/i, and to 


af:r:r.:r::crd dfcrvatk^ii, Accordingly, v/e arc 


irifornied, 
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informed, by fomc accurate obfervcrs, that, from 
the eminence of the rocky /leep of Canarah, 
to wliicli tlicrc is a regular afeent of fleps 
cut out of tlic rock, a profpefl opens itfelf 
beyond defeription beautiful and extenfive, and 
that it is an eminence not to be looked down 
from without terror. M. Anquctil exprefsiy 
faj^s, that, to him, one of the mountains of 
Canarah feemed to be hewn to a point by hu- 
man art, undoubtedly from the fame religious 
impulfe that dictated the form of the pyramids 
of Egypt, which the learned Greaves inhfts 
were not fepukbres, as has been generally fup- 
pofed, but ftupendous temples,*' ercdled to 
Osiris, the Egyptian appellation of the Sun, 
the Egyptians imitating in their fabrication of 
them the model of the folar ray, and the ufual 
form under which the* Deity was in the mofl: 
ancient times worfliipped. They were indeed 
denominated pyramids m Trv^og, from the 
figure of a flame of fire ; and a fuperflition, 
congenial with their name, was once undoubt- 
edly praftifed in their gloomy retreats. When 
the immediate object of their veneration was 
loft to their view, the Brahmin devotees de- 
feended with the fhades of evening into their 

N 2 ftony 

* See an account of a vifit to Canarah, by fomc members of tiic 
council of Bombay, inferted in M. Anquetil’s account. 
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fiony recelTcs, and there renewed (before ob- 
jects emblematical of his apparent figure, pow- 
er, and properties) their fervent adoration. 
The orb of radiated gold, the bright 
SPIRAL FLAME, afcciiding from the ever-glow- 
ing altar, imprcfTcd their inmoft fouls with an 
awful fenfe of the prefent Deity. The ph- 
nctaiy train was rcprcfcntcd by images equally 
emblematical of their Tuppofed form and in- 
fluence, and the figns of the zodiac blazed in 
imitative gold round the embofied and vaulted 
roof. Imagination cannot avoid kindling at 
the fccnc, and it is difficult to refrain from 
rufliing into the cnthufiafm of poetry, wliilc 
we take a review of the probable fj)lcndoiH 
and magnificence of this ancient fpecics of 
devotion. All the caverns might truly be 
called pYRjF.iAj or lanfhiarics that chcrifiicd 
the eternal flame. The whole circumference 
of the rock was illumined and the mountain 
burned with fire! Throughout all the deep 
rcccflcs of its caverns, for ever rcvcrhcratcd the 
echoes of the hallowed coN(»T;n or '.ACRiner. 
Around all the fliorcs of the ifiand, Tur. :=a- 


CRi;r> BELL of rtliinon inccfiantlv rang. Tlr': 
fecret gloom of thofe niajelVic forefls, that ff.'f- 
rounded the rock, jjerpctunlly rcfoiuuiwd v.idi 
tiic MviTic SONG of piavcr and t!nrl!:fgivIt'.^^ 
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One order of priefts, arrayed iii veftments of 
WOVEN BARK,*' and having on their heads 
thofe pyramidal Caps, which equally diftin- 
guiflied the Indian and the Egyptian priefts, 
and which, M. Savary informs us, are at this 
day worn by the latter, attended to watch the 
never-dying flame, and invigorated it by the 
frequent inje6lion of precious gums and aro- 
matic woods. Another order of priefts was 
employed in preparing the various facriftces. 
Some were occupied in inftru6ting the young- 
er Brahmins in the profound arcana of thofe 
more abftrufe fciences, of which the numerous 
emblems on every fide fo confpicuoufly at- 
tfafled the attention j while others again were 
initiating them into the myfterious rites of 
that religion, of which the principal deities 
were fclilptured on the walls of their caverns. 
No doubt many of thofe fculptures, which 
cannot now be explained, fliadow out the fa- 
cred hiftory of the Indian religion as well as 
the heroic feats of the ancient rajahs. They 
may exhibit the contentions of the benevolent 
and malignant -Dewtahs. They may difplay 
the triumphs of perfevering piety over vice 
armed with giant terrors, and of juftice over 
opprefiion, though throned in the plenitude of 

N 3 its 
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its power, and arrayed in all the gorgeous cn- 
figns of ufurped fovcrcignty. This appears to 
me the moft certain clue to the explanation of 
the greateft part of the carved imagery; and 
exadfly in this manner were the innumerable 
mythologic figures that crowd the walls of 
Elora, near Dowlctabad, explained to M, 
Anquetil by the two Brahmins who attended 
him thither for the purpolc of throwing light 
upon this obfeure fubjcCl. Mr. Dalrymple's 
account, in the Archmologia, greatly ftrength- 
ens this conjcclurc ; for, tlic writer clearly 
difeovered the clligics of great perfons com- 
pelling their fubjcdls to obedience; others ex- 
ecuting jufticc; others, as he conceived, by 
the miidnefs of their .afpeef, fliewing tender- 
nefs in their admonitions; and others again 
exhibiting indanccs of their proud provvcis in 
arms.” VViiile virtue and fcicnce kindled at 
■'thefe examples ever prefent to tlicir view, while 
devotion was animated by the awful prcfcncc 
of the deities ad<lrcncd, how ardent mull have 
been the throb for diftinction wiiich the for- 
mer felt, how cnergic the ejaculation.*; of tiie 
latter! Every tongue uttered the diclaic;; oi 
wif.iom, and every heart bounded with the 
ininrj)orts of religion. 


siccrio 
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SECTION II'. 

I'hc PnralkJ bciu'ccn ihc phyfical and Jymholical 
Supcrjlition of India and Egypt commenced^ 
pn'cparaiory to a more exicnftvc Survey in a 
future Self ion. — I'hc Origin and Hijlory of 
Hieroglyphic Hef gnat ion. — Hjofe of India 
and Egypt compared. — Have nearly all an 
ajlrcncmical Allufion. — Phe principal Deifies 
of cither Country and their FunSlions com* 
pared. — Ihc Cavern-Rites of Mithra prac- 
iifed in both. — A Jlupcndous Excavation in 
the Ihcbais, viith a Sacrifice to the Sun fculp- 
i tired on the IFalls. — Ihc Whole to he rej erred 
to a Chaldaic and Sabian Origin. 

L est the aflertions in the preceding pages 
' fliould appear to feme of my readers to 
be of too general a nature, and left I fliould 
be fuppofed to have fubftituted eloquent de- 
clamation in the place of hiftorical fa6t, I 
muft now intreat their permiftion to defeend 
to certain particulars, that will elucidate what 

N 4 has 
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has been there obferved ; and confidcr the firft 
origin, primitive intent, and progrcfiive im- 
provement, of HIEROGLYPHIC SCIENCE. TIlC 
fubjeft, as it relates to India, has never before 
been cxtenfivcly difcuflcd ; and, if their pati- 
ence be not totally exhaufted, fomc interefting 
matter will perhaps occur, in the courfc of 
the inveiVigation, to gratify curiofity and rc- 
v/ard attcinion. 


That many of the hieroglyphic fculpturcs 
in the caverns of Snlfettc and Elephanta hear 
a reference to the agronomical as well as to 
the mythological notions prevailing in India, 
cannot be doubted by any body who confidcrs 
how intimately, in the ancient world, thefe 
fcienccs were connc^Ied, or rather that their 


mythology, in a great degree, rcflcd upon tlic 
bafis of their wild aflronomical fpeculations. 
It has been aderted by the ancients, and tlic 
afiertion has been received with implicit con- 
fidence by the moderns, that ninRooLYPiiicn 
were invented, by the priefts of Egypt, to fiiadc, 
under a veil of impenetrable myftery, the fuh- 
limc arcana of their theology and philofoj)!!)* j 
that thefe hieroglyphic, or allegorical, charac- 
ters were the firll-writtcn language of man- 
hind, and were the undoubted origin of alp!«a- 


l.tic.il letters. lienee Kirchcr on t[ii*v 
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declares, Dc primesvis Egyptiorum litteris varia 
diverforum fuut ophiioim* Omnes tamen hi 
hoc coiifentiunt^ plerafqm ex facrorum am-- 
imliutn format hicejj'u aliariimque corporis par- 
iium fttibus et fymmetria defumptasJ^' A wri- 
ter of the prefent century, however, not in- 
ferior in genius to the moft learned of the 
ancients, who has devoted the greater part of 
his fecond volume of the Divine Legation of 
Mofes to the elucidation of the obfeure hifto- 
ry of hieroglyphics, and, in particular, of 
thofe of Egypt, to which country our fubjedl: 
at prefent naturally direfts our attention, ftre- 
nuoufly contends, that emblematic painting 
was the firft as well as readieft method which 
mankind adopted to communicate their con- 
ceptions to each other. He exemplifies his 
?iew theory by exhibiting an engraving-f- of a 
Mexican pifture, copied from Purchafe, which 
contains the hiftory of an ancient king of Mex- 
ico, during a period of fifty-one years, highly 
curious and full of emblematic figures. He 
• corroborates that theory by affirming, from a 
Spanifli writer, that, when the inhabitants of 
the coaft of South America fent exprelTes to 

Montezuma- 

i 

* OEdip. ^gypt. vol.jii. p.4Z. 

t 

+ See that engraving, vol.ii. pi67, of the Divin? Legation of 
Mofes, demonllrated. 
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Montezuma concerning the firft invafion of 
the Spaniards, their advices were delineated 
in large paintings upon cloth. Hieroglyphic 
figures of animals and other objects, in imi- 
tation of thofe paintings, he reprefents as tlie 
next gradation in the mode of communicating 
information ; and, when thefe were cflabliflied, 
though he will not allow them to have been 
in'vcnfed^ he admits them to have been einpky^ 
cd, by the artful policy of the Eg}'ptian priefts, 
for the purpofc of concealing the more facred 
myftcrlcs of their fupcrftition, as well from 
the eyes of the vulgar among their own coun- 
trymen as from the fcriitinizing curiofity of 
learned foreigners. Whatever might have 
been the real origin of hieroglyphics, and tliis 
feems to be tlic mod rational account of it, 
the fame policy, in order to render them more 
augun: and venerable, led thole prieds to rc- 
prcTcnt them as fabricated by the immediate 
in fpi ration of the gods, whofe rites and my do- 
ries they typified. The dupendous fydcni of 
the Egyptian religion and fcicnces foon be- 
came involved in the holy gloom of hierogly- 
phics. The vedibulcs, the walls, tiic roofs, 
of their temples, were covered with theL* 
mydic fymbols, diadowing out, under tfv: 

figure-: 
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figures or animals and other cxprefllvc em- 
blems, the hiftory of their greater and tutelary 
deities, as well as that of their kings and 
Icgiflators, and indicative of the revolutions 
and influences of the hoft of heaven. As in 
the Egyptian fo in the Hindoo temples, near 
to the deity were generally placed the animals 
facred to that deity, which; gradually beco- 
ming his reprefentative fymbol upon earth, in 
time . fuccccded throughout Egypt to the 
h.onours the deity enjoyed, and, even in India, 
were honoured with refpeft bordering upon 
veneration. On this point I .cannot help 
agreeing with Shuckford, in oppofition to 
Warburton, that here we may plainly difeovef 
the origin of that worfliip, fo degrading to 
human nature, which was paid in ancient 
pagan times to the brute creation ; but, as 
that kind of worfliip was never very pre- 
dominant in Hindoftan, I lliall not particu- 
larly enlarge upon the fubjedt, though fome 
of its ftriking features will naturally meet our 
views in the courfe of this inveftigation. 
Thus, in the former country, the Apis was 
the known fymbol of OJirts, and was accor- 
dingly worfliipped. The White Bull, ac- 
cording to Sir William Jones, is the animal 

on 
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on which is rcprcfcntcd in the Imlinn 

pagodas ; and this may be. one caufc of the 
general homage paid to that animal in Hin- 
doftan, although, take away the allegory, and 
it will be found, that both arc only venerated 
for their great ufc in agriculture. A Ciit was 
in Egypt confidcrcd as a fymbol of the tiisoriy 
and Plutarch-)- gives this curious philofoplilcal 
rcafon for it j they thought that the contrac- 
tion and the dilatation of the eye of that ani- 
mal afforded a jufl: emblem of the incrcafe and 
dccreafc of the moon’s orb. The reprefenta- 

tivc 


* Cnfiinj; ny eye, during tnc perind of writing tliii tlii'T.Tf.t. 
tion, upon Mr. Collard’s hborio;:'. attcinp: to tr.tce, to 
primitive-., th: Greek name? of the fcvcral plinrts; [ chfrr^e, 
that, in examining the appeihtion 7.h;, or Jui-itf?, he pro. 
duce; ivo Clullce vcrbi, which he tnr.nitc-. 
f'p.r.’fylr.g tt txJ: fsr j-? ; citlser of wiiieh, Iw fi) ', might he 
itj p.-'HIhie radh-t. He then trac-", th- f.i:;'-. word f ) .m ♦'.j ehy 
poHlhle r.idlx in Arabic, wl.ich hr v-iltr; </: or tlgruf;, !' r; 
IxjrJ, or ore that porefT'-j; with \vJ.ir.h, h- adji, *' very r, * tr'y 
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live fymbbl of the moon in India, according 
to the Hcctopades* and Mr, Wilkins, is a 
rabbity which animal' conftantly ornaments 
the right hand of the reprefcntative images of 
that deity, drawn or fculptured in the pago- 
das. A ferpent was adored in Egypt as the 
emblem of the divine nature ; not only, fays 
Warburton, ** on account of its great vigour 
and fpirit, but of its extended age and revi- 
refcencej” and we have obferved from the 
Ayeen Akbcry, that, in Caflimere, there were 
no Icfs than feven hundred places, where car- 
ved figures of fiiakcs \vere worfliippcd. Indeed 
almoft all the deities in Salfette and Elephanta 
either grafp ferpents in their hands or are 
environed with them, which can only be in- 
tended as a mark of their divinity. They are 
alfo fculptured on the cornices furrounding 
the roofs of thofe caverns and the more 
modern pagodas j a circumftance which re- 
minds me of another ufe to which ferpeiits 
were applied in the fymbols of Egypt ; for, 
their wreathed bodies, in its hieroglyphic 
fculpture, reprefented the oblique courfe of 
the ftars, while the fame bodies, formed into 
a circle, were an emblem of eternity; and it 
will be remembered, that the ferpent was one 

of 


f See Hcctopadcs, p. 177, and note. 
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of the moft confpicuous of the forty-eight 
great conftellations, into wJiich the ancients 
divided the vifiblc heavens. On tiiofc cornices 
too, in embofled work, arc fecn very con- 
ipicuous figures of horfes, elephants, and 
lions, three of the moll diftinguifiicd con- 
Ilcllations of the Hindoos ; the two former 
of which Hand foremofl: in order amonir 
thofe enumerated in Mr. Godard’s tabled of 
the tvventy-feven condellations, of which the 
zodiac of the Indians confids, called Aciin- 
viN'i and Barani ; literally, the horfc and the 
elephant: while the third, or Sing, is that 
favourite fign of the fame zodiac, which gives 
the additional honour of its name to tliat of 
every brave rajah, who chooCcs to he difiin- 
guifiicd on the roll of fame for poficfling the 
fortitude of a lion.*|’ Thefe fymbolic ani- 
mals probably, in the ancient mythological 
fydem, rcprcfcntcd the renowned hero-deities 
of India in the fame manner as in Hgypt the 
god Oriis was rccognifed in Orion, Aniibis in 
Sirius, or the Dog-dar, 7%'i)ho in Urfa Ma- 
jor, or the Bear, and Nephthc in Draco, or 
the Dragon. It v/as this clofe union of the 
Hindoo theology and agronomy which de- 
ceived that elegant and judicious hiflorian, Mr. 

Onne, 
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Orme,* when he declared, that the hiftory of 
their -gods was a heap of the greateft abfurdi- 
tics, “ It is, fays he, Efwara twifting off the 
neck of Brahma 5 it is the Sun who gets his 
teeth knocked out, and the Moon who has 
her face beat black-and-blue at a feaft, at 
wliich the gods quarrel, and fight with the 
fpirit of a mob.” Thefe cclcftial combats, 
reprefented at various fcftivals in India, doubt- 
Icfs allude to the conjun6lion or oppofition of 
the conftcllations ; and the aflertion of Mr. 
Wilkins, that, , on every ^cliple, the Hindoos 
believe thofe planets to be feized upon by a 
large ferpent, or dragon, which aflertion is 
fupported by two paflages of the Geetaf* and 
HeetopadeSjJ in the ftrongeft manner cor- 
roborates the fuppofition. I cannot pafs by 
this inviting opportunity of demonftrating the 
. very ftriking fimilarity in fentiment, fubfifting 
upon this as well as upon many other oc- 
cafions, between the Hindoos and the Cliinefe, 
proving either an original defeent from the 
fame common anceflor, or a mod: intimate 
connection between thofe nations at fome re- 
mote 


* Ormc’5 Hindolbin. vol. i. p. 3. 
f Bhagrat Geeta, p. 149. 
t Hcctopades, p. 28, and note, p. 299. 
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ITiOtc n?ra. The Jefuit Lc Conipte, givlnc; a 
defeription of a partial cclipfc of the lun, 
vdiich he obfcn'cd in China about the end of 
April, 1688, informs us, that, during the 
■whole of the cclipfc, the Chinefe \Ycrc under 
the greateft alarms, imagining they were go- 
ing to be fuddenly enveloped in thick dark- 
nefs, and made every where the mofi: hideous 
yelling and horrid noifes to oblige the dragon to 
depart, “ For, to this animal,” he adds, 
“ they attribute all the difappcaranccs of the 
flats which take place, bccaufc the cclcflial 
dragon, being hunger-bitten, at that time 
holds the Sun or Moon fafl between his teeth, 
with intent to devour them.”*^' 

TJic whole of this curious relation exhibits 
to us, not only dccifivc evidence of the early 
proficiency of the Hindoos and Chinefe in the 
fcicncc of aflronomy, but a glaring proof how 
deeply, and at what remote jjcriods, their »af- 
tronomical and theological fpcculations were 
blended together and, ns it were, inter- 
woven. — To explain the alhifion, it i; ncccf- 
farv tliat ilie reader, not converfant witlj nf- 

0 

tronomy, fliouM be informed of the follow- 
ing circumflancc, to wifich I requefi hi:; at- 


4.W 


ntion, ns it will be of material nil* toward; 

unrlerflaMdiii.; 
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undcrftanding many parts of the Indian af- 
tronomical mythology that will hereafter oc- 
cur. The two points in the heavens, where 
the moon’s apparent orbit cuts the ecliptic, 
arc called the moon’s nodes. The point where 
the moon appears to crofs the ecliptic, during 
her paflage into north latitude, is denomi- 
nated her ASCENDING NODE. Oil the other 
hand, the point in the heavens, at which the 
moon crofles the ecliptic, during her paflage 
into fouth latitude, is called by aftronomers 
her DESCENDING NODE. To thc circular curve, 
thus deferibed by thc moon’s orbit, tlie fancy 
of thc ancient Aliatic aftronomers afligned the 
figure of a ferpent, as indeed they did to the 
path of the fun through the figns of the 
zodiac, which, in Eaftcrn hieroglyphics, is re- 
prefented by a circle of intertwining ferpents. 
Serpens and Draco are terms that in artrono- 
my are fynonymous, and it is therefore, ac- 
cording to Dr. Long, whofe account of the 
nodes I have followed above,* that the Ara- 
bians give the appellation of dragon's bellies to 
thofe parts of the orbit of the moon where 
fhe makes thc greateft deviation from the line 
of the ecliptic. This is cuftomary with them 
at this day, and proves that they derived their 
VoL.II. O aftronomical 

' * $cc Dr. Long’s Altonoaiy, vol.ii. 
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sflronomical notions from the fame fountain 
v/itli the Indians and Chinefe ; I mean their 
anceftors of the old Chaldxnn fchool. The 
moon’s afeending node is therefore called the 
dragon’s head, and her defeending node the 
dragon’s TAiE. But we fee that the nllc£:o- 
rical alliilion of the rapacity of the cckfiial 
dragon is likcwifc extended to the fun, as in- 
deed it may he to any planet, by whofe 
pairing orbit the ecliptic is at any time and in 
a fimilar manner intcrfe6fcd, and from idcan 
of this kind undoubtedly have arifen all thok 
ridiculous talcs of the contefts of thofc cclcfiial 
combatants. As an illuftration of v/Iiat has 
been juft obferved, I have annexed a repre- 
fentation of the real aftronomical figure made 
by the moon’s orbit in pafting the ecliptic, 
and of the hieroglyphic emblem to which it 
indifputably gave birth. 

It may here be remarked that no ecllpfa 
can happen, except when the tv;o planets arc 
in or near the nodes or intcrfections of the 


ecllfik^ whence indeed that great circle derives 
its name. This portion of the heavens, tlicre- 
fore, has been in all ages the object of more 
particular obfervation of tiic fpeculativc race 


of pidlofophers, .and it i:; in this region fin; 


ir.f.dciity has been too f itally biify in for/n- 
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ing calculations and crefting hypotheres fub- 
vcrfivc of the Mofaic theology and hoftile to 
the deareft interefts of mankind, I fliall, 
hereafter, have occafion to evince that it is 
chiefly, if not folely, on calculations founded 
upon the retrograde motion of thefe nodes 
from eaft to weft, that is, in an order con- 
trary to that of the figns, and the flow, but 
iiow-demonftrated, decreafe of'tlie obliquity 
of that ecliptic, after the rate of a degree in 
one hundred years, that- all' the ancient athe- 
iftical.fyftenis, aflbrting the immenfe duration 
of the world, have, been founded. On a mi- 
nute examination of them, we fliall probably; 
difeover- that they are. erefted upon a bafis 
fcarcely lefs chimerical than the fable of the 
celeftial dragon,, who, upon- every, lunar e- 
clipfe, is flippofed by the Hindoos and the 
Chinefe to feize with his teeth that affrighted 
orb. In the aftronomical figure fubjoined, 
number i denotes the moon in her afeending 
node, number 2 reprefents the planet in her 
defeending-node, numbers 3 and- 4' mark that 
wide portion of the ferpentine curve, which, 
in the Arabian aftronomy, is called the belly 
of the dragon. By the dragon. Dr. Long ob- 
ferves, the ancients did not mean that fidlitious 
and monftrous figure with wings, which we 

O g fee 
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fee rcprcfcntcd in modern paintings, but fuu- 
ply a large fnakc, as delineated below, by a 
comparifon of which with the former mathe- 
matical figure we fo plainly trace the pro- 
grcfiive union of their aftronomical li)ccula- 
tions with their hieroglyphic theology. 
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,• -The Bralimins of India and the 'Bonzes of 
Chinai to imprefs with' awe and veneration 
•the: inferior claffes of mankind, pufpofely 
veiled , under obfcure sehigmas their deep aftfo- 
/nomical difcoveries, and invefted fciehce with 
! the;mantle of hieroglyphics. With what un>- 
wearied aflidiiity aftronomy itfelf was ancient- 
- ly purfued.iil both countries, thofe mafly mar- 
ble inftrumehtSi erefted in the obfervatories of 

• Pekin and Benares, to be feen, the former in 
Du Halde, the latter in the Philofophical 
Tranfaftions, and with correft engravings of 
which that portion of this work, which treats 
•of their .^literature, will be decorated, remain 
-perpetual '.and irrefragable teftimdnies, I lhall, 
hereafter, in my review 'of Oriental aftronomy, 
•have' dccafioii to remark how. deeply thefe 
aftrdnomical purfuits influenced all the na- 
tional habits and opinions of .Eaftern people 5 
how intimately they -were- blended with .all 
their fyftems of theology, and even infefted 
their fplemn codes of legiflatipnj in which we 
fiiould'leaft of all expeft to find' the operations 
of, fancy to predominate. ■ Of all the phseno- 

• mena . of aftronomy,- none, - howeverj ex- 
cited more general- difmay and aftonifliment, 
throughout all the nations of the pagan 
world, than ecfipfes. The moon was thoughtj 

; ; . o 3 during ' 
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during thofe folemn periods of public iibrm, 
to be flruggling in laborious toils, and, to 
affungc her pangs, in that moment of ima- 
gined diftrefs, while the Chinefe rent the air 
v/ith the found of cymbals, trumpets, and 
the clanging of Icfs melodious inftruments, 
the whole affrighted nation of the Hindoos 
•crowded to the banks of the Ganges, and 
other ficrcd rivers, and anxioufiy endeavour- 
ed, by univcrfal ablution in their ffreams, to 
prepare thcmfclvcs for the deftiny which they 
thought rapidly approaching. 

As another evident proof how early and 
how deeply the ancient Indians were engaged 
in aftronomical purfuits, the reader will per- 
mit me to remind him of what has already 
been remarked from Mr. Hallicd, that the 
days of tlic week arc Ovimcd, in the mofl 
ancient and venerable Sanferect books, from 
the very fame planets to which tliey were 
afligncd by the Greeks and Romans. Their 
names, as they Hand in that gentleman's pub- 
lication, arc AuDr.r.Tyn v.'ak, or Solis dies; 

WAFi, or Lunre dies; Muj.cr.f. v;ai’, 
or Martis dies; HooDirn v/ah, or Mcrcurii 


dies; BnnKiiF PCT wak, or Jovis die;; 
Snooiiiin WA?., or Veneris dies ; and Stu - 
fJiiHi;?. WAJ', or Saturni dies. I rnufl l^eri 

olfer'/e 
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obTerve tlia't thefe names of the feven planets, 
over each of which a god prefides, are very 
differently written by M. Sonnerat, as the 
reader may fee in page 170 of the fir ft of his 
ihftruflive but coftly volumes,^' as indeed are 
almoft all the names of the Indian divinities, 
from the mode of writing them in the Aliatic 
Refearches, and by Mr. Wilkins, a circum- 
ftance which has often been to me the oc- 
cafion of fome perplexity, fince I could only 
difcover them by their fun6tions to be the fame 
deities. M. Sonnerat has in the fame page 
fupplied me with a remarkable proof of ro.y 
recent affertion, that the various coiijuncftions 
and oppdfitions of the planets, their approach^ 
es towards the earth, and their re'trogradations, 

O 4 are, 

e 

• > 4 
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, . • I have, with good rcafon, mentioned the publication of 
M. Sonnerat as coftly though inftruftive and ingenious. For 
'the two quarto volumes, of which it conlifts, I paid Mr. White 
three guineas and a half j and to give die reader fome feint 
idea of the cxpence wliich I have been at on account of this 
publication, I fliall infert below the prices of only a few of 
thefe foreign authors upon Oriental fubjefts j antiquities, geo-, 
.graphy, and aftronomy. Antiquite expliquec, 15 tom. 15 1. 155.. 

. D’Ancarville, Rechei-ches, &c. 3 tom. 3I. iSs. Voyages de 
Niebuhr, 4 tom. 5 1 . 5 s. D’Anville Antiquit. Geograph, 
il. '5s. Kircher’s OEdipus .ffigyptiacus, 4 toiri. 4I. La Lande, 
Aftronoihie, .4I. 4 s. &c. Sec.- &c. befides the moft exp^ve of 
’our Englilh authors on Indian and Oriental Andquities, as this 
ATiatic Rcfearches, z tom. sl* 5 s. Pocock’s Egypt, 2 tom. 41. 4S. 
Siz, ScQ. &c. Sec. 
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Gfc, nniong the Hindoos, the perpetual fuurcs 
• of rejoicing or alarm, “Sani, or Svitum/' 
lays this author, is the god who infliifis pu- 
niflimcnt on men during this life j he ap- 
proaches only to annoy them : Saturday is the 
day of the week Ihcrcd to him. The Indians 
entertain dreadful apprehenfions concerning 
Jiim, and offer to him conciliatory prayers. 
JIc is rcprcfcntcd as of a blue cchir-, he has 
four arms; he is mounted upon ixrc'jcni and 
is furrounded by two ferpents, whofe intertwi- 
ning bodies form a c/rc/e round him.” The 
raven, I mu ft remark, is a bird of ill prefage, 
and how it came originally to be fo cftccmcd 
all over the Oriental world will be clc.nrly m:i- 
nifefted wlicii v/c ftiall arrive at the hiftoiy' of 
the true Saturnian patriarch. Tlic ferpents, 
forming a circb' round the orb of Saturn, 
doubtlcfs indicate the vaft r;V;r which fur- 

V* 

rounds that planet j and, if this mythological 
delineation of Saturn be of any remote diUe, 
it is a ftill farther proof of their early dilcovc- 
rics in nftronomy, fmcc the phrenomcnon ot 
Satiinfs ring was, according to Dr. hong, 
never promulgated to Kuropeari allronoincir. 
before the time of the great Huygenv, who 
firtf p.uh'inicd his Syh^r::: Sii'urnirr: in 

1 j-rili 
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T flinll prcfcntly enter upon a more extended 
and ]'>nrticular inquiiy into tlic tlicological and 
mciajdiyfical doflrincs taught in the caverns 
of India, and endeavour to afcertaln the icra 
in wjjicli, and tlic race l)y wliom, tlicy were 
originally fahricatal. That they icr/r eaves 
in which the myflcrics of Mithra, or myftc- 
rics vciy much rcfcmbling thofe of Mithra, 
were anciently j>crformcd, lias, I trufi, been 
proved both from the analogy in religion be- 
tween tlic old inhabitants of Perfia and India, 
in their general veneration of the sun and 
niir., as well as from the fimilitudc of the 
ftruflurcs and ornaments of thefe caverns with 
thofe of the rocky temples, excavated, in ho- 
nour of Mithra, in the mountains of Perfia 
and Media. It appears to me that Mithra 
and SuRYA arc the fame mythologic being, 
•and that the Sauras and the Persees arc 

• I 

fc6ls only different in name. TIic former 
appellation is affcrlcd by Kircher to be the 
fame with Mithraim, or Mifraim j* and, if 
Avc could allow that derivation to be juft, we 
•Jfliould not long be perplexed concerning the 
-origin of his worfliip, fince Mifraim was the 
firfl-rborn fon of the idolatrous Ham. Others, 
however, have, with more probability, de- 
rived 

•' OEdip. tom.i. p. 2iSj 
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'rived tl\c name from an Onentn! primizivc, 
^fignifying ^ reek, an etymology very corref- 
pondent with his origin ; for Mithras, in t!ii 
Pcrfuin mytholog)-, is faul to have been born 
of a ftone, by which was allcgoricaily denoted 
the riTiE emitted by the conifton of two (lint- 
iloncs : far/nia fiammec alf^nifa in ijcftis fMciu 
Plutarch, polTihly from feme Oriental fable, 
dias improved upon this allegory ; for, he ac- 
quaints us, that Mithra, born of a done, and 
'dcfirous of having offspring, coptilatcd with a 
flonc, whence was bom a fon named Dior- 
phos, Light. Mithra, in the fame vein of 
allcgor)", is faid, by Porphyiy, to have been 
A STEALER OF OXEN, W'hich hc fccrctcd in 
caverns ; intimating at once that tlic fun, 
like the ox, was the emblem of fertility, and 
that his prolific and generative heat produced 
that fertility by fccrct and invifiblc opera- 
tions. 

it is very remarkable that, according to a 
pallhgc in Eufebius, quoted by Mr. Bryant,* 
Ofuis bimfclf was, by the ancient';, fometimea 


called Su nius, Orusi’j Kf'j I'wjtv ; 

and frill more fo that, according to Lilius (/>*- 
rrdduD, cited by the fame y/riter, thePcifian 

deity 
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deity fliould be denominated Sure; Perfa 
Svf?; Dettm 'vocatit : for, in this title, we re- 
cognize the very name of the folar divinity of 
India. If this fliould appear far-fetehed, by 
reverting to that country where the worfliip 
of tJic SUN and tlanets was firfi: propagated 
by the impious Bolus, we fliall find in its an- 
cient name of Zvoix, Syria, and in its modern 
appellation of Souria, fuflicient intimation 
from what region and from what people the 
Indian name and adoration of the fun were 
probably derived. Earliefl: cftabliflicd in that 
country, the Sabian error diffufed itfelf rapidly 
over all the Eafl:. The Mithratic worfliip in 
caverns, however, continued longed in Perfia. 
The Perfians thought it impious to creQ: 
temples to the deity; they continued, there- 
fore, to perform this worfliip by night in the 
native and obfeure cavern, and by day under 
the expanded canopy of heaven. 

Cambyfes, that rcmorfclcfs defpoiler of the 
Egyptian temples, is, by Mountfaucon; fup- 
pofed to have been the occafion of renovating 
the Mithratic worfliip in Egypt, about five 
hundred years before the sera of Chriftianity'; 
for> though the Egyptians had doubtlefs wor- 
fliipped the fun in caverns long before that pe- 
riod, yet the worfliip in fubterraneous recefles 

had. 
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had,- for many centuries, been iuperfed^ by 
that in their augufl temples. That the rites 
.of the Perfian Mithra did, at that period, a 
- fecond time commence, and v/ere blended frith 
•thofe of the Egyptian deities, is evident from 
a very curious engraring, with v/hich he has 
-favoured the. public, of an actual sacrifice 
/TO THE SUN, reprefented in an artificial car 
.,veni near the ruins of Babaii^, in Upper 
Egypt. I thought it fo curious a monument 
of .this once almofir-univerfal idolatry, and, at 
the fame time, fo immediately illuftrative of 
‘my own aliertions of the ancient prevalence 
.of it in India, that I. have had it engraved, and 
fhall prefent the reader vrith tv,*o defcriptions' 
of .it, v/ritten at two different periods, a cen- 
tuiy diffant from each other. The firff^ 
from Mountfaucon, is that of the Jefuit Du 
Bemat, vrho defigned the vrhble upon the 
Ipot, and is as follows : We palled the ca- 

. nal of Jofeph, an ancient aqueduct, and vrent 
to the village of Touria, near the ruins of the 
city Babain, which is in the midft of thole of 
Ahoufir, We paffed over thefe ruins and a 
long, plain of fand, v,’hich brought us to a 
very lingular monunito, which . my guide 
v/ould have me lee, and which defemes indeed 
to be feen. It is a sacrifice offered to 

THE 
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THE SUN, and is fculptured iii Iialf-i*elief on a 
great rock. The hardnefs of the rock would 
have been able to defend this monument froni 
the injuries of time, but not thofe of the 
fword, which we find the Arabians have ufed 
to deface that part of the facrifice which is 
wanting. I made a defigh of it as it then ap-‘ 
peared. This ftupendous cavern is hewn but 
of a vaft rock in the middle of a mountain.- 
It muft have taken' up a long time and pro- 
digious labour to excavate this rock, between 
five and fix feet deep, and for fifty feet higli 
and fifty ■ wide j for, in this -fo, great fupeffi-’ 
cies, -all the figures relatmg to' the facrifice to 
the fun are comprehended. The' fun appears' 
encircled with a body of rays fifteen or twenty 
feet in diameter. Two priefts of a natural 
ftature, their heads covered with long c aps 
term inating in points, ftretch their hands 
towards the fun, adoring him.'. The ends- 
of their fingers touch the ends of the fo- 
lar rays. Two little boys, - covered like the' 
priefts, ftand by their fides, and reach them- 
two great goblets full of liquor. Below the 
ftin there are three lambs, killed and extended' 
on piles, confifting -of ten pieces of wood.- 
Lower, by the piles, are feven jars, or diotas. 
On the other fide of ^ the fun, pppofite to the 

facrificers, .• 
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facrlficers, tliere are two women and two 
girls in full relief, joined to the rock by part 
of their backs only and their feet. We fee 
very plainly marks of the ftrokes by which 
their heads were , deftroyed. Behind the two 
boys there is a. kind of fquare,. charged with 
feveral hieroglyphics, but fome larger than 
others, are placed up and" down in the image/’* 
So; far M* Bernat in the Antiquities of Mount- 
faucon. The other account, is that of M. Sa- 
vary, who vifited; this curious monument in 
and l am happy in an opportunity of 
doing juftice, in this.refpeft, to the accuracy, 
of this , traveller, who has been decried as a, 
writer rather, fanciful than* corf ed. , Through 
each, of the defcriptions a.. ftrong feature. of 
Umilarity, reigns; and it. mulf.give pleafure to. 
the- reader toifind that, in the.lpaceof nearly 
a century, no frefli injury, has been, done, 
through the prejudice and. fuperftition of. the. 
tyrants, under whole -dominion ..Egypt. groans, 
to fo. beautiful a. fragment of my thologic. an- 
tiquity. 

A league to the Ibuthi (fays M. Savary,), 
are the ruins of an ancient city, which enrich, 
tiie fmall town of Babain. . Some diftance. be- 
yond 

* Sec Mpuntfaucon, L’Ahtiquitc cxpUquee, the fupplcinrnt' on 
the gods of Egypt, toin,ii, book 7, and plate 50, 
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yoiid IS a curious monument, a rock fmootlied 
by the chiflel, in tlie body of which a grotto, 
has been cut fifty feet in. diameter, and fix^ 
deep j the bottom reprefents a facrijice to the, 
fun, which is fculptured in demi-relief j on 
the right hand, two priefts, v)ith pointed, caps, ^ 
raife their arms towards that orb, and touch., 
the end of its rays with their fingers 5 behind) 
them, two children, with limilar caps, hold, 
vafes for the libation. Three wood piles,, 
fuftained by feven vafes with handles, and. 
placed under the fun, bear llain lambs. On 
the left are two young maidens, who are only 
attached to the ftone by the feet, and back : 
the Arabs have broken off the heads and 
disfigured them with their lances. Various, 
hieroglyphics around give, no doubt, the hif- 
tory of this facrifice, which I believe is. meant 
to Jupiter Ammon, a fymbolical deity, by 
which the ancient Egj^ptians denoted the Sun’s 
entrance into the lign of the "Ram* This ani- 
mal, was confecrated to Jupiter, and they then: 
celebrated the commencement of the aftrpno- 
mical year and the renewal of Tight. The 
monument thus defcribed, cut in hard ftonsj 
cannot but endure to. the lateft.pofierity.”* 

Of. 

* Savary’s Letters on Egypt, vol.i. p.ii48. 
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Of this moft valuable and elaborate remain 
of antiquity, fo diredtly elucidatory of the 
Mithratic worfhip of the Perfians, and which, 
perhaps, has not, for its fingular curiofity, its 
■ rival in the world, Mr. Mazell, my engraver, 
has taken uncommon pains to furnifh the 
reader with an exa£l copy; and Mountfaucon 
himfelf having farther obliged his readers with 
various judidous obfervations and conjec- 
tures concerning the feveral objeds pourtray- 
ed upon it, I ftiall ftate them as a guide to- 
the judgment of the reader,- while he furveys 
with wonder a work thus exquifitely wrought ' 
with fo rude an inftrument as the chiffel. 

The Perfians, our author remarks, had two 
ways of reprefenting the sun in fculpture ‘ 
and painting: the one, under the form of a 
young man, whom they denominated Mi- 
thras; and the other in the fimilitude of a 
HUMAN FACE RADIATED. The latter is ex- 
hibited in the annexed plate ; and, in the fe- 
cond part of this volume, my fubferibers will 
be prefented with a very 'corredl engraving, 
copied from a rock, of the Perfian Mithras, 
WINGED, with other aftronomical fymbols. 
By the three piles on which the lambs arc ex- 
tended- for facrifice, he is of opinion, are fym- 

bolized 
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bolir.cd the Tiiunr. skasons; for, anciently,' 
tlicy reckoned only three. Hy the feven vafes 
arc denoted the r.j vrx days of the week, or 
clfc the feven plnncis ; and, in corroboration 
of this InH conjediirc, he refers to an image 
of Mithras engraved in another part of his 
Antiquities, near which arc feven altars flaming 
to the honour of that deity. Tiic reprefenta- 
tion of TiMi: and its various parts, by fyrnbo- 
lical fjgures, was a very common and a very 
natural practice with thofe ancient mytholo- 
gifls wlio adored the su.\*, wltofc rcvoliuions 
.arc the fountain and guide of all the divifions 
of lime, as the fupreme God! The tiahje on 
the head of the priefls, heobferves, very much 
rcfcmblc thofe of the Pcrfians going in pro- 
ccfilon in the bafs-relicfs found at Chelmi- 
KAM, near llic ancient Perfcpolis, to be fecn in 
his fccond volume. The furrounding hiero- 
glyphics, however, are evidently of Egyptian 
origin; fincc tlic iia,wk, v.diich appears on 
one fide, and the Jius, on tlic other, were 
birds holden in tlic highefl; veneration among 
the ancient Egyptians. Tiicir being fculp- 
tured, together with tlic fymbols of tlic Per- 
fian fuperflition, in this image, arc irrefra- 
gable proofs of his antecedent aflertion, that, 
at the period of its excavation, the Egyp- 
VoL. II. P tian 
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tian arid Perfian devotion had begun to affimi- 
late.* 

t ' 

Caves, and other fimllar fubterranean re*- 
ceffes, confecrated to the worfhip of the Sun', 
were very generally, if not univerfally, in re^ 
queft among nations, where that fuperftitioh 
.was pra^ifed j and fome of theife caverns 
were full as curious in their conftruftion'v 
though poflibly hot fo magnificent, as thofe 
■of Media, Perfia, and India. Various engra- 
vings of Mithratic Caves in Media and Perfia 
are to be met with in the travels of Le Bruyn 
and Sir John Chardin in the former of thofe 
countries. ' The mountains of Chufiftan, iii 
particular, at this day abound with ftupendous 
excavations of this fort. From the higher 
Afia the veneration for facred caverns gradu- 
ally diffufe'd itfelf over Afia Minor. The ldf- 
"ty fteeps of Parnaffus, facred to the Muifes, 
Were covered with caverns. The Sybil made 
her dark rfefponfes amidft the gloom of a ca- 
■^^ernj and it was from the hallowed rock of 
Delphi that the prieftefs of Apollo, (the folar 
deity of Greece,) inlpired with a holy fury, 
uttered thofe oracles, that were fo widely ce- 
’ lebrated in the ancient world. In the -courfe 

of 

* Confult the whole of Mountfaucon’s ingenious rcmwks in the 
page of his fupplement cited before. 
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of ils progrcfs fi-om the Eaft:, this fpecics of 
devotion fo far infcfled even the Roman 
people, in the carl)' periods of tlicir empire, 
that they celebrated fcafts in honour of Mi- 
thra, and dedicated an altar to that deity with 
this infcriplion, Deo Mithrtv, The 

reigning idolatry was vigoroufly attacked by 
thofe celebrated fathers of the church, the elo- 
quent Tertullian and the more violent Je- 
rome ; the former of whom ridicules the vota- 
ries of that fujjcrftiiion under the term of 
kuightSy cr fildiersy of Mtibro)!^ while the latter 
brands the place of their worlhip with the 
title of the Den of Mitbra,'^ The ancient pre- 
valence, indeed, of the folar worfliip in Rome 
is evident from the facred reverence that pre- 
vailed for the vefal fire, which was kindled by 
the rays of the fun, and which the virgin 
prieftefles, who attended it, kept continually 
.burning in confccratcd vafes. In fuch profound 
veneration was this hallowed fame holden, that 
the accidental extin6tion of it was fuppofed to 
be the fatal prefage of the mofl: dreadful cala- 
mities to the empire, Virgil reprefents iEneas,- 

P 2 the 


* Miihra fignat in froniibus milltcs fuos, lib. i. cnp. i, dc 
Briptirmo. 

t Miihra; Spclxuni, cpift. ad Lactam, cap. li. 
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tlie 'vaunted progenitor of the Romans, as 
zealoufly preferving this facred fire amidft the 
furrounding conflagration of Troy ; 

— — : — ■ Yeftamque potentem, 

JEternumque adytis tS&vt pcnetrdlibus ignem. 

Virg. ^neid. ii. '297. 

The worfhip of Mithra, which flill continued 
to be pra^tifed by fome devotees, was finally 
profcribed at Rome, by order of Gracchus, 
praefedf of the prsetorium, in the fourth cen- 
tury. . ■ . . .. 

' Allufive to this kind of cavernitemple and 
■ this fpecies of devotion, there is a remarkable 
paflage in Ezekiel,^ where ' the infpired pro- 
phet in a vifion beholds, and in the moft fub- 
lime language fiigm'atizes, the horrible idola- 
trous abominations, which the Ifraelites had 
borrowed from their Afiatic neighbours of 
Chaidaea, Egypt, and Perfia. And he brought 
me, fays the prophet, to the door of the court', 

’ €i7id when I looked, behold a hole in the wall. 
fhenfaid he unto me, f on of man, dig now hi the 
wall ■ and, when I had digged in the wall, behold 
a DOOR, And he faid^nto me, go m, (that is, 
into this cavern-temple,) and behold the 
wicked abominations that they do there. So I went 

in. 


* Ezck. viii. 6. ct feq. 
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in, and faw j afid behold, every form of creep-, 
ing things, and abominable beajls, and all the 
IDOLS of the hotife of Ifrael, were pourtrayed 
UPON THE WALL ROUND ABOUT. In thlS fub- 

terraneous temple wTre feventy men of the anci-^ 
ents of the houfe of Ifrael, and their employ-, 
liient was of a nature very nearly limilar to 
that of the priefts in Salfette; they stood 

WITH EVERY MAN HIS CENSER IN HIS HANDi 
AND A THICK CLOUD OF INCENSE WENT UP. 

^h 'en faid he unto me, fon of man, ha{l thou feen 
what the ancients of the houfe of Ifrael do in 
THE DARK, every man in the chambers of 
HIS IMAGERY ? In Egypt, to the particular 
idolatry of which country, it is plain, from his 
mentioning every form of creeping things and 
.abominahle beajls, the prophet in this place al- 
ludes, thefe dark fecluded receffes were, called 
MYSTIC CELLS, and in them were celebrated 
the fecret myfteries of Ifis and Ofiris, repre-i 
iented by the quadrupeds facred to thofe deities, 
who, after all, as has been repeatedly afferted 
in this Differtation, are only perfonifications of 
the SUN and moon. Thofe, who are ftill in-r 
dined to contend for the fuperior antiquity of 
•Egypt above all nations of the earth, will, 
•from this circumftance, probably join with 
Warburton in infifting that the TvIithratic 


RITES 
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RITES themfelves were eftablifhed in imitation 
of thofe of Ifis and Ofiris. But fince by Ofi- 
ris was fymbolized the'soLAR sphere, and, by 
his affedtionate corifort Ifis, the lunar orb, 
illumined by his ray, or, as fome mythologifts 
explain it, the terrestrial globe, made 
fruitful by his generative warmth, we muft 
look for the origin of this fplendid devotion to 
that primaeval country where the hoft of hea- 
veh and the elements of nature were firfl: ve- 
nerated 5 and whence the Sabian fuperftition 
darted thoughout the world that .beam of 
tranfcendant, but delufive, brightnefs which 
dazzled the eyes of the infatuated human race, 
and induced them to miftake and adore the 
grand receptacle of light for the Source of 
Light himfelf! Before this work fliall be 
concluded, the ample retrofpe^l, which my 
fubje61: will compel me to take of the Chaldaic 
theology and fciences, will have a direft ten- 
dency to eftablifli the truth of the hypothefis, 
which makes Chaldgea the original fourcc of 
the Sabian error, and the central region in 
which it moft vigoroufly flourifiied. For, 
upon what other hypothefis ftiall we account 
for the univerfal and immemorial prevalence 
of this fuperfiition in every region of the earth ? 
how fhall we explain fo fingular a phacnomc- 

non 
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non as that the pyramidal temple, fymboUc'al 
of the folar ray, fliould rife with almoft as bold 
an elevation in Mexico as in Egypt ? and that 
the I^eruvians fliould adore the fun with as • 
much ardour as anciently did the Magi of 
Perfia and the Brahmins of India? 


P4 
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SECTION V. 

> 

^be TioBriiies of the Brahmins and early Greeks 
compared in a more particular Inveftigation of 
the myftcrious Theological Rites, anciently cele- 
brated in the Caverns if Salfette and Ele- 
phanta 5 proving, from the Similarity of their 
ConftruSlion, in RefpeB to the greater and lefs 
Diviftons, and the long winding gloomy Re- 
ccjjes, equally belonging to thofe Caverns, the 
myftic Cell of Egypt, and the Temple of Eleufs 
in Greece, that the mysteries fo celebrated 
ever ail the ancient JVorld, but particularly 
in Greece, were frjl perfon?jed in India, he- 
caufe the older Empire, — The Metempfyehofis^ 
the leading DoBrine in all the ancient My- 
' f cries, branched out into two difiinB Kinds: 
the moral Metempfyehofs and the fdereal Me- 
iempfychofs. — Both Kinds extenjively exa- 
mined, 

f I 'HE GENIUS OF ANTIQUITY delighted in 
Jl mystery. Dark and fecret as were 
the fubterraneous vaults and woody recefles. 
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ill which the fage^ of the Eaft took up their 
refidence, were the d66i:rines there promul- 
gated. Their theology was veiled in, allegory 
and hieroglyphics ; their plilofophy w^as in- 
volved in a circle of fymbols. All the. fuh- 
lime wifdom of Alia, however, was concen- 
trated. and dilplayed in the cave of Mithra, 
which, we have obferved from Porphyry, re- 
prefented the world, and contained ex- 
preffive emblems of the various elements of 
nature. . 

I have offered very forcible arguments to 
prove, that the excavations of Salfette and Ele- 
pbanta were no other than ftupendous tem- 
pJeSj in which the rites of that deity, though 
.probably under a different appellation, were 
performed. As corroborative evidence of my 
affertions in that refpeft, I have given, im 
a preceding fedlion, the defcription of two 
auguft temples to, the fun; the one of afto- 
nifliihg fplendour, inGuzzurat, which was vifit- 
.ed by Apollonius Tyanseus, in his voyage to 
India, at fb remote a period as eighteen hundred 
years ago: and the other affirmed, in theAyeen 
Akbery, to have been ere6i:ed by an ancient ra- 
jah, and not lefs remarkable for its magnitude 
'.andbeautifulfculptures than the former for its 
.fplendour. But fince the caverns of India are 

undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly of a date far anterior to the age of' 
the fccond Zoroafter, or Zaratufht, who flou- 
riflicd in the reign of Darius Hyftafpes, and 
who, according to Porphyry, “ Ftrjl of all, iii 
the mountains adjacent to Perfia, confecrated a 
natural cave in Iionour of Mitlira, the father of 
the univerfe:”* and, fince Zoroafter confe- 
crated that cavern, after bis vifit to the Brali- 
mins of India, and when he had already been in- 
ftrufted in the profound arcana of that aftrono- 
mical fciencc, for which they were fo diftin- 
guiflied in antiquity ; there arifes, from this 
collcftive evidence, proof little lefs than de- 
monftrative, that certain myfterious rites and 
ceremonies, congenial with their aftronomical 
and theological fpcculations, were inftituted 
and celebrated in thefe caverns at a period 
prior to thofe celebrated in any of the neigh- 
bouring regions. Although the circumftances 
above- ftated are highly in favour of fuch an 
hypothefis, yet it might appear prefumptuous 
in me to aflert, that thefe myfterious celebra- 
tions were the real origin of all those 
MYSTIC RITES wliich, in fucceeding ages, 
throughout Afia as well as Europe, in Perfia, 
in Greece, and in Rome, pa^d under the 
various denominations of Mithriac, Orphic, 

Eleufinian, 

* Porphyrins Dc Aritro Nympharam, :p. 251}.. 
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Eleiifinian, and Bacchic 5 and the more foj 
becaiife a very profound critic in ancient 
Egyptian literature* has affe'rted, as ah ih- 
..contfovertible faSl,- that the moft early myfte- 
ries inftituted in the world were thofe of 
Egypt in honour of Ifis and Ofirisi When, 
howevefj we confider the high and acknow- 
ledged antiquity of the GfiETAj and other 
Sanfcreet produdtions, in which thofe myfte- 
ries are evidently glanced at ; when we -attend 
to the form in which the caverns themfelves 
are excavated, . and compare them with what 
we read, in ancient authors, of the form of 
the Egyptian and Grecian temples, fuperrial 
or fubterranean j above all, when we confider 
the hieroglyphic fculptiires and aftronomical 
fymbols, with v/hich both the Egyptian and 
Indian temples were adorned^ we poflibly lhall 
not be over-hafty in acceding to the pofitive 
dffertion of that learned but dogmatical writer. 
Indeed,’ an hypothefis direflly fubverfive of 
Warburton’s may with every appearance of 
reafon be maintained j and, before this volume 
lhall be concluded, very convincing teftimony 
may rcfult from this inveftigation, that the 
myfteries of both Ofiris and Mithra are only 
copies of the ancient worfliip of Surya, the 

SOLAR 

♦ See Wsrburton’s Divine Legation, vol.i. p- »33* 
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501. AT. rinr, wliich originally was adored in 
Ch:dci:u.i, or Syria, as the nobicfl: objc 6 l in 
jinuirc, and as ihc piircfl fymbol of Deity in 
i!ic wliolc LWtent of creation. 

T)k fubjccl iifclf alludes to periods loo re- 
mote, not to be involved in the dccj)cfl: ob- 
fciirity. It i.s principally by analogy that our 
refeajehes mull be guided and our dccifion 
regulated. I proceed, therefore, to (licw, 
tl.at, in tbefe caverns, apartments were con- 
ftructed CAntlly fnnilar, and fymbols were 
elev.ated uniformly coiTcfpondcnl, with thofe 
whicli were anciently provided, in the myfiic 
cells of Hgyj)t, for the celebration of the 
rites of Ifis, and in the gloomy fubtcrrancous 
rcccfi*cs ficrtd itt Greece to Ceres, the great 
mother of all things, or the vivific principle 
in nature perfonified. Plutarch,'^' wlio travel- 
led into P'gypt for the purpofe of obtaining 
information upon the fubj“rl', and who has 
largely invcftignled and in great part explain- 
ed llic doclrines inculcated by the priefts of 
that country, concerning Ifis and Ofiris, in 
regard to the fenn of their temples, in which 
ihcfc myAcrics wcjc jjcrforincd, cxprcflly dc- 
feribes tlicm, as, in one place, uvttfivjuv £/$• 
KCti vTrcciO^mg Kcct KccOcc^ng^ extending 

into 


• I’liitarch, tic Ifidc ct 0 /iride, p.63p. Stcpli. edit. 
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• into long wings and fair ;and open avenues 5 
Zild, in another, kui (TKorjct Kuta yrig 

j£^ovTuv ^oXtgTrj^iot Qij^ottoig . ebiKora kcci tr^xo/g, 
as having fecret and glooniy fubterraneous 
veftriesi reiembling the adyta of the Thebans. 
Exa6tly thus arranged were the Indian ca- 
verns. . Mr. Hunter informs us, “that, on 
entering Elephanta, you are led, firft of ah, 
into a verandah, or colonnade, which extends 
, Tromeaft to weft iixty feeti that its breadth 
rfrom north to fouth.is ftxteen feet ; and that 
:the body of the cave is. on every fide fur- 
xounded by; fimilar verandahs 5”*’ and, in ref- 
ye£t to , its dark receffes, ;Niebulir dbferves: 
.«pr 3 s deD, (fur le plan, *f tab. 3,) il ya des 
.^ppartemens obfcurs } oju, .dans la faifpn que 
^ai .ete voir ce temple, il y avoit encore de 
reau, qili vient fort ,a point aux vaches qui ft 
rendent ici. Pres d’E, il y a un grand ap- 
..partement pareillement obfcur.” With refpedl' 
to the iymbols that adorned die myftic cell of 
Egypt, they are all :fuppofed to be accurately 
arranged in that celebrated monument of an- 
tiquity, called the Isiac or Bembine Table, 

■ which exhibits at one view, . under various 

beftial 

• Archxologia, voLvii. p. 287. 

t. Voy. en.Arab. tom.ii. p. 28, where fee that plan. 
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bcftial and human figures, the deities adored 
in Egypt, but which, as has been conjeClured 
by thofe learned antiquarians, who have writ* 
ten concerning its age and defign in a more 
particular manner, alludes to the myftic rites 
of Ifis and Ofiris. Of this curious and 
valuable remain, a fliort account from Pig- 
norius, wliofe edition of it is in my poffeflion, 
may not be unacceptable to my readers. It 
was a table of brafs, four feet in length, and 
nearly of the fame diameter j the ground- 
w'ork of the plate confifted of a black enamel, 
with filver plates curioufly inlaid, on which 
were engraved a variety of emblems, divided 
into different clalfes and compartments, with 
hieroglyphic characters intermixed 5 the cen- 
tre contained the human figures, or rather 
■gods in human fhape, fbrae ftanding, Ibmein 
motion, fome fitting on thrones, to whom 
other human figures are making offerings or 
performing facrifices. Two of thefe figures, 

■ diftinguifhed by the facred ibis and the hawk’s 
head, are evidently intended for Isis and 
Osiris j but even, without that diftinCtion, 
the confpicuous figure, which the facred bulU 
the known fymbol of Ofiris, makes on this 
‘table, fufficiently points out the deities, in 
. zlluflration of ivhofe rites it was de/igned. The 

, border, • 
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border,' that’ furrounds the whole, is crowded 
with figures of birds, beafts, and fifties, agree- 
ing very nearly, both in number and ftiape, 
with the various animals aflerted by the an- 
cients to have received divine homage in the 
different cities of Egypt. Befpre mbft of 
thefe are human figures, delineated in pbftures 
,of profound adoration. This valuable relic 
of ancient artj on the plunder of Rome by^ 
the army of Charles the Fifth, about the year 
1527, became the property of a common ar- 
tificer,^ and was fold by him to Cardinal 
Bembo, by whofe name it has fince been fre- 
quently diftinguifhed. At the death of that 
cardinal, the tabl^j op Isis came into the 
pofTeflion of the Duke of Mantua, in whofe 
family it was preferved as an ineftimable 
rarity, till the palace of Mantua was plun- 
dered of its immenfe treafure of curiofities 
by the imperial general in 1630, fince which, 
period the original has not been heard ofj 
though, owing to the zeal of thofe profound 
antiquaries, Pignorius and Mountfaucon, the 
literary world is in pofTeflion of two exaft 
copies of it, with fome curious flrudlures by 
each of thofe writers. The figures of the 
r gods, 

• Vide Pignorii Mens® Isicje Expofitio, p- 12. Edit. 
Amft. 166 ^. 
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gbds, 'or deified mortals, in the' middle of 
this table, might- poflibly be intended fof.-;a 
reprefentation of thofe fculptures that adorri^ 
ed the body of the myftic temple, in the fame 
manner as the Indian deities, or god- rajahs,- 
are arranged ‘along the centre part of the walls 
pf.Elephanta.; while the animals, peculiar, to 
Egypt, pourtrayed on the furrounding border,- 
mighti like thofe peculiar to India; on the 
cornices of the fame temple-pagodai ;.be fym- 
hols of the .various conftellationsj. and 'the 
kneeling figures, emblematical of the worfliip. 
paid to them. r -r ’ ' 

. After confidering the form and fonie of the 
decorations, let us attend to the myflerious 
rites celebrated, • and the doflrines themfelves; 
propagated, in thefe facred recefles* . J offer 
it,' with, diffidence, as my humble opinion, 
that the grand bafis of all the theological dog- 
mas inculcated, . at .leaft in thofe of India^V 
was the or trahfmigratiori lof: 

the human foul,’ and I am fo fortunate as tov 
be able to fupport- that opinion by the exprefs! 
declaration of Porphyry,* !that the .Metempfy- 
chofis was one of the firfi: doftrines taught' 
sv Totg'Tft in :the- myftic rites •. 

of Mithrai which, is only the Afiatic appel-” 
lation of the. African Oliris, Now the Me- 
. VoL. II. tempfychofis 
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tenififycfeofis vfras adoftrine, invented, by the 
phrlofdpliers of the: dtiwcnt world,, foi* th 6 . 
direS:* piarpofe of vmdieatiirig .the myfleFious 
ways of Providence, a>id' removing all iin- 
pidui^ douhts concerning the ^ moral attributes 
of -the Deity 5' whicl^, if permitted to take 
£o'ot, they fcriew muft have been; attended with 
the mdft banefut effeifts in fociety, But the 
dodbrlne of the'^xiftenceof the* human Ibul inf 
2:'frtop liate naturally- induced the hippoMoii 
of its exiftence in' a ^r«n? fphefe of action-; 
and, while thofe diligent obfeivers of mankind 
beheld the unequal diftribution of humari; 
happinefs= and mifery, white they beheld v'ir- 
TUE frequently groaning under the bondage 
of, oppreffion, and vhLlany as frequently 
clothed in: regal' purple, they were- not only 
confirmed fhemfelvcs- in* that jiidghieht,.. but* 
endeavoured' to imprefs the awfiil truth upoU- 
the minds of others. If this argument fhould 
liot hold ^ood in fegard;tatf//'the philofophers 
of. Greece and Rome, as in. the caferof certain; 
bold fcepfics. and. prefumptuous fophifts. a- 
mdng them, the little knowledge I have, ac- 
quired, of the theologic. fentlments, of the in- 
flexible. virtue, and fevere penances, of the 
Hindoo phiiofopher$, has convinced mcj that 
tO' it is . perfei^fy- applicable. The pro- 

fefled 
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fefled defigri,' theft, botli of the indkn-, the 
Egyptian, arid Eleufihian, myfteries, 'was tc 
reftore the fallen foul to its priftine Hate oi 
purity and perfection .5 and the initialed- it 
thofe myfteries were inftruCted in the fublime 
doctrines of a fupreme prefiding t’rovidenee. 
of the immortality of the* foul, aftd of the 
rewards and punifhments of a future ftate. 
But the Brahmins,, in' their profpunder fpecu-. 
iations oh' the being and attributes of God> 
initiated their pupils, into myfteries ftill -more 
refined ; they inculcated upoft'- their minds the 
neceffity, refulting as a natural confeqiiende 
•from that doClrine, of not only reftraifting 
the violence of the more boifterous palfions, 
but of entirely fubduing the grofs animal pro- 
penfities by continued aCts of . abftinence and 
mortification, and of -feeking^ that intimate 
communion of foul with the great’ Father .of 
the univerfe, which, when at its mbft elevated 
point of holy tranfportj is in India denoifti^ 
nated the abforhed Jldte* In India, I fay, for 
this evdisa-tct^fiog of tile foul, thofe mortifica- 
tions of the body, and that fubjUgation' of 
the' paflibns, ever have been, and are at this 
■day, carried to fuch a height of extravagance 
as is abiblutely inconceivable by thofe who 
have not been ipeCtators of it, and is fuch as 

Q^a far 
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rfar exceeds the' moft- boafted. aufterities of Re- 
« mifh penitents. I lhall, in a fiicceeding chap- 
. ter, lay before the reader fome circumftances 
fof voluntary penance undergone by the. yo- 
r. GEES, or devotees of India, that cannot fail 
r to > excite equal horror and . aftonifhment in 
:his mind. For the prefent I;fhair content 
• mylelf with giving a few paflages, that relate 
to the Indian doftrine of the Metempfychofis 
and the Unity of God, from the three Sanf- 
"creet 'publications, fb often alluded to. iri; the 
.‘cburfe of this Diflertatipn 5 fihce thofe. p'ub- 
rlications are. doubtlefs •. the' moft authentic 
; fource of all ppllible information , upon In- 
,dian antiquities :; and lince One of them, the 
-Geeta,. ' was unqueflionably written in , the 
iveiy earlieft ages of the world, and, at all 
: events, many centuries before the ages of 
•,Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato.- , 

^ In that fublime Epifode, which, Mr. Wil- 
.kins informs us, the Brahmins confider as 
■the repofitory " of all the grand myfteries of 
•their religion,”* the doftrine of the Me- 
•tempfycholis was probably firft promulgated 
' to mankind in the following paflages. “ As 
‘ihe foul, in this mortal frame, findeth infancy, 

youth, 

• Preface to the Geeta, p. 23. 
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youth,- and old age j foj in -fome future framCj 
will it find the like.” Bhagvat-Geeta, page, 
36. “ As a man throweth away old garments' 

and putteth. on new, even fo the' foul, ha- 
ying quitted its old mortal frames, enteretli 
into others which are new.” “ Death is cer- 
tain to all things which are fubjeft to birthj 
and. regeneration to all things which are mor- 
tal.” The former fi:ate of beings is un- 
known, the middle .ftate is evidentj but their 
future ftate is not to be difcovered.” Ibid, 
page 37. — In thele paflages, the doft-rine of 
the tranfmigration. itfelf is clearly eftabliflied 
let us confider it in the afcending fcale, as 
holding, out a reward for virtuous aftiohs.^ 
“ A manj whofe devotions have- been broken 
off by death, having enjoyed, for an immen- 
fity of years, the rewards of his virtues dn 
the regions above, at length- is born- again im 
fome refpeftable family; or, perhaps, in the 
houfe of fome learned yogee.” Ibid, page 67.- 
This fpecies- of ^devotees, whofe prefcribed* 
rotine of penance and prayer has not been- 
fully 'completed, feems alluded to in another- 
part of the -Geeta, • under the charaifter of 
thofei ** who obtain the regions of Eendra,' 
the prince of celeftial beings, in which (in-' 
ferior) heaven (as in Mahomed’s paitadife} 

CL3 they 
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they f&aft upon celeftial food and divine en- 
joyments ; and, when 'they have partaken of 
that ■ fp^cious heaven for a while, Jri pro- 
portion to, -their virtues, . they (ink again into 
' this mortal life.” ’ P. .80, Wife men, who 

y I 

have abandoned all thought of the fruit which 
is pfoduced frorii their adtions, {that is, who 
are aftuated by a total indifference in regard 
to terreftdal .concerns, and are abforhed in 
contemplation of the Deity,) are freed from 
the chains of birth, and go to the regions of 
Vernal happinefs.” P, 40. “ The yogee, or 
deyote.ej yi'hGj labouring ?ykh 'all his might, 
is pjurified of his Offences, fand, after many 
B.1RTH.S, made FERFEGTj at length goejs to 
^Q fiiprefne Ibidj p; 6.y. Know, O 

Adn.n, that all the regions, between this and 
the -abode of ' Brahnti afford but a tranlient 
residence; but he, who findethme, returneth 
not again to mortal birth.” P. 75. Let us 
now confider the doftrine of the Metempfy- 
cbplis in the defcending fcale, or as a punifli- 
ipent of vicious adtions., “There are two 
lands of deftiny prevailing in the world ; the 
diyine deftiny is for MoKsn, or eternal ab- 
fprption in the divine nature, and the evil 
deftiny confineth the foul tp mortal birth, 
Tbofe, whp are bpm under the influence of 

the 
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,the evil deftihy, knovy riot wjiat it is to pro*- 
pe^ in virtue of rccede in vice j they fay: the 
world is without hegiririing, isyithout endj.-arid 
■without an Eefwar^ .(fupreme God 5) that all 
things are obnceived . by the Junftion of the 
fexes, arid that Lovis is the only jcaufe.” , The 
principles of the Seeva Bukht feem here to 
■ be 'eenfured.by Jfeelhnaa who, we have often 
before obferved, is the jujcarnate reprefentatiy^ 
of the yery deity, VEssH^Uj by xyhpih pame 
Jhe other great left of Hindp%n is 
guLflied* *•* Thefe lost soni»s, ,and men of 
little underftandirigs, haying fixed uppri this 
yilion, are bom .of dreadful and inhuman 
deeds, for the defiruftion .of .mankind 5 they 
truft to thrir, carnal appetites, .[jnofi: probably 
the true iburce of the devotion ipaid tp the 
hingain^ which are hard to be latisfied,. are 
hypocrites, , and overwhelmed' with raadrielfe 
and intoxication. Becaufc of liielr folly, 
they adopt falfe doftrines, and continue l. to 
live the life of rMP.UtRiTy ; itherefore I.caft 
down upon ithe earth .thofe furious abjeft 
j^retehes, .-.thofe evil heings,, who .thus defphe 
jne, into the wombs, of evil .spiaigTs .and 
.UNC-LEAN .ESASTS., Being doomcd .to .the 
wombs of . Aspoas, ffallen rebellious fpirksy) 
from birth io bM, .at length, not finding me, 

Q. 4 
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they go iftto the moft'irifernarregions.’^ Geeta, 
p.'ij5, Ti6,; i iy. In the infernal regibnsi 
however, they are not doomed to lahguifli in 
•iriifery‘ for .ever, fince’ the Hindoo fyllem of 
theology allows not of the doftrine of eier?ja! 
iormenh i after a certain periodj the 

delinquents are called forth again to begin 
anew the probationary journey of fouls, and 
are all to be finally happy. ■ - 
- There is a very curious, though fomewhat 
bhfciure, -paiTage,' in the eighth divifion of this 
hioft. ancient- colleflion of divinb precepts; 
that firongly corroborates the opinion, which 
I ventured- to- offer in a preceding page, that 
the feven BobBUNSi or’ipheres of purification; 
through which, accbrding to Mr, Halhed, the 
' tranfmigrating foul is doomed to pafs, had a 
direfl: allufion to the feven planets: it is as 
follows. : ** Thofe lioly men, who are ac- 
quainted with Brahm, departing, this -life in 
the fiery light of day, in the bright feafon of . 
ihe-Moorii within the fix months of the fun’s 
northern courfe, go unto him j but thole who 
depart in the gloomy night of the moon's dark 
feafon^ and vvhilfl: the fun is yet within the 
fbuthern part of his journey, afcend for a 
while info the regions of the moon, and again 
return into mortal birth," Ibid. p. 76. 


To 
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To this prevailing doftrine.of the Metem'p- . 
fychofis, . a d66trihe indifputably propagated 
in the fchools of India long before it was pro- 
miilged in tliofe of the Egyptian and Grecian 
philofophers, a variety of expreflions occur- 
ring, in a drama, exhibited, according to an 
author by no means favourable to the high 
chronological claims of the Brahmins, at the. 
court of an Indian monarch, above 2000 years 
ago,* and reprefentative of men and manners,- 
who flouriflied a thoufand years before even 
that- periods decidedly point. “ In thy pafi. 
[age 'over this earthy where the paths are now 
high, now low, and the true path feldom dif- 
tingiliflied, -the traces of thy feet muft' . lieeds 
be unequal} but virtue will prefs thee fight 
onward.” Sacontala, p‘. 49. “ Perhaps,” fays 

the king Dullinianta, “ the fadnefs of men^ 
othefwife happy, on feeing beautiful forms 
and liftening to fweet melody, arifes from 
fome faint remembrance of paft joys and 
^he traces ’of connections in a former Jiafe of 
exijleiipey Ibid. p. 55. - In the following paf^ ' 
fagfe,’ we hot only find this doflfine glanced at, 
but the ftrange fentiments entertained by the 
Hindoos, relative to the earth and its* leven 
deeps, as defcribed in the geographical treatifei 

■ authentically 

' ’ • See the Preface w Sacontala, p.9. 
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authentically difplaycd. Of tiie infant fon of 
puftiraanta, -the divine Cafyapa thus propheti- 
cally. fpeaks : “ Know, Duflimanta, that his 
heroic virtue will raife him to a dominion ex- 
tended from lea to fea : hefore he has palled 
ibe ocean of mortal life, he ftdl rule, unequal- 
led in combat, this earth with /even peninfulas^'* 
P. 97, As, in the extradl from the Geeta, the 
reader has been made acquainted that the god 
Eendra h^ an inferior heaven, or paradile, 
which' is .appointed for the relidence of thofe 
fouls whofe penance has not been fully com- 
pleted i Ip, in the Sacpntala, we read of ‘'the 
fuperior heaven, -and central palace of Veefli- 
nu,” p..,42, which proves their belief in a fuc- 
ceffipn of celeftial manfions. The following 
paflage, deferibing the occupations of the' 
Br^min candidate for perfe6tion, is fo highly 
illuilrative of what has been before remarked 
concerning the lacred baths of purification 
and cpnfecrated groves and caverns, that J 
cannot aypid tranferibing it : “ It becomes 
pure fpiiits to feed on balmy air, in a forejl 
blooming with trees of life^ to bathe in rills 
dyed yellow ^th the golden dull of the lotos, 
and to fortify their virtue in the myllerious 
to meditate in caves, iko pebbfes of 
which i^e unblemilhed gems 5 and to reftrain 

their 
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their paflions, leven though nynjphs of exqui- 
fite beauty fmiled around them : in this fpreft 
alone is attained the funimit pf trpe piety, to 
which other hermits in vain aipire.” G.eeta, 

P* 88. , . 

It is remarkable, that this holy grove,, the 
retreat of Brahmin hermitSj, is defcjribeid, as 
being- fit, uate in tlie mountains of Heemakot, 
winch is the Sanfcreet name of Imaus, thatisi 
in that very range of mountains of which iN^au-i 
gracut forms a part, and in which I have, al- 
ready aflerted the Brahmin religion once flou- 
riflied in its greateft vigour. " That moun- 
tain,^’ /ays Matali, the charioteer pf Eendra,. 
** is the mountain of Gandhaiyas, named Hee- 
makpt : the univerfe contains not a .more exi* 
cellent place for the fuccefsful deyptipn of the 
pious.” P, 87. In the fame page, there fol- 
lows a defeription of a devotee in ihe aft pf 
penance, which is in the higheft degree intereli- 
ing and affefting s and will hereafter be cited 
by me, as a proof tp what -an extreme point of 
fe verity they carried thpfe penitentiary tortures, 
.which they 'Voluntaiily inflift on themfelves, 
to obtain abfprption in BRAihvte, or, in other 
words, eternal happinefs. 

The ;iaft paff^e which .1 feall extraft frpin 
the Sacdntals, rela^ve to -the journey 0/ the 

migrating 
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, migrating foul, forms the concluding fehtencc 
of that beautiful drama, arid is more decifive 
than any yet adduced : “ May Seeva, with an 
azure heck and red locks, eternally potent and 
felf-exifting, avert from me the pain of another 
biftbin this perifliing world, the feat of crimes 
andof .punipmeiitr Ibid. p. 98. • 

' That ancient and celebrated compofition of 
Veeshnu Sarma, the Heetopades, is not lefs 
- exprefs upon the fubjefl of the Metempfychofis, 
“ It is faid, fate is nothing but the deeds com- 
mitted in a former Jiate of exiftence-, wherefore 
it behoveth a man vigilantly to exert the pow- 
ers he is poliefled of,”. Heetopades, p, 6. This 
paffage. feems to furnifli us with an explana- 
tion of the' word deftiny, in a preceding extrafl 
from -the Geeta ; for, if that word be under- 
ftood in a literal fenle, all human exertions 
ihuft be of little avail. - Mr. Wilkins explains 
the paffage in this manner in a Ihort note, in 
which he fays ; “ It is neceflary to inform the 
reader j that mariy of the Hindoos believe this 
to be a- place' of rewards and punifliments as 
well as of probation. Thus, good and bad for- 
tune are the fruits of good and evil deeds com- 
mitted in a former life 5 therefore, to prevent 
the latter in a future life, the author- aflerts. It 
behoveth a man,” &c. Ibid. p. 296. What 
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;eire, my friend, : can this misfortune he,* jbtut 
rthe effect of the evil committed ih a' pnor 
.Jlatc of exifence? Sicknefs, forroWj 'and^dif- 
.trefs, bonds and punifliment, to corporeal be- 
ings, are fruits of the tree of their own . tranf 
greJ/ionsJ'^ P. 2£.[ “Jn this wovld^-raifed up 
for our purification i and to prevent our wander- 
.wg in the regions below ^ the refolution to facri- 
.fice one’s own life to the fafety of another is 
; attained by the pradlice of virtue/- Ibid. 
:p. 229. “The diffolution of :a body fore- 
telleth a new thus, the coming of deaths 
.which is not to be pafled over, /V as the entrance 
.into lifel* Ibid. p. 270. • -i 

r ■ Finally,’ let it beobferved, that Mr. Wilkins 
explains the term Salvation, as “an union 
’Avith the univerfal Spirit of God, and finahexr 
emption from mortal • birth ^ ; Heetopades, 
:p. 299;. 

' After having produced thefe paffages .rela- 
tive to the tranfmigration of the foul through 
. .the various animal manfions, let us confider 
:the Metempfychofis in a flill .‘more exalted 
point of view j let us trace the progreis of the 
ibul up the grand lidereal ladder of feven 
•GATES, and through the revolving Ipheresj 
'.“which, it has been obfervedi are called in In- 
dia. 
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did .tlse gdoBuSs of purification.’ Tliat tlie 
' Jiihdoos actually entertained notions oil this 
fubjefti entirely conrerifaneoiis with thofe pror 
-pagkted by the mftitutor of the Mitbratic my- 
fteries is evident from the cbncife* but obfcure, 
•pafiage jiifi: cited in page 232. If, how- 
'evbr, rri rhy humble attempt farther to illuf- 
trate this ancient dogma of the Indian fchool, 
‘I fhduld not be able to produce fo many ex- 
.tfa^s as dire( 9 :ly elucidatory of this as of the 
former fubje^l from the Gee t a, I am in hopes 
the veiy curious and intereftihg intelligence, 
which -I am how about to lay before the rea- 
der, and which merits his mofi: attentive con- 
fideration’, will,- itt a- great meafure, make 
amends foi* that defe6t. We muftj therefore, 
once more revert to the hallowed cavern of' 
the Perfian deity, artd td the’ page of Porphyry, 
who is the heft expofitor of the Mithratic 
theology. Porphyry himfelf was one of the 
profoundeft critics and fcholars that the {chools 
of Greece ever bred, and deeply initiated in 
all the myftic rites of the ancient recondite 
philofophy and abftrufe metaphyfics. He ac- 
quaints us, that, “according to Eubulus, Zo- 
roafter, firft of all, among the neigbbourtng 
mountain^ of Terjia, confecrated a natural cell, 

adorned 
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adorned with flowers* and watered with foun*-^ 
tains, in honour of Mithra, the father of 
the univerfe. For, he thought a cavern an 
emblem of the world, fabricated by Mithra; 
and, in this cave, were many geographical 
f)miboIs, arranged in the mofl: perfctSf fymme- 
try and placed at certain diftances, which flia- 
dowed out the elements and climates of the 
world.”*!* Porphyr}', in the preceding part of 
this beautiful treatife, Iiad informed his rea- 
ders that the ancients confidercd the world as 
juftly typified by a cavern, alluding both to 
the earthy and ftony particles of which it is 
compofed as well as its obfeurity and concave 
form } and that the Perfians, intending myfli- 
cally to reprefent the dclcent of the foul into 
an inferior nature, and its fubfequent afeent 
into the intclleffual world, initiated the prie/l, 
or candidate in the Mithratic rites, in caverns, 
or places fo fabricated as to refemble them. 
After the example of Zoroafter, he adds, it- 
was the cuftom of other nations in fucceeding' 
ages to perform initiatory rites in dens and 

caverns, 

• AiSrjsf, fertdum: I know notliow othchvi/e to tranflate the 
word, and yet it appears {ingubr enough that a dark and barren' 
cave fliould be adorned- with flowers. ■ 

t Vide Porphyrius de‘ Antfo Wymphanun; p'.zjSi edit. Cait-* 
fab; o^Uvo, 1655. 
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tflvei-iis, ‘n.atural. or .artificial ; for,: as they con- 
secrated .temples, groves,,, and altars, to the 
iceleftial gods ; but, to the terreftrial gods and 
heroes, altars alone j and, to the fubterraneous 
deities, vaults and cells :.fo to the world they 
dedicated dvr^cc kat caves and dens* 

Hence, he, intimates, the Pythagoreans and the 
Platbnifts took Occafion to call this world the 
'dark- cavern of the imprifoned fouL Plato, in 
the.feyenth book pf 'his republic, in which he 
treats of the condition of man in the natural 
world, exprelfly fays. Behold men, a§ if dwell- 
ing, in a; fubterranean cavern:, and .he com- 
pares this terrene habitation to the, gloomy re- 
fidence of ; a_ prifoiij-; through/ which the. folar 
light,: imitated -.by .the fires* that glow in the 
recefles of the cavern; Ihines with a bright and 
yiyifying ray. * ^he Homeric , cave of the 
nymphs, which; is- the particular fubject of his 
eflay; was facred to the naiads, becaufe they 
prefided over fountains.; . thofe fountains, 
which, ever bubbling up in the caverns, were 
only the myftic * emblem of the intellectual 
waters which fweeten and purify the foul 
contaminated with guilt. ^ The fountains were 
alfo doubtlefs typical of the. watery element, as 
was the fire of the great igneous principle, 
that fubtle, aClive, ethereal, and refifticfs, fpi- 
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lit, v.liicli, ditFiifcd iliroiighoiu the univerfe, 
embraces and animates its v/bolc extent. The 
jiumid exhalations, v,*hich ajife from the con^ 
fluent wntcjs, arc an emblem of the fourth 
dement, the air j while tlicir bland and genial 
vapours ferve as nourifiimcnt to tlic ethereal 
beings wlio hover round, the guardian genii of 
the folcmn retreat. To deferibe the marble 
ttrns and confccratcd vafes for the reception 
of the purifying honey, an aiiiclc flill of great 
requeft in the libations and other theological 
rites of India, and the veflinents of purple 
woven by the nymphs, ail myRical cmbicrns 
ufed in the rites of initiation, and explained 
by Porpbyiqv Avould be of Icfs immcTiatc 
utility than to confidcr the aflronomical fym- 
bols, of which, as I have curforily Aated froni 
anotlicr of their jnoft celebrated philofophcrs, 
they were by no means deflitute in the repre- 
fcniaiion of the Ilages of the Mctcmprychofis.’ 
Prom that author we learned that they crcflcd 
in ihefc caverns a liigh ladder, which had se- 
VEK GATES, accoi'diiig to the number pf the 
planets through which tlic foul gradually 
afeended to the fupreme manfipn pf felicity. 
I muft here obferve that tlic >Yord gate, 
^Yh^ch is a part of Afiatic palaces by far the 
mofl confpicuous and magnificent, and upon 
VoL. II. R adorning 
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adorhirig of which immenfe fums- are often 
expended, is an expreffion, that,- throughout 
the Eaft, is figuratively ufed for the manfion 
itfelf. Indeed it feems tp be thus denominated 
with fingular propriety, fince, as thofe of my 
readers who have refided in Afiatic regions 
well know, it is under thofe gates that con- 
verfations are, holderi, that hofpitality to the 
palling traveller is dirpenfed, and the mofi: im- 
portant tranfadtions in commerce are frequent- 
ly carried on. Captain Hamilton, giving an ac- 
count of Fort St. George, obferves, that the 
GATE of that town, called the fea-gate, being 
very fpacious, was formerly the common ex- 
change, where merchants of all nations re- 
forted about eleven o’clock to treat of bufinefs 
of merchandife.”* Aftronomy,. deriving its 
birth in Afia, and exploring nature and lan- 
guage for new fymbols, fooii feized upon this 
allegorical expreffion . as highly deferiptive of 
her romantic ideas, and the title was trans- 
ferred from terreftrial houfes to the fpheres. 
Hence, in the Arabian aftronomy, thofe con- 
ftellations in the heavens, neareft which the 
moon, during her monthly revolutions, re- 
mains every night, are called the mansions 


See Hamilton’s Voyage, vol. i, p. 36*. 
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■ Cf jHE-MooiSi,* which, according, to the Ar^ 
biaii -computation, ■ amount iii', number to 
tv/enty-eight, ' according to the Indian, to only 
twenty- feven, manfioi^ ; and thefe gates muft, 
therefore, be confidered as houfes, or fpheres, 
through which the foul pafles in her courfe to ■ 
the centre of light and felicity. It may here 
be remarked that the expreflion occurs fre- 
quently in holy writ, - often . in the former 
fenfe, and fometimes evenan the aiftronomical 
allulion of the word* In the former accepta- 
tion we read, in Either ii. 1 9, of the Jew 
Mordecai Jitting in the king's gate : in^ La- 
mentations V. 14,- that the elders have ceafed 
from the gate: and, in Ruth iii. 11, it is ufed 
in a fenfe remarkably figurative; all the gats 
(that isa houfe) of my people know thou art ^ir-^ 
tuous. In the fecond acceptation, the word as 
well as the attendant fymbol itlelf, to our 
•aftonifhment, occur in the account of Jacob's 
vifion of the ladder whose top reachzt 
to heaven, and in the exclamation, this r? 
the gate of heaven.: This circinurzzzs 

R 2 . cannot 


* Thefe MANSIONS of the mook ^e, 
Arabian aib-onomy, accurately marked on £* 
made and fold by Mr. George Adams, in 1 
obliging Idndnefe to the author duiing tie mnm 
in which aiifonomj' and fheology are ib innma: 
■^thas publicly and gratefully acknots-ledgei. 
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cannot fail of exciting in the reader the utmoft 
furprife, fince it is heiice rrianifefted to have 
been an original' patriarchal fymbo!, and will 
hereafter be brought by me in evidence that 
there was -among the poft-diluvian anceftors 
of the human race an aftrohomy older than has 
yet been proved to Qid&i and ppffibly tinftured 
with -^nte'diluvian philofophy, A fimilar idea 
occurs in Ifaiah xxxviii, 'lo. / Jloall go to the 
of the gravel and in Matthew xvi. 18. 
' ^he GATES of bell fiall not prevail againfl it: 

nor. is it imppflible but our blelTed ’Lord him- 
, felf might fpeak in allufion to the popular 
notion of the two aftfohomical gates celef- 
•tial and terreftrial, when, in Matthew vii. 13* 
-he faid, filter ye in at the Jlrait g at^e j for^ 
wide is the GATE and broad is the way that 
deadeth to dejiru^ion^ and many there be which go 
in thereat : becaufe frait is the gate and nar- 
row is the way which leadeth unto life i and few 
there be that fjid it. 

But let us return to the Homeric cave, 
concerning the fabrication, intention, and or- 
naments, of which Porphyry has given us a 
difquifition, which, however pbfeure it may 
appear from the very partial information on 
this fubjeft which has defeended to us from 
the ancients, will more than fufficientJy feryc 
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tb convince us how deeply Were blended togc« 
then their profound aftroriomiGal arid meta- 
phyfical fpecula’tio’ns; This cave had two en- 
trances,* of GATES, a§ they are called even by 
Hofndrj the one of which looked to tlie, 
soi/TH, the other to the north. . . 

Perpetual waters through the grotto glide,’ 

A lofty CATE unfolds on cither ^dc; 
thdt, to the north, is ^rv^ious to mankind, 

Tht' facrcd fouth to' immof tals' fs coniign’d, ■ ■ 

.Qfi this paliage the great philofbpher 
marks, “ There are two extremities in the 
heavens : viz. the wihter folftice,-. than which 
no part of heaven is nearer to the fouth j 
and the fum'rher folftice, vvKich is lituated next 
to the nofth.’ But the fummef tropic^ that 
is, the folftitial circle, is in Cancer, arid the 
winter tropic in Capricorn; And, lince CariJ 
cer is the neareft to the earth, it is defervedly 
attributed to the nioon; ’which is itfelf pfoxi* 
iriate to the earth. But lirice the , fotithern 
pole,- from its great diftance, is invinble to USi 
Capricorn is aflighed to Saturn; vi^ho is tlie 
liTgheft arid moft remote of all the planet^. 
Again,- the figns from' Cancer to Gaprieprn are 
lituated in the following order j the’ .fifft. is 
Leo; called, by aftrologers; the Houfe of the 

R 3 SuN; 
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Sun 5 ■ aftefwafds Virgdi or the Houfe of Mcr? ' 
cufyi Libra, of Venus j Scorpio, of Mars;. 
Sagittarius, of Jupiter j and Capricornusj or 
the Houfe of '.Saturn. But from -Capricorn, 
in an inverfe order,. Sagittarius is attributed to. 
Saturn; Pifces to Jupiter;- Aries to Mars;. 
Taurus to Venus; Gemini to Mercury; and, 
laft of all, Caricer to the Moon. From among 
the number of thefe, theplpgifts confider Can- 
cer and.ipapricorn as. two ports Plato calls 
them two gates. Of thefe, they affirm that 
Cancer is the. gate through .which fouh idefce/idj 
but Capricorn that through-, which they afcendi 
and exchange a. material* fat a divine condir 
tidn of being; Cancer ’ is, ' indeed; . ^northern, 
and" adapted 'to defcentif but. Capricorn is 
foutherh, and, accommodated to ^fcent: and, 
indeed,- the GATES of the cave, which look to 
the .north, -'are with great propriety faid to 
be-perwous'to the defcent of men; while the 
fOuthern -GATEs are not the avenues .of the 
gods^ -but-of fouls afeending to the gods. On 
this'- account the poet does not fay it is the 
paffage'of the gods, but' of immortals, which 
appellatioh- is alfo common to our fouls, whe- 
ther in their whole effence, or from fbme 
particular and moft excellent . part only they 
•are denominated immortal. It is reported 

that 
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that Parmenides' mentions thefe two ports 
in his ^ book, coHcerning the nature of things; 
as like wife that they were not unknown to the 
Egyptians and Romans: for, the Romans ce- 
lebrate their Saturnalia when the fun is in 
Capricorn; and, during this feftivity, the 
fervants wear the flioes of thofe that are free, 
and all things are diftributed among them in 
conimpn ; the legiflator intimating, by this 
ceremony, that thofe, who are fervants. at 
prefen t by the condition of their birth, will 
be hereafter hberated by- the Saturnalian feaft, 
and by the houfe attributed to Saturn,^/. 
Capricorn ; when,, reviving in that fign, and 
.being divefted of the ipaterial garments of 
generation, they fliall return to their priftine 
felicity and to the fountain olF life. But jfince 
the path beginning from Capricorn is retro- 
grade, and pertains to defcent ; hence . the 
origin of the word Januarius, or January, 
from jamia^ a. gate, which is the fpace of tinic 
.meafured .by the fun,, while, returning frorn 
.Capricorn towards the eaft,' he directs his 
courfe tp the northern, parts. . But, • with the 
Egyptians, the beginning of the year is not 
Aqum'ius, as among the Romans, but Can- 
.cer: for, the ftar Soth is borders on Cancer, 
^hicli ftar the Greeks denom.inate Kvvog, or 

R 4 the 
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{He Dog. WHefi tHis ffdf rilfes, fii^' cejfebrate 
thd extends 6'f moritli,- WhicK begins theif 
Jf^dr ; beddufb ibis is tHe. place of tHe hedvehs 
iviierd generation fconimehceSi by wbicii tlie 
i(rorld iubfifts. ' Ori this accbiiht thb dobrs of 
f{i6 Hotnbric cavelii are riot dedicated to the 
fcdft dfid file wbfl:, riof to the e^uiripctidl 
Afies arid Libfa» but to the north dfid 
ib'iith j dnd particularly to fKbffe p'ofts, bi* cfe'lef- 
.tial figriSi tvhifch atfe the rieafell: 6f all t6 tlible 
i|iiartefs <)f the world: arid this becaiife the 
Jiireferit have is faefed to souls dhd to nVmphs, 
the divinities of Waters.*’* 

; A patfage femafkably fcbnlbriarit td tiiepre- 
^ediHg. bcciirs iri Maefobius, a wfifef pfb- 
ibtiriidiy verfed iri dll thb iriyAefibd of the OH- 
€fifdr World. 

. ** ipythagbfaS > (fdys that WHfef-f ) thought 
that the empire of Huto began doWnwards 
fibhi the tnilky way, becdtife fouls fallirig 
thericb afijjear already t6 * have receded from 
the godd. iidnee he aflefts thajt the riiifri- 
iiiferit of iniik is firft olfered to infants, be- 
talife their tirdr inbtibn comriiences ftbiri fhc. 
6dla^y, when they bdgiri to fall into terferic 

bodies. 


t. * • % t 


« Vide Porphyrius de Antro Nympharum, p. 265. 

*}- Macrobius in Somnium Scipionis, lib.i. cap. 12, p. 61# 
c£t. Varioram^ Lugd. Bat. X^jo, 
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BSdiefei- Ofi this agediliitj fifiee thdfe whd ar 6 . 
abbut t5 dfe'fce'iid afe yet id Garidfcr, aiid ha^rft 
riot left thb' Galaxyi they fdtik ih tBe dfder of 
godS; blit vifH^ni By' fallift'gi they arlive at 
the Lldrij in this coriMlatidri they enter b'A 
.th^ exbfdiiini of their fdtiife cbnditidri 5 bfe- 
cdiijfdj ill the Lidfi, thfe’ rtidiffietits df birth 
and certain jirimdry exercifes ef huiiian na^ 
tiird totnmbrifcei Blit .A(|tianiis i& dppbfite 
the Lion, arid pfbfently.fets after the' Lion 
rife§: herice/ when the fufi is in- Aquarius, 
fdrieral rites' are perfb'ttiied tor departed fouls, 
Becailfe he 4s theft carried in a rigft which. iS' 
cdtitrary dr advdrfe tu huniaft life.” In a 
fhbceedirig pait MaeroBius adds^ " As fo'oftj 
jfcherefbrei aS the fdUl gfaidtates towards the 
Bbdys in this fifft pfddiidtioti of herfelf, Ihe 
feeginS* fS experiefice a Bhterial tumuli, that isj 
ifiattef hovv^iig intb her efi|nee. And this iS 
What Plato femarKS in the Ph^dor, that the 
ibul is drawii ihto theBddy, ftagge'fihg with 
ffeeerit infd^catidftj figftifyiftg by this; the new 
drifife bf fiiatter’S impetuous, flood, through 
Which the fdul,' becoming defil^ and heayyi 
is draWri iiito a terrene fifuatioft; But the 
flafry eupi placed between Cancer and the 
LiSftj is d fyifiboi of this myftie truth,- ligni- 
fyiftg that dcfeeftdiftg fouU fifft experience in- 
toxication 
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toxicatlon in that part pf the heavens, through 
the influx .of matter. Hence ; oblivion, the 
companion of. intoxication, -begins to creep 
into the recefles-of the foul 5 for, if fouls re- 
tained in their defcent' to bodies ^he memory 
of divine concerns of which they wereconfci- 
ous in the heavens, there would be no diflen- 
tiOn among men concerning divinity. But 
all, indeed, in defcending,- drjnk of oblivion 5 
though fome more, and others jefs.*' 

; This curious and myftical writer finally af, 
ferts; ; The foul, therefore, falling with this 
firlJ weight from the zodiac . and milky way 
into each of -the fubjeft fpheres, is not only 
clothed with the acceflion of a .luminous body, 
but produces . the particular motions which it 
is .to'exercife.in the refpe6live orb,s. Thus, in 
Saturn, it energizes according to a ratiocina- 
tive and intelleftive power, which they call 
><oyi(rTMov and ; in the fphere of Jove, 

according to the • power, of a 61 ing, which is 
called ^^piKVKovi in that of Mars,, according to 
the order of courage, which, is. denominated 
6vi/mov : in the orb ^f the sun,> according to a 
fenfitive and plantaftic nature, which they call 
ata-QijTtxov tpuvTottrrmov i .but according to 
the motion. of defire, which is denominated 
£7ri9vf*^Tixoy in the planet Venus 5 of pronoun- 
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cing and interpreting what it perceives, which 
is called l^fi%vtuTiKcv in the orb of Mercury; 
and, according to a plantal nature and a pow- 
er of a6ling on body, which is denominated 
cvrtKcv when it enters the lunar globe. And 
tliis fphere, as it is the laft among the divine 
orders, fo it is the firft in our terrene fitua- 
tion. For, this body, as it is the dregs of 
divine concerns, fo it is the firft fubftance of 
an animal. And this is the difference between 
terrene and fupcrnal bodies, (under which laft 
I comj)rchcnd the Iieavens, the ftars, and the 
Ollier elements,) that the latter arc called up- 
wards to be the feat of the foul, and enjoy 
immortality from the very nature of the re- 
gion, cthcrialj pure, fublimcj but the foul is 
drawn down to thefe terrene bodies, and is, 
on this account, reported to die when it is in- 
clofcd in this fallen region and the feat of 
mortality. Nor ought it to caufe any per- 
plexity that we have fo often made ufe of 
that term, the death of the foul^ which we 
have pronounced to be immortal : for, the 
foul is not extingui filed by its temporal demer- 
jion; fincp, when it deferves to be purified 
from the contagion of vice, through its entire 
^refinement from body, it will be reftored to 

the 
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tB6 light’ 6f pgffhftial life, arid Will fdtUfiitd 
ita priftihd ifitegfity and peffe61:ion.-”* 

l^dring the prbgrifs of this arduous undAr* 
taking- if has been niy misfortune to have 
Mlid aloHii dr. 6'nly.aAiftefd by fuch Sanfcreet 
p’dbife'afib'nS aS haVe yet fe'en the light lindef 
the landtibri of Sir Willianfi Jofhe'S, Mr. HaU 
Bed, a*nd Mr. Wiikiris, Had the, two latter 
gentlemenv who are the bfeft SaUfOreet fcholari' 
Bow in Europe, • deigned to hohour my iri- 
iiht Work With the fame notice which i$ 
hds c'xpsriCficed from the; great Orientalifti 
'Who is ilnfbldthg to the Afiatic world the 
ihiid'ld^s of this country, dnd difpeh'lin’g 
juftice acdordihg to' that noble fyUCm of jU'rif- 
firude’hde; td the oiice-oppreflerf progeny Of 
Hiiidoftah,’ this produ^ioh fnight poflibly 
have come before the public lefs Ob'fcuired with 
error and lefs unwOfthy of - their applaufe* 
Upoii. the prefen'f curiOUs and interefting to- 
pic, in particular,' aii otcafional eoihmunica- 
,ii6n with thefe ceiebrafe’d Indian fcholarS 
would, doUbtlefsi have enabled ihe' to throw 
new light, and in a higher degree tO gratify 
emted curidfity* Happily,- hdWever,- not de- 
prived of the advantage of their pfodu6ti6iiS, 

• . I 

* Macrobius in Sonin. Sdp. cap. xa, p. 362* ejufdcmcdit. 
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I proceed to glean fuch fcattcrcd fragments of 
information as appear to me elucidatory of 
fidcrcal migration of the foul afpiring after 
tht raptures of divine abforption in Brahme, 
the fupreme good. ** The Indians tfays Mr. 
Halhcd) have in all ages believed in the tranf- 
migration of fouls, which they denominate 
Kavaprewaesii and Kayapelut : this lat- 
ter term fiicrally anfwcrs to the word Metem^ 
pfychofis. An ancient Shaftcr, called the Gee- 
ta, written by Vyafa, has a beautiful flanza 
upon the fyftem of the Tranfmigration, which 
he compares to a change of drefs. Their 
creed, in this refpeft, is, thatthofe fouls which 
have attained to a certain degree of purity, 
either by the innocence of their manners or 
die feverity of their mortifications, are re- 
moved to regions of happinefs proportioned to 
their refpedlivc merits; but that thofe, who 
cannot fo far funnount the prevalence of bad 
example and the forcible degeneracy of the 
times as to deferve fuch a promotion, are con- 
demned to undergo continual punifliment in 
the animation of fuccefiive animal forms, un- 
til, at the ftated period, another renovation 
of the FOUR YUGs, or grand periods, fliall 
commence Ijppii the dilToJutipn of the pre- 
fent.’* 
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Tile preceding extrafts have . fufficient^ 
evinced the truth of thefe obfervations by Mr.- 
Halhed. With refpeft to the fidefeal migra- 
tion, we arc obliged with the following addi- 
tional intelligence. 

“ They fuppofe that there are fourteeii 
BHooBUNs, or Ipheres, feven . below and fix ' 
above' the earth. The feven inferior worlds 
are laid to be altogether inhabited by an infi- 
nite variety of ferpents. The- earth itfelf 'is 
called Bhoor, and mankind who inhabit it 
JBhoor-logue. The fpheres^ gradually af~ 
cending thence, are, i. Bobur, whole inha- 
bitants are called Bobur-loguej 2. the'SwER- 
GEH-LOGuEj 3. the Mahurr-logue ; 4. the 
JuNNEH-LOGUE 3 5. the Tuppeh-logue J 6. 
the Suttee-logue.” The term logue, ac- 
cording to Mr. Holwell, fignifies literally a 
people, a multitude, a congregation ,• • and 
Dewtah-logue the angelic holl.*^ 

The Bobur is the immediate vault of the 
vifible heavens, in which the fun, moon, and 
liars, are placed. The Svvergeh is the firll 
paradife and general receptacle for thofe who 
merit a removal from the earth. The Ma- 
hurr-Iogue are the Fakeers and fuch perfons 
as, by dint of prayer, have acquired an extra- 

oitiinary 


• HoIn-eU, vol.ii. p. 35* 
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ordinary degree of fandfity. The Juniieh- 
logiic arc alfo the fouls of pious and moral 
men, and beyond this fphcrc tlicy arc not fup- 
pofed to pafs witliout fomc uncommon merits 
and qualifications. The fphcrc of Tuppeh is 
the reward of thofc who liavc all their lives 
performed fomc wonderful a6l: of penance 
and mortification, or who have died martyrs 
for their religion. The Suttee, or higheft 
fphcrc, is the rcfidcncc of Brahma and his 
jwrticular favourites, wlicncc they arc alfo 
called Binlima-Ioguc. This is the place of 
dcflinaiion for thofc men who have never ut- 
tered a falfchood during their whole lives, and 
for thofc women who have voluntarily burned 
thcmfcivcs with their hufbands.”^ 

To tlicfc fourteen fphcrcs of reward and 
puniflimcnt the Gccta in various places di- 
recVly, but obfciircly, alludes. In that cpifode, 
Aijun, jufl: ready to /lain his fword with the 
blood of his relatives, alTcmblcd to oppofe 
him in the field of battle, is checked by the 
refleflion that the regions of Naraka, the boo- 
buns of ferpents, “ are provided for thofe who 
murder their relations.• ** This, however, is 
not the only bitter refleflion to which his 

painful 

• See the preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p.46, edit, 

quarto, London, 177^. 
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palnfuifiti^ation §iyes bjrtli:^h.e b^pefal ^o^*. 
feq^ences will extend to others, gnpe the dead 
themfelves are affe(£led by the piiimjss .of thp 
Hying, The forefathers pf their flain hr?? 
thren, ^‘ bdjig deprlyed of tl^.e pereinppies pf 
cahes and water pjffered to their njgnes, wijl 
finSk down injtp 'the infer nql regions y . .Geet^, 
p, 3, Tfaf .cerepiopy bf the 3 tradha, lybich 
is here’ alluded to, has been explained before ^ 
to which I Ihall .no>y add, from I\fr. Wflkins 
upon the pajflage, that, in thofe regions, the 
condemned arc doomed to dwell for a pc? 
riqd proportioned to their crimes, af|£r which 
they rife again to ilph^bit the bodies pf unclear^ 
beafts,” Both the .aftrppomi, cal term and tlie 
allegorical alliiliop are in tdjrefl ter^ns n^en* 
tioned in the following palTage. “ There arc 
three p.aflages jto Naraka ; l;uft, angerj ?ind 
avarice, ’which are the deftroyers of the tranf- 
migrating foul j wherefore a pian Ihpuld avoid 
them 5 for, being freed from thefe gates 
.OF SIN, which arife froin the influence pf the 
Tama-Pppij, (thofe who inculcate the worfhip 
of d.eparted fpirits,) h® advanceth hjs pwh 
happinefs, .and at length he gpeth the jopRN.?T 
-OF THE MOST high.*' Gccta, p. 1 1 8, 

In the paffages before-cited, the word man^- 
Jion, or abode, is frequently ufed j and it has 

been 
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been provcil, iliat ilic fuperior Boobuns arc 
not iefs tile manfions of departed piety than 
thofe of Naralta aie of the guilty. Concern- 
ing the fujK’rior Boobuns, there is one or two 
of thofe extracts fo very exprefs, that I mufi: 
be permitted to bring them again before the eye 
of the reader; in particular! wifii him to re-pc- 
rufe that paflage in which Krecfiina tells Arjun, 
that ALL Tin; rjigions between this and the 
AiivJin: of Brahma afford but a iranfient refi- 
dcncc ; and tliat in wliicli the fame incarnate de- 
ity declares, that the virtuous lhall be rewarded 
with the KKGioN*}. of Ekn’dra, the prince 
of colcfiial beings, in whicli heaven they feaft 
upon cclcllial food and divine enjoyment.'* 
Gccta, p. So. “ They, wlio arc acquainted 
with day and night, know that the day of 
Brahma is as a thoufand revolutions of the 
YUGs,* and that his night cxten«deth for a 
thoufand more: as, on the coming of that 
day, all things proceed from inv^fibility to 
fo, on the approach of l:hat niglit, 
tlicy are .all diffolved in that which is called 
VoL. II. S tnvijible: 

• The YU os arc certain jj^rand periods, alludin;j; to the re\’o- 
lutions of'tiie heavenly bodies: they arc in numijer four, and 
will be amply explained hcrcartcr. I'hc vanity of the Brahmin 
chronologllls has induced them to apply to tcrri;llrial concerns 
the vail periods ufed in fidcreal computation. 
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livutfibk: even the univerfe itfelf, having exift- 
sdj'is again diflblved; and now again, on the 
approach of Brahma’s day, by the fame divine 
Dver-ruling neceffity, it is re-produced. That 
which, upon the diflblution of all things be- 
fide, is not deftrbyed, mUft be fnperior and of 
another nature from that vifibility : it is invi- 
fible and eternal. He, who is thus called invi- 
iible and incorruptible, is even he who is 
called the supreme abode 5 which, men 
havings once obtained, they never return to 
earth : that is my mansion.” Allufive, 
doubtlefs, to the tranfmigration of the 'foul 
through the feven fidereal abodes of fpirits in 
the progrefs of purification, all finally termi* 
nating in the moft fublime and exalted,’ Aijoon, 
in page 94 of the fame epifode, in this fiyie of 
elevated piety, addrefles the Supreme Being. 

Thou, O mighty Being, greater than Brah- 
ma, art the prime Creator ! eternal God of 
gods ! the world’s mansion ! Thou art the in- 
corruptible! Beings diftind from all things 
tranfient ! Thou art before all gods, the anci- 
ent Poorush, and the fupreme fupporter of 
the univerfe ! Thou knoweft all things, and 
art worthy to be known! Thou art the su- 
preme mansion ; and by thee, O infinite 

Form I 
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Form I the univerfe was fpread abroad,” jfii 
page 75, recently cited, occurs that very curi- 
ous paflagc quoted in a former part of this Dif- 
fertation, as liaving an undoubted aftronomi- 
cal allufion, and which I fliall again infett with 
the addition of the context, fince it appears 
very evidently to inculcate a doftrinc not only 
congenial with tliat of the Greek philofophers, 
but with the hypothefis of the two principles 
of LIGHT and DARKNESS, Of rathci* GOOD and 
evil, in the Pcrfian code of philofophical 
theology. “ I will now (continues Creeflina) 
fpcak to thee of that time in which, fliould a 
devout man die, he will never return i and of 
that time, in which, dying, he fliall return 
again upon the earth, Thofe holy men who 
arc acquainted with BrahMe, departing this 
life in the fiery light of the day, in the bright 
fcafon of the moon, within the six months 
OF the sun’s northern courfc, go unto him; 
but thofe who depart in the gloomy night of 
the moon’s dark feafon, and whilft the sum 

IS YET WITHIN THE SOUTHERN PARTS OF 
HIS JOURNEY, afeend, for a while, into the 
regions of the moon, and again return to 
mortal birth. Thefe two, light and dark- 
ness, are efteemed the world’s eternal ways. 
He, who walketh in the former path, (of 

S 2 light? 
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light, or piety,) returneth not 5 whilft he, 
who walketh in the latter path, (darknefs, or 
evil,) cometh back again upon the earth.” 
Geeta, p. 76, It is impoffible to avoid ob- 
ferving, in this paffage, the origin of the doc- 
trine of the TWO. PRINCIPLES of the Perfian 
philofophers, with which nation, it has al- 
ready been obferved, the Indians had an im- 
memorial intercourfe. 


SECTION 
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S B C 1 1 O N FI. 

In this J}:ort intcr’uemng SeBion^ which prevents 
the immediate Continuation of the Hifory of 
the ancient Myjiericsy fome remarkable *Tejli^ 
monies f in Proof of the above jljferiions, are 
brought from certain fcarcc and valuable Ma- 
7iufcripts.t which have been imported into Eu~ 
rope by learned Oriental ^Travellers, and which 
contain Engravings, executed in India, ilhtf , 
irative of their ancient DoBrines in regard to 
• the Metempfyeho/is, as well as of the early' 
' Periods of their Jlijlory, — A JOefeription of 
one very curious ajlronomical Plate, which 
reprefents the Convulfon of Nature at the Ge~ 
?}eral Heluge, or the Courma Avatar.-— 
A DigrcJJion on that SubjeB, proving that all 
the three firjl Avatars, or Incarnations of 
the Deity, are afronomical Allegories allujive 
to that calamitous Event, 

T he paflages prefented to the reader in 
the preceding feflion are not the only 
ones in which the gradual afeent of the foul 

S 3 through 
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' through the planets, or fpheres of purification, 
is plainly intimated in the Geeta. They arc 
' however fufficient for' our purpofe, and, in 
proof that, the Indians a6lually had, in the 
remotefl: sefas, iri their fyftem of theology, the 
fidereal ladder of feveh ^ates, fo univbffally 
made ufe of as a fymbol^ throughout all the 
Eaft, I have now to inform the rea:der of the 
following circumftance: -r- there exifts at pre- 
fent, in the French king’s library at Paris, a ‘ 
book of paintings entirely. allufive to the In- 
diaii mythology and the incarnations of Veelh- 
nu, in one of which is exhibited this vety 
fyttibol, upon which the fouls of men are re-? 
profited as afcending and defceiiding, accord- 
ing to the received opinion of the fidereal Me- 
tempfychofis in Afia. Of this curious volume 
a friend at' Paris has procured me very minute 
information, and I have hopes of prefenting 
my readers’ with a correct copy of this painting 
before thefe extenfive Diflertations fhall have 

I 

been concluded. 

Two other books, adorned with fimilar 
paintings, illuftrative of Indian fubjeds, which 
are in the polTefiion of the literati of this 
country, deferve, in this place, particular no- 
tice, The firfi: is that in the Bodleian library, 
prefented to the Univerfity of Oxford by Mr. 

, Pope, 
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Pope, niul anirmed, in the letter of that autlioi* 
tvhicli accompanied the donation, to contain 
** one hundred and fcvcnly- eight portraits of 
the Indian rajahs, contirtued down to Timur, 
and the Great Moguls his fuccefibrs, as far as 
Aurungr.cbc.'*' The account of this book 
by Mr. Clcland, prefixed to Dr. Whitens and 
Mr, Davys iranfiation of the Inftitutes of Ti- 
mur, cf\ahlinics the authenticity of itj for, 
that the pifluics it contains arc not fancy 
j)iclurcs there is this folid rcafon to befieve, it 
being well known that fuch a fet of pifturcs 
aclualiy cxifis in the roy.al palace.” He adds, 
it is obferwablc, that the Moorifli or Mo- 
h.amcdan foverdgns of- Hindoftan arc, in tliis 
collcclion, diAinguifiicd from thofc of Gentoo 
defeent by the fafliion of the fkirts of their 
robes, v.bicb, in the Gentoos, hang on each 
fide, cut at the bottom into an angular form, 
as all the rajahs wear them at this day for an 
enfign of royalty.”'!- From this book I hope 
to obtain the pernudion of the Univerfity to 
engrave the portraits of fomc of the more dif- 
tinguiflicd characlcrs that have fwayed the 

S' 4 imperial 


• Thefc .ijc the words of Mr. Pope’s letter, written in the year 
J737, and infetted in the Preface to the Inilitutes of Timur. 


■j See the preface to Dr. White’s Inflitutes of Timur. 
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imjpcrial fceptre of a peoplci who, with their 
auguft fovereighs, have been hitherto fo little 
known 5 of a people, who, in the remote and 
beautiful regions of Hindoftan, for many 
ages, feem to have fhunned all intercourfe 
with their fellow-mortals, and, at prefent, are 
very inaccurately delineated on the hiftoric 
page, in proportion to the importance and ex- 
tent of their vaft empire in Afia, to the con- 
fummate wifdom of their policy, and the dif- ^ 
tinguiflied Iplendour of their exploits. 

, The remaining volume, which merits our 
prefent notice, and will claim our more par- 
ticular attention hereafter, is that in the pof- 
feffion of the Society of Antiquaries in Lonr 
don, ,prefented, I believe, by Mr. Haftings, . 
and which, if I may judge from a furvey of it, 
permitted me by the obliging attention of the 
fecretary of that fociety, is entirely upon the 
fubjeft of the nine incarnations of the god 
Veeflmu. In rather a tranfient review of its 
contents I was particularly ftruck with a mi- 
nute delineation of the Courma Avatar, or 
Vceihnu’s defcent in the form of a tortoife to 
jfiippqrt the earth finking in the ocean, and of 
the curious Indian hiftorical fable of the Soors 


and Afoors churning that ocean with the 
\ mountain Mandar. Around this vaft moun- 

tain 
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tain the ferpent Asookee is reprcfented as 
twined in dreadful folds, by way of a rope, 
at the head and tail of which thofe imaginary 
beings are pulling with all their might, to 
make the churned deep difgorge the precious 
things fwallowed up in a certain great deluge, 
which, notwithftanding ' all fceptical oppo- 
fition, was undoubtedly the deluge of Noah. 
The above circumftances muft appear fo very 
romantic to the reader, that, as fome period 
will ftill elapfe before I can proceed to the 
hiftorical detail and explanation of the Ava- 
tars, Tfliall infert a few lines, illuftrative 
of it from Mr. Wilkins’s tranflation of tliat 
part of the Mahabbarat in which it occurs, 
and which he will find in page 146 of the 
Geeta. This account, adduced immediately 
from fuch high and refpectable authority, will 
at once ferve to gratify curiofity and relcue 
myfelf from cenfure in enumerating particu- 
lars fo wildly theological, but fi:ill fo abfolute- 
ly necelTary to be known to the reader before 
he can obtain the full comprehenfion of the 
ancient Sanfereet hillory of Hindoftan; it 
will likewife afford a fpecimen of the roman- 
tic ftyle in which that firft and mod: celebrated 
Indian hiftory is written. 


Prefatory 
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. Preratbrf to this extraft I muft obferve, 
that the Soors, being aflem bled in folemn 
cohfultation upon the tparkling fummit of the 
great golden: niountdn Meru, or Sommeir, 
alTerted, in the Geographical Diflertation, to 
be fituated'ih the centre of our globe, and to 
be of the altitude of at leaft: 16,000 yojans,^ 
were' meditating the difcovery of the amree- 
TAy or water of immortality, under which 
allegory is ihadowed out the re-animation of 
nature after the general defolation made by the 
delugei The fea was to be deeply agitated by • 
the impetuous rotation of the mountain Man- 
dafj but,’ as the united bands of Dewtahs 
were lindble tb remove this mountain, they 
i^ehf before VeelhriUj who was fitting with 
Bf'ahnia, and addreffed- them in thefe words : 

Exert, fovereigri beings, your nioft fuperior 
wifdom to remove the mountain Mandara’ and 
empldjr Jrbur' utmoft power for our good,” 
Veeihnu and Brahma having replied, “ It fhall 
be according to your wifh he, with the 
lotos eye, dire 61 :ed the king of ferpents to ap- 
pear; Ananta arofe, and was inftrudted jn 
that work: by Brahma,- and commanded jby 

Narayen 

. * The YojAN is an ancient Indian meafurie, in extent about 
four miles. 
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Nariiyen to perform- it; Then Ananta,. by his 
power, took up that king of mountains, to- 
gether with all its forefts and- every inhabitant- 
thereof ; and the Soors accompanied him into- 
the prefence of the' Ocean, whom they ad-* 
drelled, faying, “ We will ftir up thy waters*, 
to obtain the Amreeta j” and the lord of the* 
waters replied, “ Let me alfo have a fliare,^ 
feeing I am to bear the violent agitations that^ 
will be caufcd by the whirling of the moiin-^ 
tain.” Then the Soors and Afoors fpake unto' 
Courma-rajah, the king of the tortoifes, upon- 
tlie ftrand of the ocean, and faid, My lord* 
is able to be the liipporter of this mountain.” 
The tortoife replied, ‘^'Be it fol-” and it was ' 
placed upon his back. 

“ So the mountain being fet upon the baefc 
of the tortoife, Eendra began to whirl it. 
about as it were a machine. The mountainf 
Mandar ferved as a churn, and the ferpent 
y«fookee for the . rope j and thus,, in former, 
daySf did the Dewtahs, the Afoors,. and- the 
Danoos, begin to ftir up the’ waters of the 
ocean for the diftovery of the Amreeta. , The’ 
mighty Afoors were employed oft the lide of 
the ferpent’s Jieadi whilft all the Soors aflem-, 
bled about his tail.- Ananta,: that fovereign- 
DeWj flood near Narayen.- ' . . : . , 

« They^ 
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" They now' pull forth the ferpent’s head re- 
peatedly, and as often let it go : while there 
iflued from his mouth, thus violently drawing 
to and fro by the Soors and Afoors, a con- 
tinual ftream of fire, and fmoke, and wind ; 
•which afeending in thick clouds replete with lights 
ningy it began to rain down upon the heavenly 
bands, who were already fatigued with their 
labour, whilfi: a fliower of flowers was lliaken 
from the top of the mountain, covering the 
-heads of all, both Soors and Afoors. In the 
mean time the roaring of the oceauy whilfi vio- 
lently agitated with the whirling of the moun- 
tain Mandar by the Soors and Afoors, was like 
the bellowing of a mighty cloud. Thoufands 
of the various productions of the waters were 
torn to pieces by the mountain, and confound- 
ed with the briny flood ; and every fpecific be- 
ing of the deep and all the inhabitants of the 
great abyfs which is below the earth were annihi- 
lated', whilft, from the violent agitation of the 
mountain, the foreft-trees were dafhed againft 
each other, and precipitated from its utmoft 
height, with all the birds thereon ; from the 
violent confrication of all which a raging fire 
was produced, involving the whole moun- 
tain with fmoke and flame, as with a dark 
blue cloud and the vivid flalh of lightning. 

The 
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The lion and the retreating elephant are over- 
taken by the devouring flames, and every vital 
being and every individual objc6t.are confumed 
in the general conflagration. The raging 
flames, thus fpreading deftruflion on all fides, 
were at Icngtii quenched by a fliower of 
cloud-borne water poured down by the im- 
mortal Eendra. And now a heterogeneous 
fl:ream of the concoflcd juice of various trees 
and plants ran down into the briny flood. It 
was from this milk-Iikc flream of juices, pro- 
duced from tliofc ftreams, trees, and plants, 
and a mixture of melted gold, that the Soors 
obtained their immortality.”*' 

Concerning thefe extravagant mythological 
details of the Hindoos, I muft remark, that 
however myftcrious the allegory, and however 
wild and romantic the language in which it is 
clothed, this fa£t may be depended upon, that 
there, in general, lies concealed at the bottom 
fome phyfical meaning or deep theological 
truth. Diverted of its inflated diftion and 
fabulous incidents, the invention of an Orien- 
tal fancy, what can this general and ftupend- 
ous convullion of nature j — the mountain 
buried in the tempertuous bofom of the ocean; 
the ocean roaring and raging amidrt the con- 


• Gccta, p. 4^46, 147, 148. 
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contending ^elements; the tofrerits of 
defcending rain poured down by Eendraj the 
Hindoo god of the firmament j the total an- 
nihilation of every ’living thing on the moun- 
tain, and of all the inhabitants o^ the .great 
alyfs which is below the -earth j -(an expreflion 
very Similar to the Scripture-phrafe of all the 
fountaim of the great deep\) cart all 

this accumulation of magnificent and dreadful 
images fhadow out^except the deflation of the 
earth during the period of the univerfal de- 
luge 5 when the Soors and Afoors, who may 
be confidered as the etherial minifters of the 
divine vengeance, were -commiffioncd to ha- 
rals the agitated globe ? What can the incar- 
nation of Veelhnu, the preferving power of 
India, in the form of .a vaft tortoife, which 
incarnation conftitutes the fecond or Courma 
Avatar, to fupport .the ponderous mafs on 
the ftrand of the ocean, portend, but the 
benevolent intervention of Providence^ per- 
fonified :by the incarnation of Veeflinu, to 
fave from total deftruftion a perilhing world ? 
Who is- that phyfician fo renowned in ancient 
Sanfereet hiftories, the great Dew Danwan- 
taree, who at 'length rofe from the churned 
ocean, the- white foam of which refembJed 
TOilk, bearing in his hand a facred vafe full of 

the 
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the water of life, and wJho himfelf is, eveii tc* 
prefented in fome of thofe hiflrories as a tranfc' 
formation of Veelhnu, who, I fay, is to be 
underftood by that ;fi6i:itious charadler, nnlefs 
the venerable fage who rofe from the. ocean, 
who gave new life to his expiring fpecies, and 
in his family upheld the human race.: .that 
pious patriarch, who, after his emerging from 
the hoary deep, butlded an altar unto the Lordy 
and offered the Jirfl grateful oblation after the 
deluge ; (citcumftances recorded amidft the 
conftellations of the Southern fpherej) that 
mythologic charafter, who is reprefented upon 
it as the facrificer of the heaft ^ that profound 
philofopher whofe knowledge of the ante-dilu- 
vian aftronomy enabled him to form that 
fphere, and who placed the ship, by Grecian 
mythologifts ufurped, and ridiculoufly called 
Argo, there? The Greeks, however, re- 
markably corroborating my hypothefis, , deiio- 
mmated this afterifm of the sacrificer Chi- 
ron, whom Pliny deferibes “ as the fon of 
Saturn . (Time) and Phillira, the inventor of 
the BOTANICAL and medical art.”* And 
■juftly may the sACRiFiCEk he denominated 
bhiron, that true Chiron of antiquity, though 
not.df Grecian origin, nor the preceptor of 

Athillesj 

lib.vjL cap^jS. ‘ •-* 


i 
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Achilles 5 that great botanift, who firft plant- 
ed the vine arid returned to tlie ground that 
infinite variety “ of medical herbs and innumera- 
hie feeds f which, in the ancient Sanfcreet 
hiftories, and particularly in Sir William 
Jones’s tranflation of the Bhagavat, Menu 
is reprefented as taking into the ark for the 
exprefs purpofe of renovating decayed vegeta- 
tion after the deluge 5 that nobler ^centaur, 
who was indeed born of a cloudy in the fame 
manner as the Chinefe Fohi is reprefented in 
their hiftories to have had a rainbow for his 
progenitor j who, as the name Centaur pro- 
perly lignifies, firfl: tamed the fierce bull, and 
who, having taught mankind the ufe of agri- 
culture, was thence nor only reprefented in 
all the Oriental mythologies by the apt fymbol 
of the BULL, but, if M. Anquetil, in. the 
Zend-Avefta, may be credited, in the ancient 
Perfian hiflories, was called I'homme-taureau,^’’ 
Such is the true meaning of this Avatar j and 
fuch, in my humble opinion, is the true Dan- 
wantaree of India, who fprang from the foam 
of the churned ocean, bearing the Amreeta, 
or vital ambrofia, to the renovated world. I 
would not be underftood, however, to have 

^flerted that Danwantaree and Noah are the 

fame 

* See M, Anquetil du Perron’s Zend'Avefla, tom.iii. 
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fame perfon, except in a mythological fenfe 3 
for, Menu, or Satyaurata, who was the au- 
thor of the famous Iiiftitutes, at firft orally 
promulgated by that legiflator, afterwards 
committed to writing, and called after him 
Menumsriti, is the undoubted and only 
genuine Noah of Indian but I mean, that, 
under the charafler of Danwantaree riling from 
tlie ocean, this venerable perfonage is intended 
and l}'mbolized. According to M. Sonnerat, 
he is generally depifled in the pagodas, facred 
to Vecflinu, as a learned man, in profound 
meditation, with a book in his hand. 

Sir William Jones, without favouring us 
with any farther explanation of his meaning, 
confefles himfelf to be of opinion, that a con- 
fiderable portion of this particular Avatar re- 
lates to afl:ronom)% For my own part, I en- 
tertain little doubt but that the ferpent Afoo- 
kee, whofe enormous body enfolded the globe, 
is no other than the celeftial ferpent, or dra- 
gon, whofe baleful influence is reprefented in 
all Oriental fyflems of aftrology to be fo fatal 
to the revolving fpheres, or elfe that vvhimfical 
reprefentation of a ftill more vifionary dragon, 
formed by the courfe of the moon near the 

ECLIPTIC, of whofe BELLY, HEAD, and .TAIL, 

is exhibited, in. a preceding page, an aftrono- 
Yol. II, t: mico- 
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mico-mythological engraving. By this alle- 
gory, (do not the Brahmin artronomers mean 
to indicate that Tome dreadful pofition of the 
planetary orbs, which are often reprefented, 
in Sanfereet writings, as perfonified Dewtahs, 
occafioned the grand coiiviilfionj or that fome 
fatal ECLIPSE, which ever happens near that 
region of the .heaven where their fancies have 
fixed their imaginary Dragon, portended and 
accompanied it? Surely the fuppolition of 
fucli an event, as • a fecondary caiufe, proves 
neither bad theology nor defpicable philofophy 
to exift in Hindoftan; for, notwithftanding 
fome difficulties in Whifton’s fyftcm, that a 
comet paffed at that remote rera near the or- 
bit of the earth, and caufed the inundation, 
that hypothefis is not deftitute of able advo- 
cates. But we fee that, by this relation, a de- 
vouring fire, as well as a tempeftuous ocean, 
contributed to the general devaftation. Is it 
not poffible, that fome of the more ancient 
Sanfereet books may contain, traditionally 
handed down, a genuine and circumftantial 
relation of this awful event? But, if that 
fliould not be the cafe, is not this account en- 
tirely conformable to the ingenious conjec- 
tures of the great natnralift Mr. Whitehurft, 
who is decidedly of opinion, that fire, biuft- 

ing 
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ing from the internal regions of the earth, 
greatly contributed to bring on the dreadful 
cataflrophc in which nature agonized and a 
world was deftroyed. Mr. Whitehurd- does not 
ftand finglc in this opinion. His fuppofitioii 
is corroborated by one of the greatefl: chemifts 
of the age, Watson, a name on which titles 
can confer no additional fplenclonr. A more 
full inveftigation, however, of this point, and 
fomc others of equal novelty and importance 
to the theological and literary world, muft be 
referved for that portion of this hillory which 
treats of the cofmogony of the Hindoos. 

Since the Avatars thcmfelves, that is, the 
defeents of the deity in a human form, may 
be confidercd as conncclcd with, if not as ori- 
ginally giving birth to, the do6lrine of the 
Metempfychofis j for, with the Indians, that 
deity is confidercd only as the Anima Mimcii, 
or Soul of the World, of whom the particu- 
lar definition in the Bhagavat is, that “ he 
is EVERY WHERE ALWAYS i” it will not be 
thought entirely digrcfiivc, if, while upon this 
fubje«ff, I pLirfue fomewhat farther the reflec- 
tions to which the Courma-Avatar has given 
birth. Truth, therefore, compels me to add, 
to what has been already obferved, that the 
more minutely the three jirjl Analars^ are exa- 

T 2 mined, 
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mined, the more diredtly will each of tllofc 
Avatars be found to be illuftrative of the great 
event above alluded to 3 while the united 
evidence, arifing from them, refle 61 :s a light 
upon that event greater than has yet radiated 
upon it from any page of Gentile antiquity* 
“■ They all three,” fays the prefidcnt of the 
Afiatic Society, “apparently relate- to fome 
ifupendous convullion qf our globe from the 
fountains of the deep.”* In diredl proof of 
Sir William’s affertionj I ftiallj in this place, 
fomewhat prematurely, prefent the reader with 
a print of the firfl: of thofe Avatars, which 
was copied by one of the Roman miflionaries 
from the walls of an Indian pagoda, on which 
the ten transformations of Veeflinu were de- 
lineated in the fucceflive order in which they, 
take place. Ill juftice to myfelf I mull: re- 
mark, that this print properly belongs to the 
firft volume of my hiftory, in which all the 
Avatars are diftinflly deferibed, and molt of 
them engraved j but as it is. poffible that the 
increafed fum, at which 1 have been obliged to 
fix the price of thefe volumes, may unfortu- 
nately deprive me of the continued patronage, 
throughout the work, of fome of my fub- 
feribers, I here, with grateful attention, fub« 

mit 
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•faiit a duplicate of the plate for their particu- 
lar accommodation and infpe6i:ion. 

The following are in brief the outlines of 
the allegory, extracted from the Bhagavat, 
where may be found the paffage from the fame 
book cited above. 

Near the clofe of the laft Calpa, (a period 
of duration of aftronomical origin, and refer- 
ing to the rate of the precejjion of the equinoxes ^ 
but ftated in the Surya Siddhanta as equal to 
a thoufand maha yugs, or grand revolutions,) 
Brahma, fatigued with the care of fo many 
worlds, fell into a profound flumber. During 
this flumber of the creator, the flrong daemon 
or giant Hayagriva came near him, and ffole 
the Vedas j thofe four facred volumes which 
originally flowed from the lips of the quadru- 
ple deity. With this ineftimable treafure he 
retired into the deep and fecret bofom of the 
ocean ; and, refolving never to furrender the 
booty he had fecured, fwallovved the ffolen 
Vedas. Deprived of the vigilant care of Brah- 
mai the world fell into diforder; while, no 
longer guided by the light that emanated from 
the facred books, the human race became, to 
the laft degree, corrupt. They were all con- 
fequently deftroyed in a vaft deluge, except a 
certain pious king and his family, wdiich, in 

T 3 very 
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vei-y iingular conformity to the relation’ of 
Sacred Writ, confided of /even pcrfim, who 
floated upon the waters in a veflci fabricated 
according to the exprefs direftion of Veeflin'u. 
For, this pious monarch, one day performing 
his devotions on the fliore of the ocean, was 
forewarned bf the approaching calamity by 
that preferving deity ; and having prepared a 
veflel, as commanded, at the appointed time, 
Veeflinu appeared again in the form of a fifli, 
“ blazing like gold, and extending a million 
of leagues, with one ftupendous horn,” to 
which the king faftened the veflel by a cable 
compofedofa vaft ferpent, and w^as thus tow- 
ed in fafety along the furface of the raging 
element. When the vvaters abated, he and 
his companions w^ere again fafefy landed. 
Vecflinu then, re-plunging into 'the ocean; 
flew, in conflict, the tremendous daemon Haya- 
griva, and, rending open the monfter’s belly, 
recovered three of the Vedas, but the fourth, 
according to the allegory, was digefted. — The 
plate annexed difeovers Veeflinu rifing from 
the ocean after vanquifliing the daemon, whofc 
head, decorated with horns like thofe of all 
other princely peiTonages in Oriental mytho- 
logy, is feen floating upon the waves below. 
Veeflinu appears as if pr?fenting the facred 
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l-iooks, wlilch he liacl thus recovered, to Brali- 
mn, who is dillerncd above. The third, or 
Bara Avatar, is not Icfs pointedly allufive to 
the fame n'-vAil event. In this incarnation 
A^cclhnu afiumes tlie form of a uoar, and lifts 
lip upon Ills huge tufks the ponderous globe, 
wliicli anoilier dreinon, (an agent ever pre- 
fent in Hindoo mythology,) equally gigantic 
anil malignant, after rolling it up like a fcroll, 
liad carried away on his fliouldcrs, and bu- 
ried deep in the abyfs. 

The meaning of all this is fo obvious as to 
preclude tlic nccellity of infilling, in this place, 
how clearly the afiertion of Sir William Jones, 
as to the three firfl: Avatars, is demonftrated. 
I lhali return, therefore, in the next fciSlion, 
to the farther confidcration of that curious 
doclrinc, liic jMctempfychofis, to which, pro- 
bably, that of the Avatars originally gave birth, 
and of the ancient myftcries, in which its /lu- 
pendous arcana were unveiled. 
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World, cngrojfed a Fart of the ancient MyJIe- 
Ties, and the EffcBs of phyfical, not kfi than 
moral, good and evil were fuccejjively arid 
powerfully difplayed. — ‘The phyfical Symbol iL 
lufrathe of the creative Energy, in the Efid, 
produced the moji unbounded Licentioufnefs, — 
^be Women of the Idol, a Species of holy 
Frofitutes, the Refult in India 5 the Bacchic 
Revels and Debaucheries, the Confcquence in 
Greece, a Nation which borrowed its Hheology 
from India through feme Medium hitherto 
inadequately explored. — I"be feveral Stages 
of the Eleufmian Myjleries deferibed from 
Greek Writers who had been initiated . — 
Hheir Analogy to the facred EefiivaUFomps of 
India, as painted in the Pagodas, and as at 
this Day celebrated in various Farts of India, 
adduced as unequivocal Evidence of their ha^* 
vhig originated in the latter Country. 

] [^ROM the colle^ive evidence exhibited in 
L. the preceding pages, the aflertion with ' 
which I commenced the/e particular ftri(5liircs 
on the Metempfyehofis, tliat the profehed 
defign of it was to reftore the fallen foul to 

its 
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its priHinc flatc of purity and pcrfcclioii, is 
proved beyond con'rndi6lion. Thus, an in- 
tcrcflinr; and nflonKbing profpc^l unfolds it- 
fclf lo our view. 'J licir facred writings, we 
fee, icprcfcnt tlic whole univerfe as an ample 
and augull theatre for the j)robalionary exer- 
tion of millions of beings, who arc fuppofed 
to be fo many fpirits degraded from the high 
honours of angelic diflinflion, and con- 
ilejnned to afccnil, through various gradations 
)f toil and fuliciing, until they fliall have 
[crnchc<l that exalted fphcrc of pcrfcclion and 
h.'jpjMJiefs, wliich they enjoyed before their de- 
fection. Animated by the dcfire of obtaining 
that hnal boon, and fired by all the glorious 
[U'omi fes of the Vedas, the patient Hindoo 
[miles amidfl unutterable mifery, and exults 
in every dire variety of voluntary torture. In 
the hope of expiating former crimes by adc- 
:]uaic penance, and of regaining (Jiccdily that 
fancied hlyfium, he binds himfcif to the per- 
formance of vows whicli make liuman nature 
fliudder and human rcafon flagger. He pafifes 
whole wcclis without . the fmallefl: noiirifli- 
aient, and whole years in painful vigils. He 
wanders about naked as he came from the 
womb of his parent, and fuffers, without re- 
pining, every viciflitude of heat and cold, of 

driving 
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driving 'ftorm and beating rain/ He ftands 
with his arms crolTed above his head, till the 
finews fhrink and the fiefh withers away. He 
fixes his eye upon the burning orb of the fun, 
till its light be extinguilhed and its moifture 
entirely dried up * It is impoffible to read 
the following minute defeription of one of 
thefe devotees in the aft of ftationary penancc> 
as given in the Sacontala, without fliudder- 
ing. Every circumftance enumerated fills the 
mind with increafing horror, and freezes the 
aftoniflied reader to a ftatue, almoft as im- 
moveable as the fuffering penitent. Dufli- 
manta alks 5 “ Where is the holy retreat of 
Maricha ?” — Matali replies^ “ A little beyond 
that grove, where you fee a pious yogee, 
motionlefs as a pollard, holding bis thick 
bufiiy hair, and Jixhtg bis eyes on the filar orb, 
Mark, his body is half covered •with a 
•white anPs edifice^ made of raifed clayj the 
Jkin of a fnake fupplies the place of his facer- 
dotal thread, and part of it girds his loins j a 
number of knotty plants encircle and wound 
his neck, and furrounding birds nejis almoft 

cover 

* Every circumdancc enumerated above Is particularized and 
was feen by Tavernier in India. Sec Voya^ dc Tavernier, 
tom. iv. p. 118, edit. 1713, with an engraving annexed, J /ball, 
in a future page, ftatc fome Hill more wonderful, bu* wclUau- 
thenticated, relations of Indian mordficitioa. 
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cover his flioulders.” Sacontala, p. 87 . But I 
am anticipating a fubjefl upon which I muft 
hereafter enlarge, when I come to compare the 
ancient Gymnofophift and the' modern Yogee. 
But to what fource is this do 6 lrine of fpirits 
fallen from their original reftitude, a doftrine 
which not only infe61:ed India but all the 
Eaftern world, to be traced? One probable 
fource of it has been already ftated to have 
originated in the anxiety of the ancient phi- 
lofophers, to juftify the divine attributes, and 
vindicate the ways of God to man j but the 
more probable fource feems to have been fome 
obfcure and corrupted tradition of the fallen 
angels^ handed down through fuccefiive gene- 
rations from the great progenitor of the hu- 
man race, and , his immediate defendants, 
with whom celeftial fpirits are reprefented as 
frequently converfing, and to whom they 
might, as a friendly warning, have imparted 
the intelligence. If this mode of accounting 
for the origin of fo lingular a doftrine fhould 
appear unfatisfaftory, much more fo muft 
every other prove; for,, after all, one indu- 
bitable fa 6 t muft ftill be admitted in this kind 
of difcuffion, viz. that what belongs to pajl 
or future fcenes of exiftence can only be 

known 
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known to mankind through the medium of 

REVELATION. 

No precepts fo fevere as thefe were indeed 
taught by the divines and philofophers of 
Egypt and Greece. Neither in the myftic cells 
of the former, nor in theEleufinian fan6tuarics 
of the latter, was the do6lrine of the Metcm- 
pfychofis carried to fuch an extreme point of 
fpeculative inveftigation as in the facred ca- 
verns of India 5 but that the precepts tauglit, 
and the rites celebrated, in both countries, 
were in a ftriking degree fimilar, will be more 
clearly manifefted by the fucceeding enumera- 
tion of particular parallel circumftances that 
diftinguiflied them, Immerfed in the^ errors 
of polytheifm as was the great body of tlic 
Egyptian nation, it has yet been inconteftably 
proved,^- by the immortal Cudvvorth, that the 
hierophant, or arch-prieft, in the fccrct rites 
of their religion, taught the doftrinc of the 
unity of the Godhead ; but this noble fend- 
ment, though they had the magnanimity to 
conceive, they wanted the generqfity to impart 
to the deluded populace j for, it was thought 
dangerous, both to the church and the ftat.c, 
to lhake the foundations of the reigning fu- 

jjcrdiiion. 

See Cudworth’s Intellcdluol Sv{lc*m, chap.v. feel. 1 8 . 
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perflillon. But, to thofe fpeculative and phi- 
lofophic minds, that poflefled fufficient firm«i 
nefs to bear the communication of fo lofty 
and important a truth, the whole fcene of 
vulgar delufion was laid bare, and the myftic 
veil, that obfcurcd the ** Great Firft Caufe” 
from the view of 'his creatures, was rent 
afunder ; while the initiated were taught, that 
Jupiter, Vulcan, Mercury, and the reft of 
the deities, who were the objeft of popular 
devotion, were nothing more than departed 
human beings, deified by grateful pofterity 
for the virtues they had praflifed during life 
and the benefits they had conferred upon 
mankind, 

Mr. Haftings, one of the nioft early and 
liberal patrons .of Sanfereet literature in In- 
dia, in a letter to Nathaniel Smith, Efq. one 
of its moft zealous encouragers in England, 
has remarked how accurately many of the 
leading principles of the pure unadulterated 
doflrines of Brahma correfpond with thofe 
of the Chriftian fyftem.* In the Geeta, in- 
deed, fome paflage.’’, furprifingly confbnant, 
occur, concerning the fublime nature and at- 
tributes 

• See Haflings’s recommendatory-letter to N. Smith, Efq. 
at that time chairman of die Eafl-India Company, and prefixed 
to die Gseta. 
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which I fliall take the liberty of tranfcrlbing^ 
finee they afford not only a flriking proof of 
the fublime notions which the Hindoos enter- 
tain concerning the Deity, but exhibit a, curi- 
ous fpecimen of the ftyle in which their facred 
books are written. The words, he obferves," 

^ y 

are believed by the Hindoos to have been 
pronounced to Brahma by the Supre'me Being 
himfelf. 

“Even I was even at the firff, not any 
other thing} that which exifts, unperceived, 
fupreme ; afterwards, I am that which is, 
and he who must remain am I. 

“ Except the first cause, , whatever may 
appear or. may not appear in the mind, know 
that to be the mind’s may a, (or dehfiorij) as 
light, as darknefs, 

“.As the great elements are in various beings, 
entering yet not entering } (that is, pervading, 
not deflroying 5} thus am I in them, yet not 
in them. 

“ Even thus far may inquiry be made by 
him, who feeks to know the principle of mind, 
in union and feparation, which muft be every 

WHERE ALWAYS.” 

•. Wild and obfcure. Sir William obferves, aS 
thefe ancient verfes muft appear in a naked 
verbal tranflation, it will be thought, by many, 

VoL.ir. U tha^ 
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that the poetry of Greece and Italy affords no 
conceptions more awfully magnificent.'^' The 
firA ftanza brings irrefiftably to our recollec- 
tion that fublime verfe of the Apocalypfej 
I am Alpha and Omega, the Beginning 
and the Ending, faith the Lordj which is, 
and which was, and which is to come, the Al- 
mighty.” I earneftly intreat the candid 
reader to take notice, that when, in various 
parts of this treatife, I have fpoken of the pure 
and fublime theology of Brahma, I have con- 
Aantly alluded to thefe and fimilar original 
paflages in their moft facred books, and not 
to thofe wild fchemes of theology, engrafted 
upon it by commenting Brahmins,, nor the 
complex and degrading fyAcm of devotion at 
prefent prevailing in Hindoftan, Aftoniflicd 
at the ftriking fimilarity that fubfifts between 
the religious principles of the Hindoos and 
thofe of the Chriftian faith, the learned Hyde-f- 
boldly pronounced, that Brahma muft have 
been the patriarch Abraham. Pofl:cllus,f 
however, had long before aflerted the fame 
thing, with this additional circumftance, that 
the tribe of Brahmins were the defceiidan ts of 

that 
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that patnarcli by his wife Keturah,^arich-were 
fo called, quafi Ahrahmanes. He might, by 
parity of reafoning,. have derived the name of 
the fecond great Indian, or Kattri, tribe from 
Keturah, from which it is not very difSniilars i 
but, in this cafe, unfortunately the fame argu- 
ment would hold good as that before-urged 
againft the probability that Zoroafter was of 
Judaic extra6tion : the total filence of the Ve- 
das in regard to circumcifioii. The Arabs, 
who arc defcended from Abraham by Iflimael> 
and are likewife jealous of the invaded honours 
of the great patriarch their progenitor, contend 
that Brahma and Abraham are the fame, and 
Herbelor*' informs us, that a Brahmin, 
named Behergir, converted to Mahommedifm, 
communicated to thofe Arabs the book called 
L’Ambertkend, which he calls, Livre qui 
contient tout les Dogmes de la Religion des‘ ^ 
Indiens, but of which book I have not been 
able to gain any tidings, and the defcriptioii 
feems alone applicable to the Vedas. A very 
interefting, and, if true, a very important, 

U 2 piece 

* See Herbelot Bihlioth. Orient, under thd article Behergir, in 
which a miibike of this great Orientalift fliould be correfted, lince 
he calls Jiim, TJn Brahman de la Icfle, bu de I’ordre, de ceux que 
I’on appelle Gioghis (Yogees). Now the Yogees are' not 
Brahmins, but candidates for that order. My edition of Herbelot 
is that of Maeftricht, 1776. 
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piece of hiftorical information, is related in 
the “ Account of the Eaft-Indies,” by Mr. 
Hamilton, hnce it appears to account for a 
very large portion of thofe ten difperfed tribes, 
whofe place of refidence, ever hnce the jjeriod 
of their captivity, has fo long been the objeff 
of curious inyeftigation among the learned. 
A colony of Jews, to the amount of no lefs 
than eighty thoufand families, is aflerted by 
that author, on the authority of the Dutch 
records at Cranganore, on the coaft of Mala- 
bar, to have anciently flouriftied, in the king- 
dom of Cochin, under elders and judges of 
their own eleftion. Their traditional hiftory, 
which they anxioufly preferve on copper-plates, 
deeply engraved in Hebrew charaflers, de- 
pofited in the fan6luary of the fynagogue, re- 
lates, that their anceftors came thither before 
the downfal of the Babylonian empire ? and 
that hiftory defeends, in a regular feries of 
events, from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar to 
the prefent time. It announces them to be of 
the tribe of Manafles, and deferibes their tedi- 
ous journey of three years from Babylon to 
the coaft of Malabar, the various fufferings 
which this miferable and exiled race, amount- 
ing to twenty thoufand families, endured in 
their progrefs thither, the holpitable reception 

tltcy 
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they met with, from the natives, their thriving 
commerce, their increafing population, the pe- 
riod of their higheft power and aggrandization, 
and that of their gradual decline, down to 
their prefent number, of about four thoufand 
families only. A fimilar colony, if we may 
believe the Jefuits, eftabliflied themfelves in 
China. 

Although I thought it incumbent upon me 
to mention thefe circumftances, yet I am cau- 
tious of urging any argument that may feem 
to arife from this evidence of the ancient in- 
tercourfe which the Indians enjoyed with the 
chofen people of God 5 for, polytheifm has 
ever flouriflied with more vigour in the pe*- 
ninfula than on the continent of India, From 
this fource, then, I dare not aflert, that the 
Hindoos derived their purer theological tenets, 
lince thofe tenets appear to me to be of fupe- 
rior antiquity. It is only from Noah himfelf, 
their famed Menu, the great infpired prophet 
of the ante-diluvian race of mortals, and the 
auguft father of the prefent, or elfe from one 
or other of the fons of the righteous Shem, 
who might make this happy region tlieir early 
abode, that this unfathomable antiquity of the 
Brahmin fcriptures allows me to derive the 
grand ^rincipia of their ahnofi Cbriftian theo- 

U 3 logyj 
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logy ; that auguft fabric, of which wc ohfcrve 
the UNITY OF God forms the central pillar. 
This fublimc doflrine of an invisible, eter- 
nal, AND SELF-EXISTENT, GoD, WHOM ALL 
SYMBOLICAL REPRESENTATION MUST DE- 
GRADE, has ever been upheld by thofe among 
them who have dared to divulge a dogma kept 
piofoundly fecret from the vulgar, whofe fen- 
fual conceptions, they imagined, were only to 
be adiuated upon, and whole Ifubborn minds 
were only to be kept in facred fubjeflion to an 
arbitrary priefthood, by external objefts, and 
who, confequently, were permitted to plunge 
by degrees into the lowed: abyfs of grofs and 
multifarious idolatry. They were firll fulFcr- 
ed to adore the attributes of God under rc- 
prelentati VC figures, decorated with emblema- 
tical ornaments j they were next allowed to 
pay divine honours to rajahs, in whom the 
Deity had condefccndcd to become incarnate, 
and who were, therefore, fuppofed to be in- 
velled with a portion of his divinity j for, the 
doefrine of the Avatars, or defeents of Deity 
in the form of man, undoubtedly, contributed 
to keep alive, if it did not originally give birth 
to, the belief of the Metempfyehofis, as well 
as to cherifli the errors of idoUworfbip in 
India. The fymbol in time came to be adored 

inftend 
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inilead of the Original, the rajah was honour- 
ed in the place of his Creator. The more art- 
ful and luxurious Brahmin, who, under the 
garb of auftcrity and lan6lity, fattened upon 
the fpoils of fuperftition, beheld and exulted 
in the fuccefs of his projeft; he crowded the 
fculpturcd wall of the facred cavern with fym- 
bolical figures and flatues of deified rajahs ; he 
bade the people approach them with holy re- 
verence, and he excited their wonder and re- 
fpeft by recounting to them the heroic feats 
they had performed during the period of their 
fojoLirning with mortals. But this alone was 
not fufficient j terror has a more lafting influ- 
ence than admiration upon the human mind. 
Witli the fymbolic figures of the mercy and 
goodnefs of God were blended thofe of his 
juftice and his wrath. As the former were 
fculpturcd with fmiling afpefts, and were de- 
corated with the enfigns of peace and protec- 
tion, fo were tlie latter pourtrayed with horri- 
ble diflortcd vifages, and arrayed with every 
dreadful fymbol that could alarm and terrify 
the beholder. Thefe figures, converted into 
dasmons, under the notion of being the aveng- 
ing minifters of omnipotent juftice, were moft 
to the purpofe of the prieft. He recited their 
number, he magnified their enormous power, 
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and he a^^y^kened the agonizing terrors of his 
audience by imprefling them with ideas of 
their conflant and immediate interference in 
human affairs. To the gazing and infatuated 
multitude, who thronged the porches and the 
body of the augufl: temple, he exclaimed: 
Behold your gods! and the imagination was 
adled upon in the fame manner as at this mo- 
ment, in the modern pagodas, by deferiptive, 
paintings, by expreflive lymbols, and myfte- 
rious ceremonies and exhibitions. But, in 
every fucceflive age of the Indian empire, from 
its foundation to the prefent time, there have 
not been wanting Brahmins who fpurned at 
the interefted pradlices of their brethren, and 
who oppofed, as far as they dared, the prevail- 
ing torrent of idolatry that fo widely overfpread 
the land. Among thefe, the great Vyasa, the 
Plato of India, holds the mofl: diftinguifiicd 
rank ; for, his defign in writing the Geeta, as 
Mr. Wilkins has told us in his elegant pre- 
face, feems to have been, ” to undermine cer- 
tain tenets inculcated in the Vedas, by fetting 
up the doftrine of the Unity of the Godhead, 
in oppofition to idolatrous facrifices and the 
worfhip of images; for, although the author 
dared not make a direct attack, either upon 
the prevailing prejudices of the people or the 

divine 
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divine authority of thofe ancient fcriptufes, 
yet, by offering eternal happinefs to fuch as 
worfliip Brahme, the Almighty, whilft he 
declares the reward of fuch as follovv other 
gods fliould be but a temporary reward in 
an inferior heaven, for a period meafured by 
the extent of their virtues, his intention, 
doubtlefs, was to bring about the downfal of 
polytheifm.*' 

Similar to this condu6t was that of the 
hierophant in the myftic cells of Egypt. 
The immortal Cudworth-f* has indeed ably 
vindicated the Egyptian priefts from the charge 
of atheifm } but ftill the people were kept in 
profound ignorance of that great truth, the 
Unity of God, which was thought dan- 
gerous to reveal, left a contempt of the efta- 
bliflied fyftem and the downfal of the po- 
pular fuperftition fhould be the fatal confe- 
quence. They permitted therefore the mul- 
titude to remain plunged as they were in the 
depth of a grofs and complicated idolatry 5 but, 
for thofe philofophic few who could bear the 
light of truth, without being confounded by 
the blaze, they removed the myfterious veil, 

and 

\ 

« Preface to the Geeta, p. 24. 

' f- See Cudworth’s Intelleaual Syftem, chap.iv. p. 4. feS. iS. 
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and difplayed to them the Deity in the radiant 
glory of his unity. From the vulgar eye, 
however, thefe doftrines were kept inviolably 
facred, and wrapt in the veil of impenetrable* 
myftery. They were denominated mysteries, 
as well becaiife the initiated were enjoined to 
keep the doftrines inculcated and the rites 
pra^lifed in the fecret cell facred from the 
profane as becaufe the former were conftantly 
taught and the latter celebrated ev (ry.oru xcci 
vvKTi, in the bofom of darknefs and in the 
dead lilence of the night. This profound dark- 
nefs, this midnight lilence, they imagined, 
threw a kind of facred horror over their rites, 
and the priefts, both of Egypt and Athens, 
thought thefe a fecurer defence againft intru- 
fion than cither the fecret depths of thofc 
fnbterraneous caverns in which they were ori- 
ginally celebrated, or the lofty walls that, in 
fucceeding ages, encircled the fuperb temple of 
Ceres at Eleulis. In the extenlive review 
which Warburton has taken of this fubjed, 
after mentioning the divifion of the Elenfinian 
myfteries into the greater and the less, after 
Hating that in the less was inculcated the 
general belief of a Providence and of a future 
Hate, and that they were only preparatory to 
the greater, that celebrated invcHigator of 

thofc 
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thofe myfteries thus proceeds : ‘‘ But there 
was one infuperable dbftacle in paganifm to a 
life of purity and liolinefs, which was the 
vicious examples of their gods. EgOy bomun^ 
cioy hoc non facer em? was the abfolving for- 
mulary, whenever a man had determined to 
give a loofe to his irregular appetites. There 
was a neceffity therefore of remedying this 
evil, which could only be done by ftriking at 
the root of it ; fo that, fuch of the initiated 
as were judged capable were made acquainted 
with the whole delufion. The myftagogue 
taught them, that Jupiter, Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, and the whole rabble of licentious dei- 
ties, were indeed only dead mortals, fub- 
je6t in life to the fame paffions and vices with 
themfelves ; but, having been, in feveral in- 
ftances, benefa6lors to mankind, grateful 
pofterity had deified them 5 and, with their 
virtues, had indifcreetly canonized their vices. 
The fabulous gods being thus routed, the 
SUPREME Cause of all things, of courle, 
took their place: him they were taught to 
confider as the Creator of the univerfe, who 
pervaded all things by his virtue, and govern- 
ed all things by his providence. From this 
time, tjie initiated had the title of ’ETroTTr^f, 
pr, one that fees things as they are^ loithout dif~ 
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guife, whereas before he was called Mu.o;;, 
which has a contrary fignification/'* The 
reader will recolleft, that there has been 
defcribed, in the cavern of Elephanta, an in- 
terior recefs, or facellum, which, while the 
exterior temple was crowded with raythologic 
fculptures, poflefled no ornament whatfoever, 
except one folitary but degrading emblem of 
the great Creator. However degrading the 
fymbol, it was certainly intended to fhadow 
out the ONE SUPREME Deity and Father op 
ALL. The exterior temple was, therefore, 
allotted for the performance of the blind and 
proftrate devotions of the multitude •, and, at 
the fame time, it muft be owned, that many 
of the divinities, whofe images are graven on 
thofe walls, were as remarkable for licentiouf- 
nefs, in the mythologic hiftories of the Hin- 
doos, as ever were thofe of the Egyptians and 
Greeks in their fabulous annals. The exter- 
nal temple was alfo appropriated, like the 
body of the myftic temples of Egypt, to the 
initiation of the younger Brahmins into the 
lelTer myftcries of the Hindoo religion and 
fcicnces, as well as to the celebration of the 
fplendid rites of the former and the difplay 
of the wonderful arcana of the latter. The 

cider 
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elder and more experienced votaries, the hjdian 
EpDptat^ were admitted into the internal fanc- 
tuary, and all the errors of vulgar polytheifm, 
as in the greater myfterics of Egypt and Eleu- 
fis, were laid bare to their view. The Deity 
broke forth in all the majefty of unity upon 
them, and the rifing Sun of Truth diflipated 
the clouds of deception and allegory. 

However defective and inconclufive may be 
thought tlie arguments brought by Warbur- 
ton in fupport of the general hypothefis, 
which he laboured to cftablifli in the Divine 
Legation, and however particularly en*oneous , 
and fanciful may appear his ftriftures upon 
tlie fixth i^ineid of Virgil, in elucidation of 
the Eleufinian myfterics, yet, it muft be own- 
ed, that he has difplayed in that work a pro- 
fundity of learning, and a fplcndour of genius, 
that fcarcely ever before concentrated their 
rays to illumine one publication. Proud to 
follow fo- exalted a guide, upon ground not 
altogether treacherous, I fliall now proceed to 
ftate fome farther particulars, which he has 
enumerated in relation to the prefent fubjedV, 
and examine how far they may be compatible 

with 

* See a mach more judicious account of tiiat ^neid by I)r. 
i^cattlc in the Plulofoph. Tranfaft, E^nburjh, vol. U. • part 
E'33* 
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witli the religious rites and fciences of India, 
in the firft place, in confirmation. of what has 
been juft now advanced, may be urged a paf- 
fage, quoted by the biftiop from Clemens, that, 
with the principles of theology taught in the 
myfteries, were a6i:ually blended thofe that 
relate to natural hiftory and philofophy ; fince 
that author expreflly fays, that the do6lrincs, 
delivered in the greater myfteries, treated con- 
cerning the univerfe, adding, ** Here ends all 
inftru6tion ; things are leen as they are j and 
nature, and the things of nature, are given to 
be comprehended.” The various mathematical 
fymbols, and ether philofophical apparatus, 
that ornamented the Mithratic caves of the 
Brahmin Si added to what we have already 
ftated 'Concerning their extenfive aftronomical 
iiiveftigations, and the doctrines relative to 
the mundane fyftem, which Ammianus Mar- 
ccllinus affirms they imparted to the Perfian 
legiflator, will be confidered, Ijprefumc, as 
one ftrong proof of this afiertion. But a ft ill 
more decifive proof feems to arife from an- 
other paffage, cited from Themiftius, which 
deferibes the entrance of the initiated into 
a .region all over illuminated, and ftiining 
with a divine Iplendour,” where the hurc^rov 
AyuXfict, or felf-co^fpicuous image, the myftic 

emblem 
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emblem of the great vmfying principle of na- 
ture, diffuled around an inconceivable fplen- 
dour; In the fecond place, and vsrhat is more 
remarkably to our prefent purpofe, may be 
adduced the atteftation inferted from Prod us ; 
that, in the celebration of the myfteries, the 
initiated met many things, of multiform fliapes 
and fpecies, that prefigured the firft genera- 
I'JON of the gods. The principal fymbol 
alluded to in this place will be obvious to the 
reader, fince by the gods are unqueftionably 
meant the firft race of deified mortals. The 
Sun, however, and elementary Fire are em- 
blems of the Deity, fb frequently mentioned 
in ancient Sanfcreet writings, and withal em- 
blems fo much more noble than that in ques- 
tion, that I cannot avoid retaining my firft 
opinion on the fubjedrj that they were the 
snoft early Symbols of Deity exhibited in thele 
recefles, and that the one intimated is only a 
bafe fubftitution, derived from the degenerate 
devotion eftabliftied in Egypt by Ham. In- 
deed, the paflage cited before feems inconteftr- 
bly to prove this point. To this may be add- 
ed another, quoted from the fcholiaft, in the 
Oracles of Zoroafter, in which it is declared, 

. that he, who is fully initiated, beholds ru 
^ or the niviNE lights. And Purely the 

REFULGENT 
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REFULGEliT ORB* OF DAY, fufcly that FIRE, 

which the Hermetic philbfophers, in their en- 
thuhaljic firain, denominate tbe radiant child 
of the fun, are far more expreffive, as they 
doubtlefs are more decent, emblems of the 
great generative and invigorating faculty of 
nature than that wretched device of a depra- 
ved mind. We have, however, feen the ap- 
plication of this lymbol in the rites of Ifis j 
and, if Tertullian may be credited, the very 
fame indecent emblem was adored at Eleufis, 
and excited both the pointed ridicule and ve- 
hement reproaches of the fathers of the 
church. In fa£t, there can be but little 
doubt, and therefore it ought candidly to be 
allowed, that, originally, the pagan world, 
under the mafeuline fymbol, worlhippcd, or 
pretended to worfhip, as the Hindoos at this 
day avow, the firft creative energy, and, un- 
der the feminine fymbol, (for both fymbols 
were adored in that proftituted fyftem of re- 
ligion,) was typified Ceres, the earth, the 
Dea Multimamma, the prolific parent of all 
things. Thofe, however, who thus emble- 
matically reprefented the all-bounteous mo- 
ther, the goddefs of fertility, the bcftowcr .of 
fruits and grain, ought to have learned better, 
from a particular circumftancc in the fabulous 

hiftory 
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hiftory of Ceres j for, when, in gratitude to 
the father of Triptolemus, flic undertook the 
education of that youth, to hajftcn his matu- 
rity, flic fed him in the day-time witlj divine 
milk, and by night flic covered him all over 
with GENIAL FIRE. But a littlc refleftion.will 
foon convince us, that, as perfons of either 
fex were proniifcuoufly allowed to be initiated, 
when the original pliyflcal caufc by degrees 
came to he forgotten, what a general diflipr.- 
tion, what a boundlcls immorality, would be 
promoted by fo fcaiidalous an exhibition ! The 
fcafon of nocTurnal gloom, in which thofe 
myffcrics were performed, and the inviolable 
fecrccy which accompanied the celebration of 
them, added to the inviting folitude of the 
fccne, . confpired at once to break down all the 
barriers of modclly, to overturn all the for- 
titude of manly virtue, and to rend the veil 
of modefty from the blufliing face of virgin 
innocence. At length, licentious paflion 
trampled upon the mofl: facred oblfacles 
which law and religion united to raife againfl: 
it. The Bacchanal, frantic vyith midnight 
intemperance, polluted the fecrct fanftuary, 
and Proftitution fat throned upon the very 
altars of the gods. It is not my intention 
. to flail! thefe pages with a repetition of the 
VoL. II. X enormous 
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enormous and aggravated impieties committed 
during the celebration of the mylleries of 
Bacchus at Rome, and fo circumftantially re- 
corded by the hiftorian Livy,'^’ nor the multi- 
form impurities fuppofed to have been perpe- 
trated in thofe of the Bona Dea; but the 
obfcene abominations connived at in India, 
and even promoted by the more corrupt Brah- 
mins, (I mean with relpecl to that ill-fated 
and proftituted race, denominated the women 
OF THE IDOL,) are too clofely connedled with 
the prefent unpleafing fubject to be pafled 
over in total filence. What I fiiall offer, on 
this curious fubjeft, will be taken from two 
authentic books, written at very different pe- 
riods, and therefore fully decilivc as to the 
general prevalence of the inftitution from age 
to age; the Anciennes Relations, and Les 
Voyages de M. Tavernier: the former written 
in the 9th, the latter in the 17th, century. 

Incited unqucftionably by the hieroglyphic 
emblem of vice, fo confpicuoiifly elevated and 
fo ftrikingly painted in the temples of Maha- 
DEo, the priefts of that deity indiiftrioiifly 
felcfled the moll beautiful females that could 
be' found, and, in their tcndcrcft years, with 
great pomp and folcmnity, confccratcd them 

(as 
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(as it is impioufly called) to the fervice of the 
prcfiding divinity of the pagoda. They were 
trained up in every art to delude and to de- 
light; and, to the fafei nation of external beau- 
ty, their artful betrayers added the attractions 
arifing from mental accomplifliments. Thus 
was an invariable rule of the Hindoos, that 
loomcn have 7io concei'n with literature^ dif- 
penfed with upon this infamous occafion. 
The moment thefe haplefs victims reached 
maturity, they fell victims to the .luft of the 
Brahmins. They were early taught to prac- 
tife the moft .alluring blandifliments, to roll 
the cxprcfllvc eye of wanton plcafure, and to 
invite to criminal indulgence by ftealing upon 
the beholder the tender look of voluptuous 
Janguifliing. Tliey were inltruCted to mould 
their elegant .and airy forms into the moft 
enticing attitudes and the moft lafeivious 
.geftures, while the rapid and graceful mo- 
tion .of their feet, adorned with golden bells 
and glittering with jewels, kept unifon with 
the exquifitc melody of their vpices. Every 
pagoda has a band of thefe young fyrehs, 
wliofe bufinefs, on great feftivals, is to dance 
in public before the idol, to fing hymns in his 
honour, and in private to enrich the treafury 
of that pagoda with the wages of prdftitution. 

X a Thefe 
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Thefe women are not, however, regarded in a 
difiionourable lights they are confidered as 
nvedded to the idol^ and they partake of the 
veneration paid to him» They are forbidden 
. ever to defert the pagoda where they arc 
educated, and are never permitted to marry j 
but the offspring, if any, of their criminal 
embraces, are confidered as facred to the idol: 
the boys are taught to play on the facred in- 
ftruments ufed at the feftivals, and the daugh* 
ters are devoted to the abandoned occupations 
of tlieir mothers. The reader has, doubtlcfs, 
heard and read frequently of the degeneracy 
and venality of priests, and we know, from j 
Herodotus, what fcandalous prolfitutions were ■ 
anciently fuffered* in honour of Mylitta j but 
a fyffem of corruption, fq fyftematical, fo de- ; 
liberate, and fo nefarious, and that profcffcdly 
carried on in the name and for the advantage 
of religion, ftands perhaps unrivalled in the 
hiftoiy of the world and the annals of infamy. 
It was by degrees that the Eleufinian worfiiip 
arrived at the point of enormity above- recited, ; 

and 

* 

* I fay fujl'md, becaufe ft docs not appear that the profiifuJ'^- 
in the temple of this AffyrLm Venus, were trained by the prie/i’ i ' 
ruin: the whole account, however, is in other too 

I do not choof: to infert the fcandalous particulars, but the 
may find them in Herodotus, lib.i. p. Ca. 
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ftiici the obfccnitics, finally prevalent, were 
equally regretted and difclaimed l>y the infti- 
tuiors; but, in India, we fee an avowed plan 
of fliamclcfs fedii6lion and debauchery j the 
priefl. hinifclf converted into a bafe procurer, 
and the pagoda into a public brothel. The 
devout Mahomedan traveller, whofe journey 
to India, in the ninth century, has been pub- 
li filed by M. Renaudot, and from which ac- 
count this defeription is partly taken, con- 
cludes the article by a fblcmn thanklgiving to 
the Almighty, that he and bis nation were de- 
livered from the errors of infidelity, and were 
unftained by the enormities of fo criminal 
a devotion!’^ 

Nothing can be conceived more folemn 
than the rites of initiation into the greater 
myftcrics, as deferibed by Apuleius and Dion 
Chryfoflomc, who had both gone through the 
awful ceremony : nothing more tremendous 
and appalling than the fcencry exhibited before 
the eyes of the terrified afpirant. After enter- 
ing the grand vcftibule of the myftic flirine, 
he was led by the hierophant, amidft fur- 
rounding darknefs and incumbent horrors, 

X 3 through 

• Sec Anciennes Rchtiont, p. 8S, and Voyage de Taverniert 
livre i. chap. v. beginning at * Cette pa^jodc eft remplic de quan- 
titc de nudiics,’ See. 
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through all thofe extended ailes, winding 
avenues, and gloomy adyta, mentioned above 
as equally belonging to the myftic temples of 
Egypt, Eleulis, and India. I have aflerted 
before, that the Metempfyehofis was one of 
the leading principia taught in thofe temples, 
and this firft ftage was intended to reprefent 
the toilfome wanderings of the benighted foul 
through the mazes of vice and error before 
initiation j or, in the words of an ancient wri- 
ter quoted by Warburton from Stobaeus : “ It 
was a rude and fearful march through night 
and darknefs.”’^ Prefently the ground began 
to rock beneath his feet, the whole temple 
trembled, and firange and dreadful voices were 
heard through the midnight filencc. To thefc 
fucceeded other louder and more terrific noifes, 
refembling thunder 5 while quick and vivid 
flaflies of lightning darted through the cavern, 
difplaying to his view many ghaftly fights and 
hideous fpedlres, emblematical of the various 
vices, difeafes, infirmities, and calamities, 
incident in that ftate of terrcftrial bondage 
from which his ftruggling foul was now going 
to emerge, as well as of the horrors and penal 
torments of the guilty in a future ftatc. At 
this period, all the pageants of vulgar idolatry, 

all 
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till the train of gods, fupcrnal and infernal, 
palled in awful fucccHion before liim, and a 
hymn, called tlic Theology of Idolsj recounting 
tlic genealogy and fun 61 ions of each, was 
fling: afterwards, the whole fabulous detail 
was folemnly recanted by the myftagogue j a 
divine hymn in honour, of eternal and 
IMMUTABLE TRUTH was cliaiitcd, and the 
profoundcr myflerics commenced. “ And now, 
arrived on the verge of death and imitation, 
every thing wears a dreadful afpeft j it is all 
horror, trembling, and aftoniflimcnt.” An icy 
chillinefs feizes his limbs j a copious dew, 
like the damp of real death, bathes his tem- 
ples 3 he flaggers, and his faculties begin to 
fail J when the feene is of a fudden changed, 
and the doors of the interior and fplendidly- 
il III mined temple are thrown wide open. A 
“ miraculous and divine light difclofcs itfelf : 
and Alining plains and flowery meadows open 
on all hands before him.” Acccjji confmittm 
mortis, fays Apuleius,* ct calcato Proferpinee li- 
mine, per omnia 'vcdlus clenienta remeavi ; ttoSie 
medio ^oidi solem tandido corufeantem limine 
Arrived at the bourn of mortality, after 
having trod the gloomy threfliold of Profer- 

X 4 pine, 

^ Apulcii Mciamorphoris, lib.ii. v. i. p. 273". Edit. novilTima, 
ad optiinas cditioncs collata, iludlis Socictatis Bipontba:, 17S8. 
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pine, 1 paffed rapidly through all the furround- 
ing elements } and, at deep midnight, beheld 
the fun (hilling in meridian fplendour. TIic 
clouds of mental error and the (hades of real 
darknefs being now alike dilTipated, both the 
foul and the body of the initiated experienced 
a delightful viciffitude j and, while the latter, 
purified with luftrations, bounded in a blaze' 
of glory, the former diffolved in a tide of 
overwhelming tranfport. Th'ofe few authors 
of the ancient world, who have written on 
this fubjeit, and who have dared to unfold 
to pofterity the awful and deep fecrets into 
which they were initiated, fpeak of them ex- 
actly as the Brahmins do of the divine rap- 
.tures of ahforption in the Deity, or the modern 
feft of Swedenborgh of thofe of their ima- 
gined Elyfium, At that period of virtuous 
and triumphant exultation, according to the 
divine Plato, (the Vyasa of Greece,) ‘‘ they 
faw celeftial beauty in all the dazzling radi- 
ance of its perfection, when, joining with the 
glorified chorus, they were admitted to the 
o^iVf or beatific vifiony and v/ere ini- 
tiated into the moft blefled of all myftcrics.”* 

I (hall 
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I fliall conclude tliis prolonged account of 
rlic Eleusinian mvsteries with mentioning 
a few particulars, which, added to what has 
been already faid, will, I conceive, leave little • 
doubt remaining in the mind of the reader 
concerning the real and original country in 
which they were firft inftituted ; unlefs indeed 
he fliould be inclined to believe fo improbable 
a circumftancc, as that the haughty and felf- 
fufiicient Brahmin might have borrowed, from 
the remote region of Greece, the moft fa- 
cred and indifpcnfablc rituals of his religion. 
Of thofc various, tedious, and complex, ce- 
remonies, as well as of the exact and fevere 
difeipline which the Brahmin is compelled 
to toil through in the feveral ftages of the 
Char Asherum, or four Hindoo degrees^ I fliall 
treat amply in a future chapter j but it will 
be peculiarly illuftrative of the prefent fub- 
jeft, to deferibe, in this place, the ablutions 
ncccflary to be performed by the Brahma- 
CHAREE, or Brahmin of the firfl: degree. They 
are thus, verbatim ct literatim ^ related in 
the Ayeen Akbery.* “ The Brahmin bathes 
every morning before fun-rife. He begins his 
ablution with taking up in his right hand a 
little water, and fays. Pardon my offences 1 

■ * After 
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After this, he throws away the water 5 theii 
he rubs himfelf all over with earth 5 and, if 
he be in a river, dives three times, or elfe he 
throws water thrice over his body, and rubs 
himfelf with his hands. Next, he repeats the 
name of God, and afterwards thrice takes up 
in his right hand a little water, which he lips, 
and repeats certain prayers, during all which 
time he fprinkles water upon his head. Then, 
with his fore-finger and thumb, he Hops his 
noftrils, and, bowing down his face to the 
furface of the water, repeats another prayer, 
and then plunges again, or throws water over 
himfelf thrice. He then fprinkles /even times 
his forehead, breaft, and Ihoulders : after this, 
joining his open hands, he fills them etgk 
times with water, and throws it towards the 
fun, reciting a particular prayer. He then fips 
the water, and finally repeats the Parave- 
NAM.” This, adds Abul Fazil, they call the 
ablution 5 and a very ample ablution the 
reader will, doubtlcfs, eftcem it. Let us now 
inquire what was the introduftory rite of 
initiation praftifed at Elcufis, The very firfi: 
and moft important ceremony in the Icfier 
myftcries was the purification of the body uv 
WATER, intended to inculcate the necefiity of 

a fimilar purification of the foul from the im- 
pure 
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pure adhcfions of vicious paflions and pro- 
])cnriiics ; and, it is remarkable, that the of- 
ficer afiifiing upon that folcmn occafion was 
called Td^aro?, from wii/er. The fame 
ceremony of ablution was repeated on the 
initiation into the greater myftcrics j for, ac^ 
cording to Meurfius, whofe account I do 
not pofiefs, but whom Archbifiiop Potter, •••" 
in his extended account of this fefiival, has 
feduloufly followed, at the very entrance 
of the grand myfiic temple the afpirant 
wafiicd his hands in confccratcd water: and 
Apulcius, who had been initiated, exprefily 
fays,*f- Scptics fubmerfo JluStibiis capitc^ quod 
(tini muncrum prhictphe rcUgionc apujfimiim 
d'rotnm ille Pythagoras prodiait. The very 
mention of Pythagoras, who is recorded in 
the Hindoo annals J to have vifited India by 
this author, and his fpecifying the particular 
number fcvaij arc two of the ftrongeft tefti- 

monies 


• See Potter’s Grecian Aiitiq. vol.ii. p-390, edit. oft. 

•j* Apulcii Mewmorph. vjl.i. p.254, edit. Bipont. 1788. 

t Mr. HoKvell acquaints us, I prefume from good authority, 
that both the Perfian Icgiflator and the Grcci.an pliilofopher made 
a long refiden.ee, with the Brahmins, north-weft of the Ganges, 
and tliat tlie names of Zardhurll and Pythagorc arc ftill remembered 
" as travellers in fcarch of wifdom.” 
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monies that can be adduced In proof of the 
trnth of the preceding remark. 

The reader will not, perhaps, be difpleafed 
to paufe with me for one moment 5 and, while 
he confiders the number and variety of thefe 
ablutions, but efpecially the endlefs repetition 
of thofe of the Brahmin, he will afk, for- what 
important caufe was this tedious round of 
ablutions prefcribed him? He will demand, in 
memorial of what grand event were thefe 
eternal bathings in rivers and tanks ordained ? 
Jf it (hould be anfwered, they were intended as 
a memento of internal purity, and an incite- 
‘ment to preferve unfpotted virtue amidft 
abounding vice ) or, if they fhould be affirmed 
to hare fprung from a laudable intention in 
the great legiflator to promote external health 
and vigour of conftitution in a dangerous and 
enervating climate ^ he will probably allow, in 
the inftitiition, much folid wifdom and piety 5 
and, in the practice, much fubftantial be- 
nefit. But I will venture to affirm, that, in- 
dependently of thole momentous confidcra- 
tions, two other events, the moft intcrefling 
and the moft important in the annals of man- 
kind, are meant to be fliadowcd out, and the 
memory of them, by thefe rites, indelibly im- 
prefled and kept alive in the breaft of the de- 
votee : 
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votce : I mean, the creation of the world, 
when Brahma or the fpirit of .God floated, in 
his lotos-bed, upon the waters of the Chaos j 
and the deftruftion of that world by a gene- 
ral DELUGE. This latter aflertion will, un- 
doubtedly, provoke a farcaftic fmile, at my 
ignorance, from thofe who have read, in the 
preface to the code of Hindoo laws, that the 
Brahmins deny that “ the deluge ever took 
place in Hindoftan j” an aflertion, which Mr. 
Halhcd, in a future edition, will probably 
cancel from his otherwile valuable and au- 
thentic page. Having, however, made this 
fubjeiSl, as well as the not lefs involved one 
of their wild chronology, objefts of particular 
and of laborious inveftigation, I have the 
happinefs to acquaint the reader, that a con- 
fiderable part of the firfl: volume of the 
Hiflory of Hindoftan is devoted to the eluci- 
dation of thofe points. I may take the liberty 
to add, without indulging an improper vanity, 
that, though it be far from wanting that ad- 
ditional fupport, the grand fabric of the 
Mofaic theology, fo far from being fliaken to 
its foundations by thofe Indian chimseras, that 
have fo widely gone forth into the world and 
have been propagated with fuch indecent zeal 
by fome writers of a fceptical clafs, will, in 

the 
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the refult of the inveftigation, obtain a new 
column of adamant to uphold and adorn it. 
In fadV, every frefli attack upon that majeftic 
fabric tends only the more to prove its im- 
pregnable SOLIDITY, and cover its enemies 
with FRESH CONFUSION. Upon the prefent 
fubjedl, I .ought not to omit doing juftice to 
one of the greateft fcholars and the moft in- 
genious men of the prefent. age, who has fug- 
geftedthe novel, the pious, and the forcible, 
remark, that the real foundation of all the 
myfteries celebrated in every country, from the 
period of their fuppofed commencement in 
Egypt to that of their final extinflion at 
Rome in the prefeiSture.of Gracchus, was a 
pious and grateful attempt of the firft pofi:- 
diluvian ages to commemorate the miraculous 
efcape, under Divine Providence, of their im- 
mediate anceftors from the jaws of a watery 
. grave, and their prefervation in the ark, fa- 
bricated by the diredlion of God. I fiiall take 
the liberty of tranferibing a paflage or two, 
from the fecond volume of the Analyfis of 
Ancient Mythology, in illuftration of the 
author’s hypothefis. After afierting, that all 
the myflcrious rites of the Gentile world ap- 
pear to have been memorials of the deluge and 
of the events which immediately fucccedcd, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Bryant adds, ** Thofe myftcries, for tlie 
moft part, confiRcd of a melancholy procefs 5 
and were celebrated, by night, with torches, 
in commemoration of the Rate of darknefs in 
which the great patriarch and his family Jiad 
been involved.”^ In another place he takes 
notice, that there was fcarcely any circum- 
ftance, however minute, mentioned by Mofes 
concerning the ark and Noah, but- what was 
recorded in the family of Ham, It is faid of 
the patriarch, that he was a man of the earth, 
and Rvilled in planting and fowing, and every 
fpccics of agriculture. When he conRru 61 :ed 
the ark, he made a window in it 5 through 
whicli, after a feafon, he looked forth and 
faw the ruins of the former world. He made 
alfo a DOOR in tlic ark j which was a circum- 
Rance continually commemorated by the Gen- 
tile writers. The entrance, through it, they. 
cRcemed a pafiage to death and darknefs 5 
but the egrefs from it was reprefented as a 
return to life. And, as the refidence in the 
ark was an intermedSte Rate between a loR 
world and a world renewed, this was con- 
Rantly alluded to in their fymbolical reprefen- 
tations.”'j- The reader will obferve that the 

ingenious 

• Sec Bryant’s Analyiis, vol.ii. p.33i, 33a, 333- 

f Bryant’s Analyfis, vol.ii. p.a37. 
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ingenious analyft, throughout his inftruftivc 
-work, fuppofes Noah to be the genuine Ofiris. 
•He informs us, that, as the principal rites in 
Egypt were confefledly for a perfon loft and 
conligned fof* a time to darknefs, but who, 
after much bewailing and anxious fearch, was 
at length fonn.d, and fuppofed to be reftored 
to life, no allufion could poffibly point more 
dire6tiy-than this to the previous difappear- 
ance of the patriarch, to the perils and gloom 
with which he might well be fuppofed to be 
furrounded in the ark, and his confequent 
emerging and final reftoration to light and 
fafety. He obferves, that the emphatical ex- 
preflion of the fivg'/}g, when purified, " I have 
efcaped a faid calamity, and my lot is greatly 
mended 5” and, at the feaft of Ifis, the exulting 
exclamation, / JFe have 

found the lofl Osiris, let m rejoice together I have 
alfo a decided reference to the fame event j 
that, among many other circumftances cor- 
roborative of his pofition, not the leaft con- 
vincing is the very ceremony adopted, during 
the efforts of the priefts to find the mifling\ 
objc 61 of their refearch, that of a number of 
their body going down by night to the fea- 
fhore, bearing a facred feyphus, in which was 

a golden veffel in the form of a Jhip or boat^ 

and 
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Snd into which they poured (bme of the wa'ter 
of the river j that this being performed, the 
iliout of tumultuous joy above-mentioned 
broke forth from the crowd,- and that then 
Ofiris was fuppofed to be found.^ He winds 
up the whole of his argument, by proving, 
from Plutarch, that this cerempny of inclofing 
Ofiris in his tpmbj or ark, in memory of his 
having been in his life-time thus concealed to 
avoid the fury of Typhon, their known fym- 
bol of the ocean, took place precifely upon 
the feventeenth day of the fecond month, after 
the autumnal equinox } that is, in faft, uppri 
the very day on which the true Osiris en* 
tered the ark, which, in Scripture, is faid to 
have taken place in the fix hundredth year of 
Noah’s life, on the second month, and on 

THE SEVENTEENTH DAY OF THAT MONTH* 

The Eleufinian afpirant, after ablution, was 
clothed in a linen veftment, the emblem of 

V « • • 

purity, and, we are informed,*!' in the Indian 
regifter before-mentioned, that the Brahmin 
icandidale, in the firft ftage of probation, was. 
.'arrayed “ in a linen garment without future.” 
But the myftic temple itfelf, as defcribed by 
Vol.TI, Y Apuleiiis, 

« Bryant’s Ana’yfis, voLii. p. 333, 334, 335. 

■ f Ayeen Akbery, vol.iii. p^aiy. 
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Apuleius,^ was ades ampUJftmai according to 
Vitruvius, it was viagnttudinc', and, ac- 
cording to Strabo, it was capable of holding 
as large a number as a theatre.'f* If thefe fe- 
vcral authors had intended to defcribe the pa- 
godas of Salfette and of Elephanta, could they 
have" done it with more chara6lerifl:ic accu- 
racy ? temples, of which the former, accord- 
ing to M. Niebuhr, is a fquarc of 120 fcetj 
and in the latter of which, if we are rightly 
informed in the feventh volume of the Ar- 
chseologia, the grand altar alone is elevated to 
the aftonifliing height of twenty- feven feet. 
The gloomy avenues furrounding them have 
been alfo particularized 3 in which an over- 
whelming dread and horror feized the be- 
nighted wanderer j and, with rcfpecl to the 
gaudy lliows and fplendid fccnery occafionally 
difplayed to the view of the initiated in their 
receffesj who, that beholds the fuperb deco- 
rations, the richly-painted walls, and carved 
imagery, in the modern pagodas j who, that 
confiders the beauty of the colours, and the 
ingenuity of the devices, confpicuous in many 
of the manufactures of India, whether in gold 

and 


• Apulcii ?>'Ic‘arn&rph. vol.i. lib. ii. p.apr. 
f S:ri,Lor.i; Gic<g7r.ph, lib.ix. p. 3^0, edit. 
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nnd filiTi* ■ enamel, in boxes curioufly inlaid 
With ivory, iii carpets of filk richly flowered, 
niKh linens ftnined with variegated dies; can 
pofiibly entertain a doubt of the ability of the 
ancient Indians flrikingly to pourtray, on can- 
vafs or otherwife, tlic allegorical vifions, in 
which the genius of the nation takes fo much 
delight; the amaranthine bowers, in which 
beatified fpirits arc fuppofed to' refide, and 
the Elyfian plains of Eendra’s voluptuous 
paradife? 

The initiated, in the Grecian temples, were 
crowned with myrtle, and the PeiTian priefts of 
Mithra, and confequcntly thofe of India, (for 
the fyflem was theiarac,) were invariably deck- 
ed with a rich tiara, wound about with the 
fame foliage. Thus arrayed, the arclirprieft, 
according to Herodotus, sTrasihi Qscycmjyj fang 
the thcogony, of ode reciting the origin of 
the gods. The hierophant, that is, the rf- 
iw/tv o/* facred ihttigs in the Eleufinian .niVr- 
ftcrics, was arrayed in the habit and adorned 
with the fymbols of the great Creator of the 
world, of whom, in thofe.myftcrics, he .was fup- 
pofed to be the fubftitute, and. revered as the 
emblem. He was attended in his facred 
ofiice by three afliftant miniflers, of whom 
the firfl: was called ,£i,a.hxo?, or the tpreh- 

y 2 bearer ; 

» * 
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bearer; he was intended to reprefent the Svu. 
The fecond was denominated KnfjPy or the 
herald ; he was confidered as the type of the 
planet Mercury. The third was called 
*0 Itt/ or the miniftcr of the altar, and 
he was venerated as the fymbol of the Moon. 
The fame characleriftic diftinftions doubtlcfs 
prevailed in thofe of India, where the Sun, 
Moon, and Mercury, under the name of 
Budha, for ever occur in the varied page of 
their mythology. There perhaps, as in the 
rites of Mithra in Perfia, the chief gods at- 
tended in the alTumed charafters of the various 
conftellations. Their phyfical theology, which 
led them, in various inflances, to confider the 
Deity as an incarnate agent upon earth, would 
naturally lead them in thofe myflcrious inffi- 
tiiiions to fhadow our, under the perfon of 
the high prefiding Brahmin, the fupreme 
Creator of all things, and to decorate that fa- 
cred perfonage (the fymbolical reprefentation 
of Deity) after the manner of the Perfian Mi- 
thra, with a loofcly-floating tunic of a bright 
cerulean tin 6 lure, and fpangicd with innume- 
rable jflars. At the fame time, their great 
attachment to aftronomy would induce them 
to confider the priefis, who officiated arouiul 
him, as reprefenting thcpianetary train moving 
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in llicir feveral ftations by his immediate com- 
mand and influence, and clothed with bright- 
ncls from the reflection of his own tranfeen- 
dant glory. 


V 3 
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s E c r 10 N vm. 

'The v}ondcrful Analogy^ or rather the Idefility, 
of the Indian and Greek my/Ierions Theology 
havingi in the former SeSlioiit been fully fewn, 
it is the Author s Piirpofe in the prefent to vi- 
quire by vihat Channel the latter derived their 
"Knowledge of the Indian Religion and Litera- 
ture » — The Invejligation commences with an 
Inquiry into the Mra of the Fabrication of the 
Caverns of Indian and is purf tied in a compre- 
henfive Examination of the Arrangement and 
fymboHcal Ornaments of the Caverns of the 
Thebais, as reprefenied by the bef Writers and 
the lateft Travellers. — Strong Features of Si- 
militude every where apparent ^ as well in the 
CavernSy a7td their emblematical Sculptures, as 
in the myjlical Theology, anciently prevailijJg 
cither Country, a?id which originally gave Ex- 
ifence to thofe Sculptures. — The Caverns, 
therefore, both of Egypt and India, fabricated 
by the ancient Cuthite Colonies from Chaldcea, 

Y 4 in 
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hi the earliejl Periods of the TForld, before bii^ 
man Habitations and facred Edifices loere 
ereBed, — The Pefult of the Inquiry fated to 
be, that the Greeks obtained their Knowledge of 
the myferious Rites of Afa, through the Me- 
dium of Egypt, at that remote Period in which 
their Philofophers lifted the Sage^ of Egypt in 
the Ca'perns oj the Thebais. 

^■fj' ^HE nature of the myfterious rites and 
JL fciences, anciently eelebrated and taught 
in the caverns of Elephanta and Sal- 
SETTE, has been extenfivcly explained. The 
sera of the fabrication of thofe caverns is a 
point which cannot be fettled with equal ex- 
aflnefsj though it is probable that certain 
Sanscbeet inferiptions, difeovered on the 
walls of the former, and accurately engraved, 
but not explained, by M. Anquetil, may con- 
tain the defired information. An cxa6i copy 
of them, we are informed, is now in tiic 
polTcfiion of the Afiatic Society, of which we 
may cxpecl to fee as correct a verfion in feme 
future volume, and confequcntly this obfeure 
point elucidated. The taftc for hieroglyphic 
ornaments, difplaycd through thofe rcccifes in 
every part of India, (for thofe at Elora arc 

feiil 
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ftill more numerous and furprifing,) has m- 
clined fome writers to think them the work- 
manfliip of Egyptian artiftsj and the idea ap- 
parently derives force from a tradition preva- 
lent in thefe parts, and mentioned by Niebuhr, 

that there came hither a certain foreign 
people, who, in one night, hewed all the 
figures in the rock, and went away the enfuing 
morning.” Indeed, when we reflefl that the 
ancient Egyptians, under the name of Osi- 
ris,* paid adoration to the fun with fervour 
little inferior to that of the Perfians j that' in 
their hieroglyphics, according to the reprefen- 
tation of Macrobius, they pourtrayed that di- 
vinity under the fymbol of a fceptre and an eye^ 
the eye that furveyed and the fceptre that com- 
manded all things ; and that the whole moun- 
tainous region of Upper Egypt, bordering upon 
the Nile, was crowded with fubterraneous 
grottoes and caverns, abounding with afto- 
niftiing hieroglyphic fculptures, fo fimilar to 
thofe in India, that Ikilful examiners have 
thought they difcovered among the Thebais a 
great part of the Brahmin mythology j we are 
^lled with equal aftpnifliment and perplexity: 

On 

f The Lexicon of Jablonfki gives a new derivation of the word 
Oliris, which is tliere deduced foim Osh Iri, that is. He nvhe^ 
makes time. 
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might otlierwife with fome fliadow of reafon 
have been doubted, that the inhabitants, of 
Egypt, in thofe mofi: remote periods, differed 
not in fize from the prefent race of men. 
Thefe circumftances he mentions as incon- 
tefiable proofs, that the human race have not 
degenerated in ftature: “for the farcophagus,” 
he obferves, “ determines the fize of the body 
of the monarch for whom the pyramid w'as 
erefted: and the pafiages of that pyramid 
evince, that the workmen have not been of a 
larger fize than the prince ; fince the entrance 
and the egrefs fcarpely afford fufEcient room 
for men of moderate ftature, fuch as they have 
at prefent.” 

Our learned countryman, that profound geo- 
metrician and aftronomer, Mr, Greaves, who 
had vifited thofe pyramids, previoufly to Mr, 
Norden, and obliged the public with a defcrip- 
tion of them and their contents mathemati- 
cally corredl, corroborates his opinion on this 
point. He defcribes the internal dimenfions ' 
of the farcophagus as fomewhat exceeding fix 
feet in length, and not quite three feet in 
depth and breadth. “ A narrow fpace,” he 
adds, “ yet large enough to contain a moft 
potent and dreadful monarch when dead, for 
whom, when living, all Egypt was too ftrait 

and’ 
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and narrow a circuit. By tbcfc dimcnfions, 
and by fucli other obfervations as have been 
made by me, from feveral embalmed bodies in 
Egypt, wc may conclude that there is no de- 
cay in human nature ; (though the queftion is 
as old as Homer !) but that the men of this 
age are of the fame ftature of which they were 
three thoufarid years ago* notwith (landing St. 
Auguftin and others arc of a different opi- 
nion 

The Brahmins allb contend that the ffaturc, 
as well as the age of man, is gradually dc- 
creahng : fo that, as I have had occafion clfe- 
where to remark,'*)- from Mr. Holwell, towards 
the clofe of the Callee Yug, or prefent grand 
period of the world’s duration, his ftature 
ftiall be fo reduced, ** that he will not be able 
to pluck a Be REN GEL AH, or the egg-planl, 
without the afiiftance of a hooked ftick.” 
The fadl: is, that thefc prodigies of remote an- 
tiquity, raifed in the mind an admiration and 
an awe, which mounted into a fpccies of ido- 
latrous veneration for the original fabricators: 
and, while they beheld fuch amazing proofs of 

the 

• See Mr. Greaves’s Pyramidograpliia, in the firll volawo- of 
his works, edited by Dr. Birch, p. 131 , 8vo. Lond. I737- 

On the laduvn Cofmo^nny, in the f:rP volume of iH’-* 
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the grandeur of their minds, they thought 
tliey could do no lefs than accommodate them 
with a form in fome degree proportioned to 
the magnitude of their intclle6i:ual powers. 

i\'Ir. Norden’s feventh plate, equally beauti- 
ful as the others, exhibits a view of the grottoes 
of the great Tschabel Esselsele, or chained 
mountain ; and I could wifli to have prefented 
my fubferibers with an engraving of that 
mountain, together with a view of the Cana- 
rnli Rock, fwce they both foar alike into the 
air, will) a kind of wild grandeur, fufiicient to 
awe the mind of the favage into veneration, in 
the fame plate j but I have already gone be- 
yond my intended limits in the expcnfive arti- 
cle of engravings, and they will therefore reft 
contented with his verbal defeription of them. 

After giving an account of the chained moun- 
tain itfelf, fo called from a boom or chain 
which formerly extended acrofs the Nile, from 
its bafis to a rock on the oppofite fliore, and 
barred the paflage this way to an invading 
enemy, he proceeds to deferibe the adjoining 
grottoes, “ which arc numerous, having their 
fides entirely covered with the most beauti- 
ful HIEROGLYPHICS.” The light, entering 
only by the outlet of each grotto, was fcarcely 
fufficient to diftinguifli the various objefts, 

but 
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but at length our traveller perceived an open- 
ing at the top, and began to make his fketch.” 
Being fliortly after interrupted in his work by 
the Arabians aflembling in multitudes, he was 
only able to delineate “four figures in high 
relief fitting, and in their natural fize, two of 
them male and two of them female. The 
men who are in the middle have their arms 
folded acrofs the breaft, (an attitude very 
common in the Indian caverns,) and each wo- 
man takes hold of a man under the arm.”'^' 
Mr. Norden, however, took a lefs hafty furvey 
of the famous grottoes denominated Sababi- 
NATH, a name which pojfibly they may have de- 
rived from the fpecies of Sabian fupcrftition an- 
ciently praftifed in them. They arc fituated in 
the mountains bordering on the fliorc of the 
river Nile, called Tscheeat Ell Kofferi 5 
and the traveller muft afeend that mountain 
for two or three hours before he can arrive at 
the firft gate. “ Through this gate you enter 
into a large falcon, fupported by hexagonal 
pillars, contrived in the rock itfcif. The roofs 
arc adorned with paintings, which even at pre- 
fent we diftinguifli extremely well > while the 
gold, with which they \vcre originally deco- 
rated, glitters on all fides. Here and there v/c 

perceive 
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perceive openings, which lead to other apart-? 
Tiients j but, as they are filled with rubbifh, 
and as the paflkges into them are einbarrafled 
with it, few travellers choofe to venture them- 
felves there. Above, there is another apart- 
ment, to which you may with difficulty arrive, 
by climbing up on the outfide of the moun- 
tain. It is not fo extenfive a faloon as the 
former biit it is painted after a fimilar man- 
ner, and, like it, communicates with other 
adjoining apartments.”^ 

Mr. Greaves, iii defcribing the pyramid fe- 
cond in magnitude, e^prefles his afironifliment 
that no traveller before hith had particularly 
noticed “ two very ftately and elaborate pieces 
o'f cavern architeftiire,” by which that .pyra- 
mid is bounded on the north and weft fides. 
The following defcription of thefe rocky apart- 
ments, by that traveller, deferves particular 
notice, not becaufe the ftyle in which they 
are eifcavated -at all refembles that of Eie- 
phanta, but becaufe they bear a very ftriking 
fimilitude to the convents of the Talapoins, 
or priefts of Boodh, defcribed by Father Lou- 
bere, in his account of the kingdom of Siam, 
whither, in 1687, he went as ambafiador from 
the king of France. There can be little doubt 

hut 


<• Norden’s Egypt, vol.ii. p.34. 
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but that the fuperftition of Boodh, who, wc 
fliall prefently fee, is no other than the Som- 
MONACODOM, or ftupeiidous ftone deity of the 
Siamefe, came originally from Egypt — from 
that country where rocks and ftones, hewn 
into a thoufand fanciful forms, firfl received 
the adoration of mankind : from the neigh- 
bourhood of thofe lofty pyramids, the emblem 
of the SOLAR DEITY, and that colofTal Sphynx, 
the fymbol of the Sun in Leo and Virgo, 
which, majeftic even in ruins, ftill ftrike with 
awe the aftoniflied fpedtator. The period of 
his arrival, however, on the fliores of India, 
is involved in the profoundeft obfenrity, and 
the greateft fcholars of Alia have exerted upon 
that point, with various fuccefs, their critical 
fagacity. I lhall prefently ftate in brief what 
their feveral opinions are, referving, for a 
particular period of the enfuing hiftory, the 
full inveftigation of that perplexing event. 
For. the prefent I fliall only make one obfer- 
vation, as prefatoiy to the remarks immediate*^ 
ly following, that, according to Louberc, their 
aftronomers have fixed the death of Sommo- 
nacodom to the year before Chrift 545; and 
remind the reader, that the date of the inva- 
fion of Egypt, by Camby fes, is fixed by 

Uflicr to be in the year 525 preceding. A 

peculiar 
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peciiliai' conjunftion of the planets, Loube're 
informs * us, about that period took' place ; 
when their firft grand aftronomical epocha 
commenced: all which circumftances, if tlie 
intelligence can be depended on, tend ftrongly 
to evince of what material ufe aftronomy is 
towards reftifying the errors of chronology 
and fixing the doubtful events of hiftory. 
About thirty feet in depth, fays Mr. Greaves, 
and more than one thoufand and four hundred 
feet in length, have thefe apartments been 
hewn out of the hard rock in a perpendicular 
line, and fquared by the chiflel, as he fup- 
pofes, to ferve as lodgings for the priefts of 
the ftupendous temple adjoining. This o- 
pinion of Mr. Greaves, I muft obferve, re- 
markably corroborates Mr. Bryant’s judicious 
conjefture, tliat thofe amazing fabrics were 
not fokly intended for fepulchres, but for ob- 
fervatories and temples,' in which were cele- 
brated the- gloomy fuperilitious rites of the 
progeny of Cufli.* Mr. Greaves proceeds to 
obferve, that thefe caverns range along at a 
convenient diftance, parallel to the two fides 
above-mentioned of this pyramid, “ meeting 
VOL.II. Z 'at 

See Mr. Brj'anfs of Ancient Mythology, vol.iii. 
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at a right angle, and making a very fair and 
graceful profpe6t.” The entrance into them 
is by fquare openings, hewn out of the rock, 
not exceeding in magnitude thofe which he 
had deferibed before as forming the entrance 
of the firll pyramid, and which he had repre- 
fented as narrow and quadrangular. The 
chambers wdthin, he obferves, are likewife of 
a fquare form and well-proportioned, covered 
and arched above with the natural rock 3 in 
moft of which there was a paflage opening 
into an interior chamber, but fo obftru6led 
with rubbifhj and fo involved in darknefs, as 
to forbid all penetration into their recefles. 
Thefe chambers, it can fcarccly be doubted, 
had fome fecret communication with the in- 
terior apartments of this pyramid, the en- 
trance into which has, if ever known, been 
long fince forgotten. M. De la Loubere, 
among many interelling and curious particu- 
lars relative to the religious fentiments and 
public rites of the Talapoins, informs us, 
that this order of Slamefe priefts rcfidcs in 
convents, v/hich confifl: of many little cells, 
ranged within a large fquare inclofiirc. In 
the middle of this inclofure ftands the temple. 
Uc then adds : ‘f Certain pyramids iland 

near 
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near ami quite round the tcmj?lcj wliich are 
all inclofcd within four walls.”-- Pyramids 
and onr.LisKs form a diftinguifliing feature in 
the Egyptian architc6lurc. The whole country 
was covered with the former j and the reader, 
by cafiing his eye on the engraving, which 
reprefents the augufi: remains of the temple 
of Luxorc, in the TJichais, will obferve, that 
the attachment of the Egyptians to the latter 
fymbol was not lefs remarkable. In that 
plate he will fee two obklisks of aftonifliing 
iieight and magnitude ; and fince, wherefoever 
the Egyptians extended their influence, this 
])articular mode of fymbolizing the Deity 
feems very generally to have prevailed, a for- 
cible argument may thence be deduced, that 
it originatc^i among a people fo notorioufly de- 
voted to hieroglyphic worfliip. 

Thebes was at once the confecrated and the 
clafiic ground of Upper Egypt. There Science 
and Genius exhaufted all their powers in the 
fabrication of that augufl: temple to the Deity, 
of which one of the eight fnperb portals 
is exhibited to the reader in a portion of 
this work : ftuj^endoiis monument of the 
piety of that nation, fcarccly injured amidfl: 

7t 2 the 

* See La Loubcrc’s Hift. of Siam, in Harris’s Colleftion of 
Voy.agcs, vol.ii, p..|.82. 
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the vicifhtudes of the elements and the revo- 
lution of near three thoufand funs! The fub* 
terraneous recefles in this province, as defcri- 
bed by the great traveller Pocock, arc fo pro- 
digious, that they imprefs the mind with 
fcarcely Ic/s aftonifliment and admiration than 
the exterior edifices. They are called, in . the 
language of the country, Bab-el-Meluke, 
that is, the gate or court of .the kings ; and 
though, in the later periods of the empire, 
ufed as fepulchres for the fovercigns of Thebes, 
it is highly probable that they were anciently 
the refidence of the living. Indeed our tra- 
veller himfelf exprefles a fimilar belief, when 
lie deferibes his entrance among them as into 
“ a fort of ftreet, on each fide of which the 
rocky ground, about ten feet high, has rooms 
cut into it, fomc of them being fupported 
with pillars; and, as there is not the leafl: 
fign in the plain of private buildings, I 
thought that thefe, in the very earlicft times, 
might ferve as houfes, be the firfi: invention 
after tents, and contrived as a better flicltcr 
from wind and the cold of the nights.”'^’ 
Both Diodorus Siculus -j- and Strabo J men- 
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tion tliefe excavations as prodigies o£ Human 
labour, amounting in number to above forty; 
of which number, however, the entrance in- 
to only feventeen could be difcovered by Po- 
cock, and no more than nine could be pene- 
trated. Of thefe he has prefented his readers 
with plans, of which, as they greatly illuftrate 
every defcription of this kind, I lamented/the 
want in defcribing the Indian caverns. His 
verbal account of them is, however, very clear 
and intelligible, and I fhall therefore infert it 
in this place. 

“ The hills on each fide of the plain are 
high fieep rocks, and the whole place is 
covered with rough ftones, that leem to have 
rolled down from them. The grottoes are cut 
into the rock, in a mofi: beautiful manner, in 
iong^ rooms, or galleries, under the moun- 
tains, which are of a clofe white free-ftone, 
that cuts like chalk, and is as fmooth as the 
finefi: fiucco-work.” This defcription cannot 
fail of bringing to the mind of the reader the 
account, in a preceding page, of the ftories 
or galleries cut in the rock of Canarah, fo 
greatly refembling human habitations, as to 
have obtained for them the denomination of 
the city of Canarah. I ought like wife to have 
before fiated the very probable fuppofition of 

Z 3 Mr. 
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Mr. Hunter, that, however fince' hardened by 
time and weather, thefe excavations were pro- 
bably made when the rock was in a foftcr 
ftate, and cut like the chalky frec-ftonc here 
mentioned by Pocock. He proceeds thus in 
his interefting narration: “ Thefe galleries arc 
for the moft part about ten feet in lieight and 
width 5 four or five of them, one witliin the 
other, from' thirty to fifty feet long and from 
ten to fifteen feet high, generally lead to a 
fpacious room, in which is feen the tomb of 
the king, with his figure cut in relief on the 
lid. Ill the furthermoft room of another, the 
picture of the king is painted on the fione, at 
full-length i both the fides and the ciclings of 
the chambers are fculptiircd with hieroglyphics 
of birds and beafts, and fome of them paint- 
ed, remaining as frefii as if they were but 
juft finiflicd, though of fuch remote antiquity. 
The fepulchrc marked A (in his plate) is 
moft Beautifully adorned with hieroglyphics 
cut into the ftone and painted. Over the 
door the beetle is cut in a circle, and there 
is a human figure fitting on each fide. The 
galleries within have hieroglyphics fculpturcd 
on each fide, firft in a fort of compartment 
next to the cieling, in manner of a friexe; 
lower, figures arc cut out, reprefenting mum- 
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mies ; below thefe, for fbven feet from the 
ground, are hieroglyphics all down the fides, 
divided by lines into different columns. In the 
middle of the cieling there are figures of men 
for about three.feet in breadth, with stars on 
each fide. Among the hieroglyphics I obferved 
many goats heads,”* On tliis relation I muffc 
requeft permiffipn to obferve, that, as it feems 
abfurd to place human beings among the ftars, 
the beings, thus delineated on the cieling, 
muft be of celeftial origin, like thofe 'groups 
of GENU and dewtahs who are pourtrayed on 
the walls of the Indian caverns j - and, with 
refpecl to the goats heads, it will be remem- 
bered, that the goat was an animal facred to 
Pan, who, .1 have already obferved, was 
particularly worfliipped in a city of the 
Thebais, called, from that deity, Panopolis, ' 
the modern Akmin, 

Having occafioii to mention this celebrated 
city, I cannot refift the opportunity of bring- 
ing, from this authentic writer, a very con- 
vincing proof of what I have recently re- 
marked, that the temples of Egypt wei;e 
adorned with aftronoraical fyinbols, in the 
fame manner . as the fubterraneous Indian 
caverns were. This affertion the following 

Z 4 curious 

* Pocock’s Travels, vol.i. p-99* 
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curious pafTage flrikingly corroborates. Wan- 
dering over the extenfive ruins of Panopolis, 
the attention of Dr. Pocock was attra6led by a 
flone of ftupendous dimenfions, one of thofe 
that probably once adorned the top of the 
magnificent temple of that deity, but half- 
buried in the ground. The part of this mafly 
fragment, which protruded from the hill of 
ruins amidft which it was involved, was 
eighteen feet in length, and on one fide of it 
was “ a very extraordinary fculpturc, which 
3iad been painted, and from which I conclu- 
ded that it was a temple dedicated to the Sun, 
Within fome ornaments there are four circles; 
in the inner circle there is a figure, probably 
reprefehting the Sun : the fpaces between the 
two next are divided into twelve parts ; in the 
firfi, twelve birds arc cut in like feals ; in the 
next, twelve figures, defaced; which I con- 
jcflurcd might be th6 twelve signs of the 
ZODIAC. The outer circle, not divided, has 
in it figures of men, if I miftakc not, to the 
fame number. In each angle, between the 
outer circle and the fquarc ornaments that 
arc round it, is a figure which may pofiibly 
reprefent the four fcafons. A wing extends 
along one fide of it, from a fort of globe, 
marked out in lines, which probably had 

anotlicr 
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another wing, extending in the fame manner, 
it may be, over fuch another fculpture. The 
ftones, and fome others of a temple near, 
are fo large, that they cannot move them; 
nor do they ufe ftones in' building, but” (who 
can read the relation, without the moft poig- 
nant indignation !) they break, in pieces 
thefe fine morfels of" antiquity, adorned with 
hieroglyphics, and make lime of them. The 
entrance of this temple, feems to have been to 
the SOUTH, as that of the other was, proba- 
bly, to the NORTH. Moft- of it is white 
ftone, mixed with pebbles, and adorned with 
hieroglyphics ; one of them has stars cut on 
it, which without doubt covered part of the 
building.”*. But I muft return from the 
.temples to the cavems of Thebes, I muft re- 
vifit thofe gloomy fepulchres of her departed 
monarchs, which, probably, in the earlieft 
periods of the world, were the refidence of 
the anceftors of the human race. Let us 
once more, with filent ftep and with reveren- 
tial awe, explore the hallowed depofitaries of 
royal duft ! 

Purfuing his lonely journey through thofe 
Subterraneous apartments, our author found 
one, in which was the farcophagus of a king, 

adorned 
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adorned with hieroglyphics in different co- 
lumns, with figures of men, hawks, and 
bulls. The human figures were probably of 
the fame nature with the beings above-men- 
tioned and the hawk, or Ib is, is the known 
fymbol of Isis, as the bull, or Apis, was of 
Osiris, In another was fculptured a figure 
with its arms folded acrofs the breaft 5 over it 
a GLOBE, and a man kneeling on each fide. 
Dr. Pocock’s dcfcription of thefe fepulchral 
grottoes concludes with an account of one of 
uncommon magnitude, in which, fays he, “ is 
a ftatue of a man with a feeptre in his hand, 
and on the deling is a large figure of another 
man painted at top, with a particular fort of 
feeptre in his hand, and wings hanging down 
lower than his feet,” (from this dcfcription, 
probably Hermes,) “ and covering the whole 
body : this is a very, extraordinary figure, 
and the painting exceedingly frcfli. At the 
entrance, on each fide, arc four men, cut into 
the ftonc, above the natural fizc, having heads 
of hawks and other animals : on the infidc, a 
tortoife and a man with a goat’s head arc 
cut within a circle on each of the pilafters. 
At the entrance of K, a large bull's head is 
cut in relief, &c.” The tortoife, the testu- 
DO of the celeftial fphcrc, is the Hindoo fym- 
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bolof ftrcngili j upon which account Vecfiinu, 
in the fccond or Bara Avatar, afTumes 
lliat form to fu])port the globe finking in the 
bed of the ocean. The head, and part of the 
body, of an immenfe bull, \vc have obferved, 
i fines from the centre of the great pagoda of 
Jaggcrmiut ; and that the rock, through which 
the Ganges rufhes into Hindoflan, is called 
the C«nv-nEAD ROCK. It is readily granted, 
tliat to wlialfocvcr jiurpofc they were origiiially 
devoted, llicfe particular caverns were indu- 
bita])ly afterwards converted into fcpulchres; 
which circumflnncc might pofiibly lead Mr, 
Ovington into tiie error of afierting that the 
Indian caverns like wife were burying-places. 
Two ctltcr caverns, however, of very ample 
dimenfions, which he vifited the following 
day, were certainly not dormitories for the 
dead, but habitations of the living, or facred 
rccefics for the performance of the moft aw- 
ful rites of religion. To the firfi: of thefe he 
defeended by a flight of ten fteps, cut in the 
rock, which led to a room in which are fquare 
])illars, likewife hewn out of the folid rock, 
‘‘ Beyond that there is a long room with pil- 
lars ranging on each fide ; all the apartments 
arc in like manner adorned with hieroglyphics; 
but the ftonc is fcalcd in fuch a manner, and 
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js fo black in fome of the firfl* apartments, 
that there is great reafon to think the place 
lias been damaged by fire. Beyond thefe 
rooms, the apartments extend to the right, 
there being fevcral Iteps defeending dov/n- 
wards : one part leads to a gallery, cut round 
the rock, which has fome apartments on one 
hdc. In thefe, as well as in the apartments of 
the other grotto, marked B, are cavities cut 
perpendicular down to other chambers belov/, 
where I faw doors and openings, and where, 
probably, there are as many apartments above. 
One w'ould almoft imagine that thefe places 
were habitations for the living, and pofiibly 
might be cut under the palaces of the kings 
of the Thebes, if they were not the palaces 
themfelves,” Of the fecond of thefe extenfive 
caverns, marked B, in his plate. Dr. Pocock 
has given no particular defeription, but, if 
we may judge from the plate which exhibits 
the plan upon which it w'as fofmed, it was fa- 
bricated of dimenfions and hewn -with toil 
not lefs aflonifhing. 

Before I conclude the account of the Egyp- 
tian caverns by this celebrated traveller, the 
•reader may poffibly not be difpleafed if I Hate 
here, from the page immediately following 
•that account, the-dimcnfions of a yafl coloffal 

ftatue, 
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ilatue, which he difcovered. in fomd ruiiis ad- 
joining to the grottoes juft defcribed and ac- 
curately meafured. It will refcue from the 
fulpicion of hyperbole the account given by 
me, from Niebuhr, of the dimenfions of the 
grand buft in the Elephanta cavern, the cen- 
tre face of which, he will recolle6i:, alone, 
meafured, in length, five feet; that of the 
fame face the nofe meafured . one foot and a 
-half; that the width, from the ear only to 
the middle of the nofe, v^ras three feet four 
inches ; and that the ftupeiidous breadth of 
the whole figure, between the fhoulders, 'was 
near twenty feet/* . ' : 

This large* cplofTal ftatuc,” fays Dr. Po-' 
cock, is broken about the: middle of .the 
trunk: the head is fix feet broad: from the 
top - of the head to the bottom of the neck 
it meafures eleven feet, and fo it does from the 
bottom -of the . neck , to the navel. It is 
twenty-one feet broad at the fiioulders, the 
ear is three feet long and one foot four 
inches broad, and the foot is four feet eight 
inches broad.” In another court of this ruin- 
ed temple he faw the remains of ** two ftatues 
of black granite:, that to the weft, which is 
, in a fitting pofture, meafured, from the hands 

only 
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only to the elbow, five feet ^ and thence tb 
the flioulcler four feet. The ftatue, on the 
eaft, is three feet live inches long in the foot: 
lying at a cliftancc from it was the head, with 
the cap : it is three feet fix inches long ; and 
the car is one foot in length.”^ If admira- 
tion flionld be excited in the mind of the 
reader, on perufing the account of the di- 
menfions of thefc llatues, to what an exalted 
point will his aftoiiifliment be elevated, when 
he cafts his eye upon the fubfequent page, de- 
^feriptive of the celebrated ftatue of Memnon, 
{landing upon a pedeftal, which is alone above 
thirty feet in height and in width near twenty 
feet I I need not acquaint the clafiical reader 

that this is the famous ftatue ere6led iii the 
\ , 

'temple of Serapis, wdiich is affirmed, on the 
firfi: appulfe of the beam of the orient fun, to 
have emited a diftin^lly audible {bund. It is 
reprefented, by Dr. Pocock, as cornpbfed of a 
particular fort of porous dark granite, fuch as 
he never faw before, and much refembling the 
cagle-ftone. The ftatue itfelf is broken j but 
of the whole amazing mafsj the fabrication 
of which one would think muft have exhauft- , 
ed a quarry, fome idea may be formed, from 
the magnitude of tlie leg and foot, ftill re- 
maining 

I 

* Pdcock’s Dcfcriplion of the Eaft, vol.i. p. loi. 
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maining enjtire. ' Of thefe an engraving, en- 
tirely covered 'with the infcriptioris of Greek 
and Roman travellers, who bore their attefta- 
tion to. its having fent forth fuch a found on 
the riling of the fun, appears oppofite to page 
104 of his firft volume j and he found the 
height of the leg, “ from the bottom of the 
foot to the top of the knee, to be about nine- 
teen feet i from the bottom of the feet to the 
ankle, two feet fix inches ; to the top of the 
inftep, four feet; the foot itfelf being five 
feet broad, and the leg four feet in depth.”^ 
Stupendous as thefe merifurations mufl: appear^ 
even thefe appear comparatively fmall, when 
we confider what is related in Pliny, concern- 
ing the wonderful Sphynx; for, that writer 
affirms, that the head was no lefs than one 
hundred and two feet in circumference ; that 
the figure itfelf was fixty-two feet high front 
the belly -to the crown of the head; and that 
its entire length was 143 feet. ' It ought to be 
remarked here, that Pocock, in his defcription 
of the Sphynx, has inaccurately cited Plinyj 
as Hating the length of the figure to be only 
1 13 feet ; " whereas,” fays he, “ my account 
makes it 130 feet, which are feventeen feet 

more 
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more than Pliny.”- Put the real number of 
feet mentioned in Pliny is 143; as ftated 
above ; . and therefore his dimenfions, which 
are probably more exafV, are thirteen feet 
lefs than the number of feet affigncd by the 
Roman natiiralin:. Of its ancient altitude of 
fixty-threc feet, only tvveuty-feven now remain 
above the furface; fo that about, thirty-fix 
feet muft be buried in the accumulated fand 
and gravel. 

The reader has been, jufi: informed^ that 
thefe jftatues arc of hard black granite, as .are 
almoft all the ancient .ftatues of Egypt, ' This 
circumftance fuggefted to. Mr. Volney, one of 
the moft enlightened travellers that ever ex- 
plored the Eaft, the idea that the ancient 
Egyptians, to whole genius, talents, and 
learning, pofterity is fo deeply indebted, were 
BLACKS likewife, fince he thinks it, was na- 
tural , for them to choofe that their ftatues 
fliould be compoled of marble of tlie fame 
colour with themfelves. The idea firft occur- 
red to him, on a minute inveftigation of . the 
Iphynx 5 for, when he beheld her black com- 
plexion, and her features precifely thofe of a 

negro } 

* Plinii Nat. Hill. lib. xxxvi. c. 12, and p. 390, of vay edition, 
by Aldus ; and Pocock, vol.L p. 46. 
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hcgioi and when he recolledlcd, that Hero-» 
clotus Iiaci long ago aflerted his belief, that 
the Colchi were a colony of Egyptians, be- 
enufe, like them, they had black Ikins and 
frizzled hairj” M. Volncy immediately con- 
cluded, that the ancient Egyptians were real 
negroes, of ilie fame fpccics with all the na- 
tives of Africa. He has added to this fug- 
ged ion many very ingenious and interefting 
rcnccfions. He lays it down as a general 
rule, that the features of a nation are a kind 
of monument capable, in many cafes, of elu- 
cidating and afeertaining the teftimony of 
hillory concerning the origin of nations. 

How is our aftoniflimcnt exxited, when we 
behold the prefent barbarifm and ignorance of 
the Copts, defeended from the ancient Egyp- 
tians, men of fuch profound genius and luch 
exalted fcicnce ; and when we refleft, that to 
the race of negroes, at prefent our flaves, the 
objcfls of fuch extreme contempt to Eu- 
ropeans as to render it a problem among 
them whether the nnderftanding of ne- 
groes be capable of the fame culture with that 
of WHITE MEN, yct that to this race we owe 
our arts, our fciences, and even the very ufe 
of fpcech.”^ 

VoL. II. A a I fliali 

• See M. Volney’s Travels in Egypt, vol.i. p.83. 
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1 fliall hereafter endeavour to profit by thefs 
judicious remarks of M. Volney* and when 
my iiiftory fiiall ha\'e at length commenced, 
I fliall apply this rule of diferimination to fome 
of the moH: venerated ftatues of India. It is 
not a little remarkable, that, according to 
Herodotus, there were two Ethiopias ; one in 
Africa, the other in Afia : and, if the Delta 
of Egypt was peopled by the Thebaic Ethio- 
pians, it is, at leaft, poflible, that the penin^ 
fula of Bg)^pt might have for 'its frit inha- 
bitants the Ethiopians of Afia. In addition 
to M. .Volney’s remarks on this fubjecl, I 
mull alfo be permitted to obferve, that the 
ancients really did, in fabricating their ftatues 
of men and objefls, attend to the complexion, 
properties, or country to which they belonged. 
Mr. ' Addifon, in his travels, elegantly re- 
marks, that he never faw any ftatue of sleep 
that was not of black marble ^ alluding, doubt- 
lefs, to the night, which is appropriated to 
ftcep. All the ftatues of the Nile, and in 
particular that fine one at prelent to be leeii in 
the garden of the - Vatican at Rome, are of 
black marble, emblematical of the colour of 
the Ethiopians, amidft whole lofty mountains 
that river has its Iburce. 

Ufque coloratis amnis devexua ab Indis.” 

ViRG. Georg. 4. 
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This quotation from Virgil, concerning the 
Nile, is higlily clcfcrving of notice, bccaufe it 
affords additional evidence of what was affcit- 
cd in tlic early ])ages of the Geographical Dif- 
fertation, that the name of India was extend- 
ed hy the ancients to Ethiopia j and that, in 
fa(5l, from their ignorance of the geography of 
the higher Afia, India and Ethiopia were fomc- 
times confidcrcd as the fame country. The 
reader will rccollc6V, that one of the idols, in 
tlic j^agoda of Jaggernaut, is deferibed by Cap- 
tain Hamilton ns a huge elacic stone, of a 
PYRAMIDAL FORM; and the SoMMONACO- 
DOM, being the reprefentative of the Egyptian 
god and prophet Boodii among the Siamefe, is 
of the fame fable complexion. In the deferip- 
tion from the Aycen Akbery, inferted in a pre- 
ceding page, of an immenfe temple erected to 
the fun by an ancient rajah, the reader has been 
made acquainted, that in the front of the gate 
there flood a pillar of black ftonc, of an o6la- 
gonal form, fifty cubits high : he will hereafter 
be informed, from Tavernier, that, in the pa- 
goda of Benares, that traveller likewife ob- 
ferved a confpicuous idol of black ftone; and 
that the ftatue of Crecflina, in his celebrated 
temple of Mathura, is of black ntarble. It 
is very remarkable, that one of the principal 

A a 2 ceremonies 
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ceremonies incumbent upon the priefts of thefe 
flonc deities, according to Tavernier, is to 
anoint them daily with odoriferous oils, a cir- 
Cumftance which immediately brings to our 
remen^brance the fimihr pradlice of Jacob, 
who, after the famous vifion of the celeftial 
ladder, recorded in Scripture, /oo/i the flone 
which he had put for hts pillows, and fet it up for^ 
d PILLAR, and poured oil upon the top of it. It 
is added, that he called the name of that place 
Beth-el that is, the houfe of God, as the pa- 
triarch himfelf explains the word; for this 
fone, which I have fet for a pillar, fiall be called 
God’s HOUSE. Gen. xxviii, i8. This paffage 
evinces, of Jiow great antiquity is the cuftom 
of confidering ftones in a facred light, as well 
as the anointing them with confccrated oil. 
From this condudl of Jacob and this Hebrew 
appellative, the learned Bochart, with great 
ingenuity and reafon, infills that the name 
and veneration of the facred Hones, called B^e- 
TYLi, fo celebrated in all pagan antiquity, 
w'ere derived.* Thefe Bastyli were Hones of a 
round. form; they were' fuppofed to be ani- 
mated, by means of magical incantations, with 
a portion of the Deity; they were confulted, on 
occafions of great and preffing emergency, as 

a kind 


*■ Vide Eocharti Sacra Geograph. lib. i. p. j8. 
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a kind of divine oracles, and were fufpended, 
either round tlie neck, or on fome other part 
of tlie body, of the enraptured devotee. Of 
thefe confccrated ftoncs, fome were dedicated 
to Jupiter and others to the Sunj but they 
were confidercd as in a more particular man- 
ner facred to Saturn, who is fabled to have 
fwallowcd one of thefe ftoncs in the place of 
Jupiter, when he was feized with the fangui- 
nary furor of devouring his children. The 
fable proceeds to affirm, that the god having 
found his miftakc, and vomited it up again, 
this ftonc was preferved near the temple of 
Delphi, where care was taken to anoint it daily 
nvith oily and to cover it with wool, that had 
grown on the days of the Saturn ali an fefti- 
val.* The above relation affords a very re- 
markable proof (and it is very far from being 
the only one of the kind which thefe volumes 
will exhibit) how clofely the pagan world imi- 
tated, and how bafcly they perverted, the reli- 
gious rites of the ancient and venerable patri- 
archs. Thus, the fetting up of a ftone, by 
this holy perfon, in grateful memory of the 

A a 3 celeft'ial 

" Sec Stephanus on the word Thaumafms, and alfo Paufanias, 
who more amply relates the ftory. The meaning of tliis curious, 
fable feems to be, that Saturn, or Time, (as the word Chronos,, 
elegantly called by Horace IPempns 'cdrix rerum, fignifies,) devours 
whatever he produces. His oSspring are die. revolving years. 
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celcflial vifion vouchfafed him from above,' 
and as a monument of the divine goodnefs, 
which had fo confpicuoufly guarded him in 
his journey, probably became the occ'ahon of 
all the idolatry paid, in fucceeding ages, to 
thofe fliapclefs maffes of unhewn fione, of 
which fo many aftonitl'iing remains are fcat- 
tered up and down the Afiatic, and, I may 
add, the European, world. 

Thefc idol-reprefentations of Deity, it has 
been obferved, were at firft rugged and lhape— 
lefs as the rock from which they were torn : 
and I am of opinion this argument may be 
fairly urged in favour of the high antiquity of 
many of thofe rude and formlefs blocks, both 
of wood and ftone, that are at prefent ho- 
noured with adoration in the moft I'enerated 
pagodas of Hindoftan. As mankind them- 
felves grew more poliflicd, and as flajtuary im- 
proved, their deities were reprefented under 
forms lefs hideous and difgufting ; and thofe 
forms were accommodated to the new notions 
of Deity v/hich their earlieft fpeculations in 
phyfics, and their increafing knowledge of 
aftronomy, infpired. The mafTy unhewn Hones 
foon fliot up into graceful pyramids and lofty 
obeliik.s, after the model of the folar ray and 
the afcciiding flame. The. pyramidal form, 

. however. 
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however, did not univcrfally prevail. Some 
of thofe mighty mafles were, hewn into fquare 
columns, obtufe at the fummit, whofe four 
polifiicd fulcs fymbolizcd the four elements, or 
were carved to face the four cardinal points. 
The earth, fays Kufebius, was reprefented by 
a cylindrical done. The oftagon black co- 
lumn, mentioned in the preceding page, might 
pofiibly have been fabricated in allufion to 
fomc fimilar notion deriving its birth from 
phyfics and aftronomy. Even the form of 
the CROSS, as allufivc to the four elements, 
was no unufual fymbol in the pagan world; 
and indeed Tavernier, as we fliall hereafter 
fee, deferibes two of the principal pagodas of 
India,, Benares and Mathura, as ere6led in the 
form of VAST crosses, of which each wing is 
equal in extent. 

Let not the piety of the catholic Chriftian 
be offended at the preceding aflertion, that the 
cross was one of the moft ufual fymbols among 
the hieroglyphics of Egypt and India. Equally 
honoured in the Gentile and the Chriftian 
world, this emblem ofjuniverfal nature, of that 
world to whofe four quarters its diverging 
radii pointed, decorated the hands of moft of 
the fculptured images in the former country; 
and, in the latter, ftamped its form upon the 

A a 4 moft 
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i-noft majeftic of the flirines of their deities. . It 
repeatedly occurs on the Pamphylian and other 
obelilks j and the antiquaries Kircher and 
Mountfaucon have both honoured it with par- 
ticular notice. The CRtJ3c ansata of Hermes 
is reprefented by the former as a moft fublime 
hieroglyphic, as a moft myfterious and power-; 
ful amulet, endowed with an aftonifliing vir- 
tue, and as exhibiting one of the moft corh- 
plete mathematical figures; haheniem Iongi>> 
iud'mem aique latitudinetjit ct quatuor anguloi 
rcSIos'i* pofieffing at once both length and 
breadth, and having four right angles, at once 
allufive to the four cardinal points of the world 
and typical of the four elements. In pages 
277, 279, 280, and*28ii of the third volume 
of his OEdipus, are fymbolical reprefentations, 
copied from the Barberine obeliik, of the four 
elements; fire, defignated by a fig;ure of 
Ofiris, as the anima mundi, pr foul of the 
world, with a hawk’s head; the air, by a 
figure bearing on his head a cap adorned with ' 
an orb, and wings, the ufual emblem of the 
AIR on Egyptian monuments; the earth, 
by that of Isis, the great mother of all things, 
with a calathus on her head, containing ears 
of grain, a bunch of flowers, and the horns of 
a cpw, r 11 emblems, as well as the fwelling 

bofom 
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bofom which the gocldefs difplays, of fertility 
and plenty ; and, laftly, water, typified by a 
fiatue bearing tlie head and face of the Ibis, 
a bird facred 10 the Nile, and with the horns 
Inna fextiliSi of the moon, which in the month 
of Augufl: was fuppofed to aflifl: in caufing the 
inundations of tliat river. All thefe figures, 
thus emblematical of the elements, which 
arc higlily worthy a minute examination, bear 
llic hallowed crofs with its circular handle, by 
which they were collc£lively and ftrikingly re- 
prefented. To the confidcration of the fame 
fubjc( 5 f, Mountfaucon has alfo devoted a fevy 
intcrefting pages, which will hereafter claim 
our attention. 

If M. Voincy’s argument, that the colour 
of the llatuc frequently denotes the defeent 
and nation of the perfon fculptured, be al- 
lowed, I truft my own humble aflertion, that 
the qualities and property of the obje6l: are 
often pointed out by the fame means, will not 
be refufed its weight, becaufe it is founded on 
very ancient and refpe6lable authority. liliall 
briefly ftate that authority. Porphyry, cited 
by Eufebius, expreflly fays, that the ancients 
reprefented the Deity by a black ftone, becaufe 
his nature is obfeure and infcrutable by man.* 

The 

»^Eufeb. cle Pr.Tp. Evang. lib.iii. 1. 3. p.31. cdit. Bafil. i 
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The ancient Arabians, who lived in a region of 
rock, according botli to Suidas^ and Strabo, '[• 
continued to a very late period to worfliip the 
image of their tutelary god Mars, erefted at 
Petra under the figure of a fquare black ftone; 
for blacky fay thefc authors, was thought a 
proper colour to veil the folemn myfteries of 
religion. The fame rule feems to have been 
obferved in ftatucs fabricated of wood, in the 
formation of which the diftingulfhing attri- 
bute or fun6lion of the deity was generally 
attended to. Paufanias has enumerated the 
fcveral kinds of wood made ufe of for this 
purpofe. As the ebony, cyprefs, cedar, oak, 
yew, and box-trees. Thus, to the formation 
of thofe of Jupiter, the fovereign of gods and 
men, the oak, the monarch of the woods, was 
•devoted. Hence the myrtle, facred to Venus, 
compofed the beautiful llatue of the’ queen of 
love. The olive, a tree confecrated to fcience, 
of which whole groves adorned Athens, the 
feat of learning and philofophy, gladly, fabr 
mitted to the axe to form the ftatue of Minerva, 
the patron of the arts. Of the infernal deities, 
the funereal cyprefs and the baleful yew 

ufually 


* Suida,: in voce Teas Mars, 
f Strabo-iis GcograpK. lib. xvU. 
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iiru:’.i!y formed tlic gloomy and inaiifincious 
It is now hliili lime to conclude this c.v- 

O 

curfion to ilic caverns of llie Tlicbais, and 
to Hate the rcfult of the inquiry. It remains 
for me to Hicw, that the cxcurfion itfclf was 
nor entirely unncceflary; hut, by producing 
fume more particular proofs, as well as by a 
few n lilting and indifputablc traits, to de- 
monniaic that the mythology of the Hindoos 
and I'igvjstians had the fitnc origin, and in 
leniiiy, even at prefent, arc not greatly dif^ 
limilar. Alany proofs of a general nature 
have been already niiduccd, and more ftill will 
l)e ])oi:'.ted out in the fecond chapter of this 
Difieriniion ; when, after having deferibed the 
jiagodas, 1 Hi all proceed more minutely to 
confider the tlieologicnl rites now praclifed in 
them, and certain cnlloms and maxims origi- 
nating in the folemnitics of religion, common 
to botli nations. For the prefent I fliall only 
rcmarlc, that there feems to have prevailed, in 
Egypt, a more ancient mythology than we 
liavc as yet received any fatisfaclory account 
of j for, though the ftatucs of the Nile and 
thofc in the Delta might be ulacx, poflibly 
hccaufc fabricated by an Ethiopian race, yet we 
Know from Eufebius, whom I muft auotc 

at 
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at length in my account of the Indian cof- 
mogony, that tlie great Cneph, that moft an- 
cient divinity of Egypt, was a being of a 
DARK BLUE complexion,^'' the colour of the 
heavenly region from which he defcended. I 
mu ft alfo remark, that though the Sommona- 
codom be a black ftone, as reprefenting Boodh, 
who came to India from a nation of blacks, 
and though Creefiina was fo called from his 
black complexion, yet we have certain infor- 
mation from Sir William Jones, who I muft 
likewife hereafter cite more at length on this 
curious fubjeft, that the great ftatne of Na- 
RAYEN, or the Spirit of God, who at the, 
beginning of time floated on the waters, as 
that ftatne is now to be feen elevated in the 
great refervoir of Catmandu, the capital of 
Nepaul, is formed of blue MARBLE.'f' Cneph, 
therefore, and Narayen are evidently the 
fame deity, under two different appellations, 
Eufebius, in his treatife, recently cited, De 
Preparatione Evangelica, which is a wonder- 
ful mine of Oriental theological fcience, and 
contains many fragments of the more ancient 
philofophers of Afia, now loft, afferts, from 

Horus- 

1 

* Vide Eufebius de Prxp, Evang. lib. iii. cap. 1 1. . 

See Sir W. Jones in tlie AfiaticRcfearcIies, Vol.i. p. 2611 , 
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ITorus-ApolIo, that the old Egyptians fymbo- 
lined the world by a hlue ferpent with yel - 
low fcalcs ; that is, as Horus-Apollo him- 
fcir exjdains it, the firmament fpanglcd with, 
fiars. In a preceding quotation, from M. 
Sonnerat, on the Indian mythology, the 
leader mufi liavc obferved ideas very confonant 
to this in the manner in which their painters 
dtJignatcd the planet Sa.vi, or Saturn, viz. as 
a divinity of a blue colour, inveflcd with 
ferpents in a circle ; and, in faef, to Eufe- 
bius’s account it may he added, that, in our 
editions of Horapollo, he himfelf deferibes 
this mundane ferpent, the Agaihodaimon of 
Egypt, as in a circular pofition j for, it is the 
ferpent wreathed into a circle, by holding his 
tail in his mouth/' By this they probably 
meant to fliadow out the rotundity of the 
world j or, fince the ferpent, thus fculptured,- 
was, among the Egyptians, tlic common em- 
blem of eternity, they might pofllbly intend 
to intimate the old athciHical do6lrine of its 
eternal duration. 

It 

* Serpentem pingunt, fays Horapollo, qui fuam iplius cau- 
danrodat; vatiis intcrflinilam fqiininis. Per fquamas, quidem, 
tTi tLAf, quibiis cffilum, feu mimdus diflinftus eft, oblcure in- 
dicanrw. 'V’idc Hori-ApoUonis Hicrogl/phica, p, 8, edit, di;- 
odcunio, i6jt. 
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It his already been obferved, in the Geogra- 
phical Diliertation,* that Sir W. Jones is in- 
clined to derive the name of the river of 
Egypt from the Sanfereet word Nila, or bhiei 
and he cites Dionyliiis, who exprefily calls the 
Nile 071 azure Jlrcam^ in corroboration of his 
opinion. Now it is exceedingly ifingular, that 
the Indus, in the early part of its courfe, 
fhould be called the Nilab, from the blue 
call of its waters. Indeed one large branch 
of the Indus ftill bears that name: and, 
poffibly, it was the fimilitude of their names, 
which led Alexander into that enormous error, 
recorded in Arrian, of imagining, upon his 
arrival at the banks of the Indus, that he had 
difeovered the fources of the Nile. \ But let 
us proceed to Hate fome farther particulars, 
in which this fimilitude is ftill more dire6lly 
and diftinftly vifible. 

If Brahma, in the a6l of creation, be 
painted in the pagodas floating over the furface 
of the vaft watery abyfs, while he reclines 
upon the expanded leaf of the lotos j exa6i:ly 
in the fame attitude, and recumbent upon the 
fame facred plant, does the figure of Ofiris 
conflantly occur on all the monuments of 

Egyptian 

* See. the foregoing Differtation in page 302, and Major Ren-, 
nel’s remark upon the colour of the Nilab, there cited. 
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Egyptian antiquity. Inftances of the latter 
deity, thus defignated, may be feen by the 
inquifitive reader in Kircher, Ksempfer, 
Mountfaucon, and in the curious and elabo- 
rate work of M. D’Ancarville, who has at- 
tempted, from a feries of commemorative 
coins and, medals, to give us a hiftory of 
the earlieft progrefs of the arts and the difFu- 
hon of fuperftitious rites throughout the 
ancient world. In the firft volume alfo of 
this hiftory, I lhall be happy, from my 
own rather extenfive colleflion made for 
the elucidation of it, to prefent the reader 
with engravings of fome of the more re- 
markable reprefentations on ancient coins 
and fcuipturesj particularly of Osiris upon 
THE lotos, the SERPENT-WORSHIP, and 
THE MUNDANE EGG J all of whicll nOtioDS 
were as familiar to the ancient Hindoo fages as 
ever they were to the Egyptian, Perfian, and 
Greek, pliilofophers ; and, as appears to me, 
at a period far more remote than, from any 
remaining annals of thefe latter nations, it 
can be proved they . flouriflied among them. 
Thefe plates, however expenlive they may be 
to the author, vvill prove of infinite ufe , to- 
wards illuftrating the comparative defcription, 
which it is my intention to exhibit, of the 

Oriental 
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Oriental cofmogonies, and will, in particulii-j 
. throw great light on the ancient hiftoiy and 
mythology of Hindojftan. 

' The laft of thofe celebrated antiquaries men- 
tioned above, M. D’Ancarville, decidedly cor- 
roborates what I have before remarked on the 
ancient worfliip of ftones, gradually improving 
in form and grace, from the rude block adored 
in Scythia, as the reprefentation of Deity, to 
the polilhed and elegant ftatues of Greece ; — • 

• Greece which, he obferves, added nothing but 
beauty to the idea of the Deity, entertained 
by thofe who conceived his majefty and attri- 
butes to be moft properly reprefented by gi- 
gantic fculptures and mafly fymbols. The 
commencing of his laborious ihveftigations b)P 
medals, rather than by dejlgns, was a ftep 
equally novel and judicious, fince the engraved 
tablet of brafs and copper, as I have in my 
preface obferved, with refpe6t to thofe dug up 
in India, bids fair to remain, when the fculp- 
tured ftone fliall have crumbled into duft, and 
the, tints of the moft glowing piflure ftiall 
have been totally obliterated. Ancient coins, 
he fays, not only preferve iinprefled the figures 
tinder which the gods were worfliipped, but 
in their very formation are emblematical of 
thofe figures. According to Plutarch, he re- 
marks. 
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marks, that the moft ancient Greek coins are 
of an obclifcal form, and ‘intended to imitate 
the folar ray : they reprefent javelins, or, to 
life his own words, les b€lem7iites^ commonly 
called the tJmiider-jione^ of which javelins were 
anciently made. Of coins, bearing this obe- 
lifcal form, there is great variety exhibited in 
his firjft volume : but it was not fo much my 
intention to mark this, though a circumftance 
extremely curious, as the fucceeding obferva- 
tion. M. d’Ancarville aflerts, that the bekm- 
nite coins, which reprefent the thunder, that 
is, the power of the Almighty, and, confe- 
quently,^the D«Vy by his fymboly are often 
found fiiiTOunded by the tamara - leaf, to 
lignify thiat thunder is engendered in the re- 
gion of clouds created by the water, near 
which the tamara conftantly grows. For- the 
proof of this aflertion, he refers us to the 
valuable collection of an ingenious gentleman 
of our own country j finCe, in the mufeum of 
Mr. Charles Townley, he obferves, that the 
SACRED FIRE, on an ancient candelabre of 
■white marble, is reprefented as furrounded by 
a tamara- leaf. ^ Now the plant of the ta» 
mara is the fame with the nelumbo of Lin- , 
VoL. 11, B b nsBus. 

« See M. D’Ancarville’s Recherchcs fur I’prigine et les Progyes 
dcs Arts de la Grece, p.6. edit. 4to, a Londres, 1785.' 
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ilfBUS. It is an aquatic plant, , of the genus 
of the nymphsea, and, if I may judge from a 
jxint of it in Kcmpfcr,^ not diflimilar froni 
the LOTOS, on which Brahma and Ofiris float 
upon the chaos. The candelabre of Mr, 
Ibwnicy, therefore, appears at once to refolve' 
tlic whole myflery j for, fince we have repeat- 
edly obferved, from Plutai'ch, that Ofiris is the 
fun ; and fince Sir William Jones informs us,' 
that the names of Brahma, Vee/linu, and 
Seeva, coalefce, and form the myflical word 
OMj a word which in the ancient Sanfereet 


chara£i:er is 


thus reprefen ted, and 


which cbara<5ler fignifics neither more nor 
lefs than the solar fire ; theconfequence is, 
that the ancient Egyptians and Indians adored 
the fame deity, under two different appella- 
tions. ; til at deity which I have proved was fo 
univerfally worfhipped in Perfia, and through- 
out Afia, THE SuN,- 

As Ofiris and Brahma thus nearly refemble 
each other, at leall: in the paintings and fculp- 
tures of the Eaflr, ,fb if we examine the cha- 
racter and attributes of Seeva, the deftroy- 
ing power of this country,, his functions ex- 
hibit 

. * See Kempfer’s Hift. of Japan, vol. ii. and plate 57. ■ The 
reader, who poffclTes and will turn to Kempfer’s curious book, will 
there fee the great , god of Japan, with innumerable arms, all 
adorned with various fymbols, feated upon tlic tamara. 
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hilsit too dofe a parallel to thofe of the T"^- 
PHOK, or evil genius of Egypt, to permit us 
to hefitafc one moment in pronouncing that 
they originally fprang from otie central and 
common fource. 

... During the whole of our progreflive fur- 
vey of the ca^uerns of Upper Egypt) and the 
mythological fculptures illuftrative of the an- 
cient worfliip of that country, increafing evi- 
dence feems to have arifen, that they were ori- 
ginally invented by the fame ingenious race, 
and fabricated by the fame Ikilful hands. Tra- 
vellers, who have vifited Egypt in periods far 
more recent than thofe in which the above- 
cited authors journeyed thither, confirm the 
truth of their relation, in regard both to the 
number and extent of the excavations, the 
beauty of the fculptures, and their fimilitude 
to thofe carved in the caKterm of India. The 
final refult, therefore, of this extended in- 
Veftigation is, that, in the remoteft periods, 
there has exifted a moft intimate conileCriort 
between the two nations, and that colonies, 
emigrating from Egypt to India, or from India 
to Egypt, tranfported their deities into the 
country in which they refpedlively took up 
their abode. But, as the Brahmin, if he quit 
his native fliore, violates the precepts of his 

B b 2 religion^ 
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religion, of the two hypothefes, that is the 
more probable which affigns the fabrication of 
them to the enterprizing, the daring, Cuthites, 
the anceiflors of the race of Mizraim. When 
we farther confider, that feme of thefe tra- 
vellers, more intimately exploring the Egyp-. 
tian caverns, and more minutely examining 
the fculptures with which they are adorned, 
have pofitively aflerted, that. they difeovered 
among them the figures of the gods-^' Jaga- 
NAUT, Ganees, and Veeshnu, we can hardly 
refufe our aflfent to an opinion fupported by 
fuch ftrong evidence. “ Oppofite Miniah,” 
fays M. Savary in his thirtieth letter on 
Egypt, is the village of Gerabia ; and, far- 
ther up, that of Saouadi. Here the . grottoes 
of theThebais begin, famous fo'r the aufterity 
of the Anchorets, who retired’ hither during 
the primitive ages of Chriftianity. They ex- 
tend for .twenty leagues, as' far as faeing 
Marifelout, and were excavated, by the ancient 
Egyptians. The hieroglyphics, found in them, 
atteft their antiquity.” To thofe who are 
decidedly of opinion, ’ that the Indians are 
defeended from Hajvt, by Rama, the fon of 

Cush, 

% 

* Thefe, in particular, are the fentiments of M. Chevalxer* 
Uilny years governor of Chakdern aqore. Sec Savary’s Let- 
voi. ii, p. 6. ^ , 
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Cush, the pointed hmilitude in tliefe and in- 
numerable other inftanccs, between them and 
the Egyptians, will appear by no means fur- 
prifing; but how far that opinion may be pro- 
bable is a fubjeft which in the enfuing hiftory 
\vill be confidered at fonie extent. 

j 

Other writers, indulging a ftill wider fcope 
of conjefture, have traced to Ethiopia, that 
country of eternal rock, the original fabri- 
cators of this kind of cavern-temple. Their 
opinion is founded upon the defeription which 
Ludolphus^' gives of the early and flourifliing 
ftate of architedlure in that country, evident 
in the vaft ruins of the ancient capital of 
AxumA, and of many magnificent temples 
cut out of the live rock. Indeed, in confir- 
mation of the opinion, that religious ceremo- 
nies in Ethiopia, at no very remote period, 
were performed in caverns, I may qbferve, 
that, in an edition of that author now lying 
before me, there is a very curious engraving 
on the lid of a coffin, dug up, fays Ludolph, 
in a Chriftian church-yard, near the high-way 
called Prifcillas^" which reprefents the partici- 
pation of the holy communion, by fome early 
Chriftian converts, in the dark recefs of a 

B b 3 facred 


« Ludolphiu’s Hift. Ethlop. p. 170. edit. i6Sz, 
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facred grotto. A remark of Mr. Hunter may 
alfb with, more propriety be noted here than it 
could have been before; that many circum- 
ftances would induce us to fuppofe the Indian 
caverns to have been conftrufted by a very 
different race of men from thofe who at this 
day inhabit the country. The reafons, which 
that gentleman afligiis for holding this o- 
pinion, are founded upon the natural indo- 
lence that diftinguiflies the prefent inhabitants, 
apparently incapacitating them for works 
of fuch enormous labour ; and upon their 
general ignorance of that graceful elegance of 
form and proportion of feature which confti- 
tute the principal beauty of fculpture, and 
which, in fo remarkable a manner, diftinguifli 
the majority pf the figures juft deferibed. 
“ But, farther, it is natural to fuppofe that 
thofe artifts would take the model of. their 
work from among themfelves ; thefe figures, 
however, are very far from refembling the 
prefent race of Indians. The general form of 
the body is more robuft and mufcular; but 
the moft remarkable difference lies in the 
countenance, which is brohd and full ', the 
mfe fiat', the lips, particularly the under-lip, 
remarkably thick ; and the whole combination 
of features of a drowly appearance, very un- 
like 
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like that , acute and fprightly look which 
diftinguiflies the natives of Hindollan.”** 

Since both the Egyptians and Ethiopians 
were the undoubted dcfccndants of Ham, as 
poffibly might be the Hindoos 5 and, confe- 
quently, fince all muft be fuppofed to have 
been infefted vvith the original idolatry of 
Chaldjea, that primeval country, where their 
anceftors fo long refided ; I (hall again prefent 
the reader with an extra 6 l from the fame pro- 
phet whom I cited in a former page, in eluci- 
dation of the fupcrftitious rites pradbifcd in 
the myftic cell of Egypt, and of the fculp- 
tures pourtrayed on the walls, both of thofe 
cells and the caves of India. Whoever atten- 
tively confidcrs what, from various authors, 
and fome of fuch unimpeachable veracity as 
Niebuhr, Hunter, and Perron, has been be- 
, fore related, concerning the fplendid regal or- 
naments that decorate the head and ?jeck ; the 
. zo7t€Si jewelled or ferpentine, that gird round 
the uoaift of the Indian ftatues 5 whoever, in 
India, has feen the profulion of vermilion or 
faffron, with which, according to his caft, the 
devout Hindoo, at the performance of his 
facred juggen, marks both his own forehead 
and that of the deity he adores, muft agree 

B b 4 with 

Archaologia, vol.vJL p. 301. 
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with mci that no allufion to tbofe ornaments 
can be apparently more direct, and no def- 
cription of tbc images themfelves more accu- 
rate, than the following in Ezekiel. Under 
the charader of Abolibah, an abandoned 
■proftitute, does Jehovah thus parabolically 
iligmatize the idolatrous devotion of the 
apoflate Judah. — She doated upon the j^Jfyria'ns, 
her neighbours captains and rulers, clothed mojl 
'gorgeouJly\ — jind, when Jl:e jaw men pourtrayed 
'upo7i the walls, the images of the Chaldeans poiir- 
‘irayed with vermilion, girded with girdles upon 
their loins, exceeding in dyed attire upon their 
heads, all of them princes to look to, after the 
tnanner of the Babylonians of Chaldea, the lattd 
of their natinoity •, then, as foon as fie jaw them 
with her eyes, fie doated upon them, and Jent 
mejfengers unto them unto Chaldea, . And, again, 
towards the clofe of the fame chapter, it is 
faid — '■'Moreover this they have done unto me: 
WHEN THEY HAD SLAIN THEIR CHILDREN TO 
THEIR IDOLS 5. then they came, the fame day, 
unto my fanSluaty to profane it. — And, further- 
more, ye have fent for men to come frotn far, 
unto whom a mejfenger was fent', and, lol they 
cajne, for whom tuov didst wash thyself, 
(that is, perform ablutions,) paintedst 
■ thine eyes, and deckedst thyself with 

ORNAMENTS. 
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' ORNAMENTS. . Ajid fatteji upon a Jiately heel, 
with a ta’ble (that is, an altar) prepared 

BEFORE IT, WHEREUPON THOU HAST SET 
MINE INCENSE AND MINE OIL. And a VOtCe ^ 
a multitude, being at eafe, was with^ her, and 
with the men of the common Jort were brought 
Sabiajis* (that is, worfliippers of the planets) 
fro7n the wilder7iefs, which put bracelets 
UPON their hands, and beautiful crowns 

UPON THEIR HEADS.”*!* 

We have now travelled through the caverns 
of the Thebais, thofe moft ancient and fa- 
cred retreats, fucceffively the manfidns of the 
illuftrious living and the repofitories of the 
mighty dead : we have explored their inmofl: 
receffes, and examined their ornamental fculp- 
tures. We have, in the courfe of our pro- 
grefs, purpofely omitted to take any very 
particular notice of thofe numerous and fu- 
perb ftrudlures in their neighbourhood, whofe 
height .and majefty, even in ruins, awe the 
aftoniflied lpe£lator, becaufe it is our intention 
to devote a future chapter of this work en- 
tirely to the confideration of that ftupendbus 

fpecies 

* The term Sabi an is derived from Saba> a heft; thr.: n, 

THE HOST OF HEAVEN. 

t Ezeldel, chap.xjdii. Yer;i4,i5*. 
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/pecies of rnaflfy architecture and hieroglyphic 
decoration, which alike diftingui/li ancient 
Egypt and ancient India. The Greeks, who 
poflelTcd no quarries in fuch abundance, and 
had a more correfl tafte, in tliis walk of 
fcience alone rejected the model of their 
mafters. 

This furvey finiflied, the only remaining 
fubjeft of invefligation is, by what channel 
the Greeks arrived at fo intimate a knowledge 
of the mythology of India, as their paintings, 
their emblematical fculptiires, and their facred 
fables, for the mofe part borrowed from that 
country, prove them to have acquired ? . Was 
it by means of the commercial intercourfe 
.which was opened with the latter country by 
the conquefts of Alexander, and carried o.n 
under the government of the Ptolemies, 
his fucceflbrs, in Egypt? That period is 
fiirely too late in the annals of time, fince 
the vaft and complicated fyftem ,of the 
Greek mythology was formed, and vigoroufly 
flouriflied, previoufly to the invafion of -Alex- 
ander. We muft learch for the , origin of 
the connexion, as well as the fource of this 
analogy, in asras far more remote, even at 
that diftant period when . the philofophers 

and theologifts of Greece fuccellively reforted 

to 
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to the colleges of tfpper Egypt, and imbibed' 
the principles of wifdom and fcience at its 
fuppofed fountain-head, amidft the gloom and 
folitude of thofe facred caverns which Pocock 
and Norden have fo accurately defcribed. 

That, even at this diftant period, their ac- 
quaintance with the literature and mythology 
of the Higher Afia did by no means com- 
mence, though the refult of their knowledge 
might be thdi firft formed into a regular 
fyftem, will hereafter be made clear to the 
reader in a future chapter upon the pure 
original theology of Afia, and the Oriental 
Triads of Deity 5 fince the Phoenician Taut 
and the Thracian Orpheus, whofe refpeftive 
lyftems will be extenfively confidered, and 
both of whom fiouriflied before the Trpjaii 
war, doubtlefs laid the foundation-ftone of 
the fabric of Grecian fcience and theology, 
Thales, however, being univerfally confidered 
as the father of the Grecian philofophy, it 
will be fuf^cient, in this place, to. trace the 
'veftigia of that venerable fage in his expe- 
dition to\ Egypt. Our hiftorical review of 
the doflrihes and travels of Pythagoras and 
Plato, in which the preceding aflertions will 
be more amply verified, mufi: be referved for 
a future portion of this work. 


This 
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This fiift and wifcft of the renowned 
Xocpoi of ■ Greece was born at Miletus, and 
ilourifhed at the beginning of the fixth century 
before Chrift, and confequently near three 
hundred years previous to the irruption of 
the Macedonians into India. From the cir- 
cnmftance of his having invented the con- 
flellation of the Little Bear, fome ancient au- 
thors, and among them Hyginus and Suidas,* 
fuppofed Thales to have been a Phcenician, 
but the fa6t itfelf of his having firft formed 
into a conflellation the ftars of the Urfa 
Minor is exceedingly doubtful, fince the 
Phoenician navigators, in their daring expe- 
ditions to the moft diftant regions of the 
globe, during ages far anterior to that of 
Thales, could fcarccly have performed thofe 
remote voyages without the help of the gui- 
ding ray, flied by the pole-ftar, from the very 
centre of the Arftic circle. Its name of 
Cynofura is undoubtedly Grecian, being'com- 
pounded of kvvos and the tail of a dog : but 

its more ancient name was Phosniqe, which 
immediately poinh to its inventors^ the old 
Phoenicians. All that can be allowed is, that 
he brought this afterifm from Phoenicia, 

whither 

* See Suidas in vocc Thales, and Hyginus in Aftfonom. lib. ii, 
p. 126. 
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Vvhither it is acknowledged lie travelled, InlO' 
Greece. The expedition of Thales into 
Phoenicia, according to Laertius,- his geo- 
grapher, took place at an early period of 
his life : it was in a more advanced fcafon of 
it that he vifited the fages of the great Diof- 
polis, or Thebes. At that period the three 
grand colleges of Egyptian learning, that of 
Heliopolis, that of Memphis, and that of 
Thebes, flouriflied in the zenith of their 
glory under the patronage of Amafis, a prince 
unowned for equity and wifdom. As yet the 
frantic Cambyfes had not poured cicfolation 
over the fertile valley of Egypt, Haughtered 
her prieds, or burned her temples. This 
calamitous event, fo fatal to the power and 
the fcienccs of Egypt, took place under the 
fucceeding reign of Pfammenitus, his fon 
and fucceflbr, who was himfclf the viflim of 
the fury of that fanguinary conqueror. - Thofc 
colleges Thales fucceflivcly vilitcd j as did 
Pythagoras afterwards, but under lefs aufpi- 
cious circumftances, the latter being taken 
prifoner by Cambyfes and fent captive to 
Babylon. It was happy for fcience, and ap- 
pears like the hand of that all-wife Providence 
which directs, uiifeen, the affairs of mortals,, 

w'hich 


» Diogenes Laertius in Vita Thalis, p.58. 
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which., exalts and puts down empires^ arid 
permits the ray df fcierice to’ beam alternately 
on every, country of the earth, that thefe 
wife arid pious men iliould have gone to 
Egypt, in quefl: of knowledge, at the very 
junffure when its divine light was about tO’ 
be extinguillied for ever in that devoted 
country, and fliould have fnatched a torch 
from the altars of the mufes in Egypt, to 
kindle a brighter and purer flame on their 
rifing altars in Greece. 

Thales was received into high favour and 
much admired by king Amafis. Having been 
inllrudted by the priefts of Memphis in the 
principles of geometry, a fcience in which; 
they excelled, he, at that prince’s defire, 
meafured the altitude of the pyramids by their 
fhadovv.* When he returned to Greece he 
very much improved that fcience, infl:ru<Sted 
Pythagoras in it, and is fuppofed to have 
invented many of the propofitions in Euclid. 
Under the Heliopolitan priefts’, who, as may 
be fuppofed of priefts officiating in the city 
of fbe fun, were more addi6led to aftro- ' 
nomy, he perfe£l:ed thofe aftronomical ftudies 

wliich he had commenced in Phoenicia, and 

/ 

afterwards taught that fcience to his country- 
men, 

* Plutarcli in Syrapofiac'.- P* 3^^- . 
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men, ds yet inexperienced in its wonderful 
arcana. Tlialcs, if the accounts that have 
come down to us may be credited, which 
the learned Mr. Coftard is very much inclined 
to doubt, ^ not only firft found out the true 
length of the folar year, but preditSted an 
cclipfe of the fun, which prccifcly came to 
pafs at the time prcdi6lcd, and put an end 
to the five years war carried on between the 
Lydians and Medcs, who, thinking the gods 
difpleafed by the fudden turning of day into 
night, terminated their differences by a laft- 
ing peace.-f* The determination of the length 
of the year, and the prediftion of this famous 
eclipfc, could not, however, have been effect- 
ed without a mathematical apparatus and 
aftronomical tables, wliich cazinot be fup- 
pofed to have exifted, in Greece, in that in- 
fant ffage of the fdence. Thales, therefore, 
undoubtedly borrowed his information, in 
both theife refpeCts, from the Egyptian prieffs, 
who we knovVj from the moft authentic 
writers of juitiquity, could calculate eclipfes, 
and who had long before engraved the num- 
ber of the days of the reformed year upon 
the great golden circle that adorned the tomb 

of 

See his Letters on the Rife of AllrorioJny, p. 95. 
t Hcrodoti, lib.L p.46. 
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of Ofymandes. But the fiiperb fepulchre o£ 
Ofymandes was at Thebes, and, therefore, 
we muft now finally follow the -fteps of bur 
philofopher, during his anxious wanderings’ in 
queft 'of truth and fcience, to thofe caverns 
of the Upper Egypt which we have fo lately 
explored. 

Philofophers, it has been already obferved, 
ever loved the filence of groves and the foli- 
tude of caves. While Monarchy fwayed the 
fceptre in Thebes, and Luxury indulged her 
bloated progeny in that celebrated metropolis 
with all the rarities of the Eaft, Science had 
taken ^p her abode in the rocky recelTes ad- 
joinyf’;|, and roots and v/ater alone compofed 
the frugal banquet of the fages who tenanted 
the caverns that lined the borders of the Nile, 
Pythagoras himfelf on his return to;. Samos, 
after a refidence of two-and-twenty years in 
Egypt, though he erefted a fchool for the 
public fludy of philofophy within the city, 
yet refided without the city in a cavern, where 
he delivered his. more myftical and profound, 
difcourfcs j and in like manner the^^ore deep 
and recondite fciences of Egypt Vvere alone 
taught, by her fequeftered facerdotal tribe, in. 
the gloomy adyta and fubterraneous grottoes 
of the Thebais. 
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111 attempting. thus to trace the footfteps of 
the^rft aiid wifeft pf the Greeks, during ages 
involved in 'deep hiftorical obfeurity, and 
topi^ve that Thales really did derive from tlic 
faiges of Egypt the great outlines both of his 
theology and philofophy, we ought by no 
means to omit mentioning a few ttrong col- 
lateral circumftances which immediately tend 
to eftablifli our hjrpothefis. The Egyptians 
were at that time devoted to hieroglyphics and 
to a mythoiogicai cafl- of /entiment.' The 
hiftor, both of their Du Majorcs and Minorcs 
was com^fed of a feries of phyncal fables 
and ingenious allegories, -allufive to the cclcf 
tial phenomena s and eaii it. therefore, cVeite 
wonder that Greece, vvbofe earlieft MoZ 

ftould purfue the fame courfe of fabling S 

the boldaefs as in the eleganco of tl. • 
romantic fiaionsf The nenii Ir i" ^ 

» the figns of the 
Grecian Apaho 

Egypt? add,’ in their wWedld 

Hermes of . that country | 

Vot.n. ^ c f *^^^Scripturedtfcff 

denominates 
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denominates it the land JI?adowing with wings 
But, in fa6t, the Egyptian Ofiris is the JEf- 
wara of India, .and Hermes is no other than 
the celebrated Indian deity Bhood, ; the 
offspring of Soma, the moon, and the nymph 
Rohihi, the bright flar in the Bull’s head 
pcrfonified j that is, allegory apart, this per- 
fonage was born when thofe orbs were in 
con]un6tion. The ftafs, which form the bril-^ 
liant clufter called the Pleiades, were relpec- 
tively perfbnified, in Sanfcreet hiflory, by as 
many beautiful nymphs, the fuppofed daugh- 
ters of a renowned rajah, long before the 
Grecian mythology, was formed, and it is but 
juft to allow to the older nation the prior claim 
of invention. The hydra, alfo, which the 
Grecian Hercules flew, that is, which the fun^ 
riling in the conftellation Hercules, with a 
brighter beam obfeured the light; of, has 
•been known of old in thofe writings by the 
name of Seflianaga, or King of Serpents. 
He rules over the inferior hemifphere; for, 
he fets when the fun rifes 3 and he poffefles, 
like his Grecian copy, numerous jlieads, each 
head adorned with a flaming ge^, by which 
they mean the ftars that cpmpdfe it. From 
India, however, the Greeks did not direftly 

obtain 


* Uaiali, ver.i. , 
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6kaltt.tKs cnripus piece of mythology, for, 

Sefhanaga firft. became the Egyptian Typhmi, 
(a word derived, from deluge, like 

hydra from . wafp^,) that malignant. Ty- 
phon, the Scorpion of their zodiac, whom 
Horus," the fon of . Ofiris, that is lighf, 
pierced through and through with innume- 
rable arrows. I fiiall not, for th6 prefent, 
purfue thefe details of aftronomical mytho- 
logy, fince they will necelTarily occupy a large 
portion of the early pages of tlie intended 
hiftory 4 but haften to the conclufion of this 
prolonged chapter, by ftatingj. as far as the 
glimmering light reflefted from ancient Gre- 
cian records will permit, what other dodlrines 
of a theological and philofophical kind pre- 
vailed in Egypt, and were thence imported 
into Greece during the reign of Amafis. , . 

Two very ftrong circumftances may be adr 
duced in proof that the Egyptians, at the 
period of our philofopher’s vifit, although the 
fuperb temples of Luxore were already erefted, 
had not wholly relinquiftied their attach- 
ment to rock-built temples and cavern-devo- 
tion 5 for, that monarch himfelf, according to 
Herodotus,^ had caufed to. be hewn out of 
the folid rock 4 vaft chapel, conhfting of. one 

^ entire 

* Hetoaoms, p.178, Steph.- 
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entire ftone, in the excavation and finifliihg of 
which, 2000 chofcn mafons wer‘6 employed 
for three whole years ; and this immenfe 
ilrufture was afterwards conveyed down the 
Nile, from the city of Elephantis, to Sals, a 
diftance of twenty days fail,, where it was 
placed in the veftibule of the venerated temple 
of Minerva. The author alfo. records many 
other ereflions of Amafis, all in the mafly co- 
JolTal ftyle of arcliitefture j and, what is very 
'much to onr prefent purpofe, informs us, that, 
behind the aforefaid temple of Minerva, cer- 
tain fepulchral vaults or Ihrines were fa- 
bricated for the celebration of rites too aw- 
ful to be named by him j that, clofc adjoin- 
ing, there were columns j probably of Phal- 
lic defignation, for, the fymbol of Oliris as 
well as of Seeva, in his generative capacity, 
was a column of vaffc height and magnitude 5 
and that there was alfo an extenfive lake, of 
an orbicular form, lined with ftone, intended, 
doubtlefs, for the purpofe of purification,' like 
the tanks of India. • He concludes this im- 
portant information, fo direft and decifive, by 
.ex'preflly declaring, that in this lake the priefts 
performed thofe folemn nodlurnal fhews, ' 
which the Egypiians'-call MYSTEHiBS, fu 

fiv^efnx 
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fivs-eptot AfyvTrrtot.* It was to revenge an affront 
offered by Amafis to Canibyfes, who had de- 
manded his daughter in marriage, but on 
whom the former had impofed the daughter 
of his predeceffor Apries for his own, that 
the Perfian monarch invaded Egypt, and, npt- 
withftanding his temporary fubverfion both of 
its civil and religious government, evident 
. teftimony has, in the preceding pages, been 
exhibited of the refumption of cavern-\yorfiiip 
after his departure, in the plate reprefenting a 
folar facrifice, fculptured on a rpck in the 
Thebais, in which the fymbols of tlie Egyp- 
tian and Perfian devotion are vifibly blended. 
While Thales fojourned in the caverns of 
the Thebais, he probably learned from the 
Egyptian feers that diftinguifiiing axiom of 
the Ionic philofophy, aqiiam ejfe tnitium rerum, 
or, THAT WATER IS THE PRINCIPLE OF ALL 
■ THINGS j*f* a do6i:rine fo remarkably confbnant 
to the Mofaic.and Brahmin philofophy, as 
well as to that obfervation of Homer, which 
he had probably borrowed from the Orphic ' 
fchool, ’jClKSavog oa-TTsp 'yeve<rtg TravTc^g reTVzroii , . 
or^ “ the Ocean is the great fource of the ge- 
neration of all things,” Hence flowed all the 

C c 3 refpeft, 

1 

* Herodotus, lib.ii. p. 179, edit Steph. 

•}• Cicero de Nats. Deorum, lib.i. cap. 10. 
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refpeSt, and even veneration, paid in EaUem 
climes to the lotos, or water-lily, a plant 
which continually keeps its expanded petals 
floating above the furface of the waters, to 
v/hatever height they rife; and hence the fre- 
quent ufe of that allegorical fymbol in .the de-*- 
coration of the temples of Egypt and Greece. 
In thofe rocky retreats alfo, fo ' well 'calculated 
for profound meditation on the nature and at- 
tributes of God, he learned that other fublime 
axiom afcribed to him by Clemens Alexandri- 
iius;\for, this author affirms, that, ^‘on its 
being demanded of Thales, God wasf he 
anfwered, ibaf which has; neither beginning nor 
endi'^ doubtlefs alluding to that moft an-t 
cient lymbol, .the orb, or circle, '\>;g which it 
wiirhereafter.be more particularly proved the 
Egyptians defignated the Deity. Thus, alfo, 
the Indians, in an ancient ffiaflah, defining 
the Supreme Being, aflerted, that “ God was 
like a perfect fphere, without beginning and 
without end.”*!* It fliould, however, be re- 
marked, in honour of Thales, that, when he 
aflerted that water was the principle of all 
things,, he meant a fubordinate /and phyfical 
principle; for, according to Cicero, he added. 

Deurn 

t » 

* Vide Stromata, p.5. f 

HoIwelPs Interefting HiHoricaf Events,' parti'. p.3i^ 
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Dr.ivt (Jfc (dm mcntcm guec ex aqua cunBa Jin-‘ 
genfi or tliai God was tlic demiurgic mind 
which formed all things out of water,* On 
another occafion he aUcrtcd, that God was 
rrxxrti'v^ the oldcjl of all things ; and 
that the world was governed by the ftrong 
j>o\vcr of Ncccfiity, meaning no blind nc- 
ccfiitv, but the immutable decrees of his Pro- 
vidcncc.*)* 

Cicero, clfcwherc, mentions Thales as the 
firfl Grecian who made any inquiiy into thefc 
nhflrufc mclaphyfical fubjccls, and, finally, 
Herodotus, who, by his own confeflion, had 
vifited the priefis of both Heliopolis and 
Tltcbcs, appears to me to cftablifii the point of 
the Grecian theology having been brought out 
of Egypt, by declaring, that “ his nation ac- 
knowledged to have received the names of their 
gods from that country for, with thofe 
names they doubtlcfs received their wonderful 
liiftory and myftcrious rites; the nefarious 
orgies of the phallica, celebrated at Athens, 
wliich am only a mutilated copy of the In- 
dian worfliip of the iingam ; and the facred 
pomp of their Ofiris and Ifis, revived in the 

C c 4 Elcufinian 

* Dc Nat. Dcorum in Loco citato, 
f See Diogenes Laertius in Viu Tlialis, p. 2 1 . 
t Ilerodot. lib. li. p. So, idem edit. 
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Elcufinian myfteries, whofe name and rites, 
however, evince them to be no other. than the 
Efwara and Ifa, that is, the active and paffive 
principles in nature perfonified, of the Brah- 
min mythologifts. 

That the immortality of the foul formed a 
part of the creed of the Indians and Egyp- 
tians has been already proved ; and Thales, 
having imbibed their fentiments on this head, 
carried this do£i:rine, probably before .Phere- 
cydes, into the fchools of Greece. He was 
accuftomed to denominate the foul not only 
avrozivijroPt as having withhi iifelf the principle 
^ motion^ but alfo zmrFiv.op^ as pojfejjing the fa* 
cnlty ofghing motion to other cbjeSisi and Laer- 
tius informs us, he went fo far as to affert, 
that the loadftone was endowed with a foul, 
becaufe it poflelTed the power of attraft- 
ing iron.* In fa£l, the various viciflitudes 
which that foul endured during its terreftrial 
fojourning, the feveral ftages and degrees of 
forrow and luffering through which it toiled 
in its afeent to the supreme good, together 
with certain phyfical phsenomena connected 
with the hiftory of the allegorical deities of 
India and Egypt, 'formed the balls of all 
the myfteiies of Africa, and Afia.* The ftu- 

pendous 

* Diogenes Laertius in Vita Thalis. 
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pendous fcenes which were tran facing around, 
as well in the natural as the moral world, the 
exploring eye of philofophy contemplated with, 
awe and wonder; and, to imprefs. them forci- 
bly on the minds of their, pupils, the hoary 
fages of antiquity caufed to .be afted ovei; 
again, in vaft fubterraneous theatres, the 
mighty drama of life and of nature. A defire 
to reprefent .thefe with corre£lnefs and energy 
was the bccafion of giving their dark winding 
avenues to the holy cavern of Elephanta, and 
of fcooping out the deep recelTes of the 
fubterraneous labyrinths of the Thebais. ' The 
profound and myftic exhibitions to which 
'Thales and his pupil Pythagoras were wit- 
nelfes in thofe rocky flirines ; the wonderful 
fymbols which they there beheld exalted 
before the view of the initiated ; and the 
hallowed fymphonies, unutterable by profane 
lips, which they there heard recited; had 
penetrated their inmofi: fouls with awe and 
holy reverence: the remembrance of them was 
never to be obliterated from their hearts, 
and they, therefore, carried away and en- 
grafted. the. theological code and facred pomps 
of Egypt upon the infant religion and dawn- 
ing mythology of Greece. The feftival cere- 
monies and' religious dogmas of the two 

nations 
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nations foon became infeparably, inextricably^ 
blended 5 and the myfteries of Greece, though 
a country which had no caverns like thofe of 
India and Thebes, bore, in fucceeding ages, 
all the flarap and diftinguifliing features of the 
ancient cavern- worlhip of Alia ; the long pro- 
ceffioh of priefts, bearing facred fymbols, and 
t)f fear-ftruck candidates, condu61:ed during 
the awful procefs of initiation through 
dreary adyta and winding glooms > the whole 
temple being, at one time, veiled in the 
deepeft midnight darknefs, and, at another, 
Naming witli the brightejfl fplendors of the 
noon-day fun 5 the ftiriek of anguilh and the 
fliout of tranfport alternately refounding as 
ftrugglzng virtue fuffered or was triumphant. 
Ifis, converted into Ceres, again heard her 
cymbals echo through the vault of Eleufisj 
while Seeva, indignant, fav^ the infignia and 
worfhip of the deity of Benares ufurped by the 
Athenian Bacchus, 


End of Volume the Secon3?s 
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APPEN DIX. 


H aving had occafion to mention fo repeatedly 
the rites of Mithra, I trull the reader w:" 
excufe my adding, to this chapter of Diflertations 
tlie following Ode to that fabulous deity of th - 
Perfians, wliich was printed in the body of a Tra- 
gedy, publiflied by me, two or three years fince, (bur 
never intended for exhibition,) and entitled, Panthea ; 
or. The Captive Bride. Like all the otlier pro- 
duftions of my unfortunate Mufe, Panthea has met 
xvitli very .indifferent treatment from the public, and 
(lumbers neglefted in the xvarchoufe of Mr. Richard- 
fon. That her (lumber may not be eternal^ I thus 
take the liberty of re-introducing her to tlie pubHc 
notice. The tragedy was written upon the Greek modeU 
but, from that circumftance not being dated in the 
title-page, it was criticifed in all the Reviews accord- 
ing to the rules of the Englijf} dramas and, confequent- 
iy, was doomed to oblivion, without ever being read, 
I indulge a hope, that the Ode, here inferred, and an 
impartial, examination of the Tragedy itfel^ which 
was intended for the Study and not tlie Stage, will 
be the means of refeuing the injured fair from total 
negleft, and of vindicating my own charadlcr from 
the charge of having xvritten fuch execrable poetry as 
ought to be ftrangled in the birth. 


ODE 
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ODE TO mithra; 

SUN.C ■ 

SY the' PERSIAN ARMY AFTER ENGAGEMENT. 


L 

j • P ARENT of LIGHT, "whofc burning eye 
Pours, oh an; hundred realms exhauftlefs day? 

Whether beneath the polar flicy 
They ftretch, where Tanais rolls his tardy fti'eam. 
Or glow beneath thy fervid tropic x-ay ; 

Mithra, we hail thee our immortal fire ! 

And, as we gaze on thy diffufive beam. 

Drink from thy fountain life, and catch rekindling fire! 
Swell loud and deep the choral fong, 

To Mithra’s praife the notes prolong, 

Ye facred guardians of th’ETERNAL flame. 

That, pure and bright, from Nature’s birth 
Through many a circling century hath glow’d. 

Ere firft, to warm the barren eartli^ 

His fhining- chariot clave th’aetlierial road ; 

Aloft your golden cenfers raife. 

And, while a thoufand altars bla^e, 

Witli ftiouts die confcious deity proclaim! 

II. . 

Impatient for the breaking dawn. 

Ere yet, .emerging from the main. 

Thy glowing axle pour’d the morn. 

Our Persians, fpread through many a plain. 

With 
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With furious fholits demand the war. 

Bright on yon mountain’s pine-clad height 
Beam’d the fair harbinger of day, 

And loon we mark’d thy radiant car. 

In glory burning on the fight. 

Mount fwiftly up the fapphire way! 

Inftant a thoufand trumpets found, 

A thoufand chiefs in arms appear. 

And fiigh their glitt’ring banners bear 5 
• The harnefs’d ftecd relponfivc neighs, 

And, wliile lus footfteps-lpurn the ground^ 
His eye-balls burn, his noftrils blaze! 

III. 

What firangef youths of noble mein, 

Ye Persians, mingle with your valiant train, 

Of afpeft dauntlcfs but fcrcnc, 

Whofe glfCt’ring helms in air fublimcly tow’rs 
And on tlieir fiillen brows, that breathe difdain, 
Contempt of death and ftern defiance low’rl 
In their fiufli’d cheeks the mantling blood. 

That bounds impatient through each throbbing vein^ 
Mounts in a richer fuller flood, 

•Imprinting deep die warrior’s fcarlet fVain! 

To virtue and to glory dear^ 

From Susa’s proud imperial tow’rs they come> 
The chief -to fall on an undmely bier. 

His comrades to return with laurels home! 

By dice led on to vifborj^, 

And glowing with thy own immortal flamCi 
, To arms with kindred rage they fly, 

•And half the danger Iharc, and half the fame. 
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IV. 

Ilark! Glory from yon craggy heig)ifi 
Where cloth’d in glitt’ring adamant flie ftands, 
Summons to war the fons of fight; 

And, roiling round the field her eyes of flame, 

, Fires witli heroic rage her favour’d bands! 

High on her creft the burnifli’d dragons glow. 

While, deeply drinking the eternal beam. 

They flied pernicious light, and blafi; the withering foe I 
Smite, loudly finite, the choral firing, 

Aloft the golden cenler raife; 

Let heav’n's bright arch with triumph ring, 
And earth refound widi Mithra’s praife! 

Y. . 

What fiandc Ihrieks of wild delpair 
Come rolling on the burthen’d air! - 
Thw war-fiend pours his funeral yell; 

While fcarce the trumpet’s pow’rful breath. 
Scarce tlie loud clarion’s ampler fwell, 

Drown the tumultuous groans of death! 

Th’ Assyrians fly; in heaps around 
Their braveft vet’rans ftrew Ae ground ! 

Shall wanton vengeance ftain the brave. 

Or rancour burn beyond the grave ? 

Persians, th’enfanguin’d fight give o’er. 

And fheathe your fabres ftecp’d in gore. 

Though juftice wide her falchion wave. 

From infult ftill the brave forbear; . 

With palms array'd, with conqueft crown’d,. 

The brighteft glory’s ftifl to fpare ! 

SwcE 
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Swell loud and deep the choral fong^ 

To Mithra’s praife the notes prolong, 
Ye facrcd guardians of iIi’eternal flame, 

• , That, pure and bright, frorti Nature’s birth 
Through rolling centuries hath ccafelcfs glow’d, 

Ere firfl, to warm the barren earth. 

His jdiining cliariot clave th’sctlicrial road : 

Aloft your golden cenfers raife, 

.And, while a thoufand altars blaze, 

■Witli fliouts the confeious deity proclaim ! 





